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THE KRIMTCHAK 
(JUDEO-TATARS OF CRIMEA) 


ra 


Thanks to its isolated maritime location, the Crimme 
peninsula has remained a kind of museum of ethnic and 
historical survival. It bears traces of the passage 

of multiple races and civilizations that fought over the 
possession of this delightful land often referred to as “Russian 
Ita- lie". Among all the peoples who have left their mark on 
the Crimea: Scythians, Greeks, Genoese, Khazars, Caucasians, 
Mongols and Tatars, the two indigenous Jewish groups, - 

the Krimchak or Judeo-Tatars of rabbinic rite, and the 
Karaites of anti-rabbinic Mosaic rite, deserve a separate 
study, for the following two reasons: By virtue of their 
Hebrew-Phoenician and Hellenistic origins, these groups 
predate the penetration of Islam into the peninsula; thanks 
to the large number of archaeological documents from all 
periods (there are over 700 of them) and tra- 

ditions that characterize these Jews, a direct filia- tion is 
established between the ancient Hellenistic Jews and their 
Tatarized descendants of today; so much so that the 
reconstruction of their history serves as an important 
contribution to the history of the Tatarized Jews of today. 
to the history of Muslim Crimea, which has not yet 

has been written. 


The Karaite group, whose history is that of the reaction 
produced by the emergence of Islam on the Jews of the East, and 
whose influence remains confined within the limits of the 
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the Muslim world to the affiliates of this sect, calls for an 
overall study, For the moment, let us content ourselves with 
studying 

in this note the group of Krimchak or Judeo-T'atars from 
Crimea (1), whose autochthonous character is attested to by 
their very name and whose representatives are confined to the 
southern Crimea. Moreover, these Jewish aborigines of the Cri- 
Indeed, in more ways than one, they play the same role in 
relation to the Crimea as the Judeo-Berbers do in relation to the 
Berbers (2), and the same Hellenistic influences can be seen 
here; the same dis- sident beliefs have been at work in these 
groups for many centuries. 


Ancient local traditions attribute a Hebraic origin to the 
first Jewish settlements on the Bosphorus. 


Phoenician. Saint Jerome, who visited the Crimea himself, 
reports (3) that the first Jewish settlements on the peninsula 
were formed by Israelite exiles transplanted from Palestine by 
the Assyrians. Museum presence 

of several Hebreo-Phoenician coins seems to confirm- 

mer the age of these colonies (4). 


In addition, at the time of Hellenic domination, the 
Tauride region was home to Hebrew worshippers of the 
"nameless God" or eds iuoros, whose Hebrew-Phoenician 
origin has already been studied by us (5). 


From the second century B.C. onwards, the Jewish communities 
of the Bosphorus became part of Jewish-Hellenic history. In 
addition to the testimonies of ancient authors, numerous 
inscriptions of Jewish origin have been found all over the 
Bosphorus. 


(1) Krimchak means Crimean par excellence. 


(2) Cf. our study: Hébréo-Phéniciens et Judéo-Berbéres. Archives maro- 
caines,t. XIV. 


(3) Commentary on the prophets, Obadie, t. XX. 
(4) Denard, Massa Kerim (in Hebrew). 


(5) Quoted work, passim; cf. Scuurer, C. R. of the Berlin Academy, 


1897, pP. 204. 
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many of which attest to the spread of Hellenistic or unorthodox 
Judaism in the Crimea (1). 


The presence of Jewish settlements in the Crimea confirmed 
by Philo (2) is easily demonstrated: Theodosia, where an 
ancient synagogue has survived the vicissitudes of time, 
Tamatarchia (Taman), Partanata, Bosphorus-Kertsch, Pha- 
nagorie, Albiopolis, Anapa and several other centers 
provide peremptory proof. 


Inscriptions from these various points attest to the 
unorthodox and primitive nature of Bosphorus Judaism. 
Several stones bear Greek characters next to the seven- 
branched candlestick and the horn (Shofar). 


One of the inscriptions ous in Kerch and dated pre- 
century “under the reign of Tiberius Teseoparos, friend of 
Caesar and the Roman people", is an act of emancipation in 
which the woman Chresta frees her slave Her- kales, whom 
she consecrates to the synagogue. 


However, this practice of consecrating individuals to the service 
of worship is at least contrary to the spirit of rabbinic 
synagogue. 


Even more curious are the remains of an ancient syna- 
gogue, discovered in Theodosia (on the site where 

the synagogue rebuilt in the Middle Ages). A 

marble block confirms, in Greek characters, the persis- 
tance of the Jewish element in the town. A similar 
synagogue was reported by the traveler Deinard near the 
town of Kerch. 


The invasions of the Goths and Alans (third to eighth 
centuries) put an end to Greco-Roman domination. 

The ancient kingdom of the Bosphorus was divided between 
numerous fiefdoms, including the small peninsula of Taman, 


(1) T. CuwoLson, Corpus inscript, Hebraicarum; Denard, ibidem, and 
Dr. Harkavi's extensive research, 
(2) Legatio ad Cajum, 8 34. 
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which is the closest point to the Caucasus and where many 
Jewish influences can be seen, seems to have retained an 
independent Jewish population, 


At the very least, Greek inscriptions have been discovered. 
and Hebrew-Phoenician populations. Theophanes, a seventh- 
century Byzantine author, tells us of the people who lived 
near Phanagoria alongside the Hebrews (1). We shall see that 
a direct filiation exists between these Hebrews and the 
Jewish Tatars and Aboutit in the fifteenth century. 
Diplomatic documents from ancient Muscovy published here 
(2) reveal the presence, in fifteenth-century Crimea, of a 
certain Zaccharie, bearing the name of Prince of Taman. 


Between the eighth and eleventh centuries, the Judaizing 
empire of the Khazars dominated the Crimea and its 
dependencies, Il 

there was a time when the entire peninsula and Black Sea 
The entire region was known as Khazarie. This is when the 


Byzantine Judaism, persecuted in 718, and the pri- mitive 
Judaisms of Armenia, Persia and Iraq took advantage of the 
protection afforded them by the Khazar kings to en- vahir 
Eastern Europe and give rise to the homogeneous Jewish 
agglomerations that stretch from Hungary to Poland and from 
Romania to Lithuania (3). 


The Crimea, in turn, was to receive a colony of Asian Jews. 
The native chronicler David Lahno relates that, during the 
Abbasid persecution and murder of the son of the Babylonian 
exilarch David ben Zacai, 

many Asian Jews were swept along by the 

preaching of the false messiah David el Rouhi(4); but, 
after the Latter's execution, a number of Rabbis and 


(1) Jewish Encyclopedia, art. Crimea. 
(2) Revue du Monde Musulman, August 1908. 


(3) See our study: Les origines du Judaïsme dans l'Europe Orientale, in 
Mélanges H. Derenbourg, 


(4) It is this historical episode, which is very confusing indeed, that 
served as the theme for Disraeli's novel David el Rohi, 
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of scholars took refuge in Theodosia, where they imposed 
rabbinic worship on the city's Hellenistic population. 
Moreover, all these populations found in the Crimea 

until the fifteenth century under the name of Gregos (Greeks) 
were able to maintain their individuality and their own 
customs(r). 


On the other hand, the barely Judaized Khazaré nobility, 
chased by the Russians from the vicinity of the Voie, 
confined themselves to military groups in the Crimea. 


Until the eleventh century, there were Jewish kings in the 
Crimea, the last of whom was David, a direct descendant of the 
Khazarian khans. Nevertheless, the Khazarian Jews remained an 
independent military element until the conquest of the 
peninsula by the Tatars. The "Khazar community" appears in 
Jewish texts up to the fifteenth century. 


So throughout the Middle Ages we find ourselves in the presence of 
of three distinct groups: Greek Jews, Khazar Jews and Asian 

Jews. It was around gog (P) that Theodosia rebuilt 

its synagogue; restored around 1109, this synagogue was built 


made of granite stone and supported by four marble columns, 


The occupation of several points of the coast by the 
Genoese did not alter the situation. In this respect, it is 
even curious to note that the tomb of the Italian scholar 
Sabetai Danoli (960) was found in the Crimea. 


At the same time, the Mongol hordes were closing in on Russian 
and other en- vahors. After the Pechenegues, who drove the 
Russians back from the shores of the Black Sea, the Tatars 
seized the peninsula and firmly established themselves 
(thirteenth century). Hence the organization of the Khans' 
empire and the Tatarization of the Crimean populations of all 
races. 


The Jews of the peninsula did not escape this process. 


(1) V. Demann, ibid. 
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of assimilation; the disappearance of the Khakan's power turned 
the Jews away from military and political matters: they ended up 
concentrating their activity on religious issues. Around 1130, a 
persecution of Jews took place in Kief. Several Russian rabbis 
fled to the Crimea, where they implanted the puritanical 
rabbinism of Western Europe (1). The onslaught of Islam, which 
the Tartar vic- toires had definitively imposed on the natives, 
completed the religious evolution of the Crimean Jews; the time 
had come for them to renounce their religious eclecticism and 
decide for or against the Orthodox synagogue. It was ‘then that 
Caraism appeared on the peninsula, the last echo of ancient 
Hellenistic beliefs and the rudimentary religious state of the 
Khazars, who preferred to gather around the anti-rabbinic 
schism rather than suffer the yoke of Scholasticism and the 
Puritanism of the Western rabbis. Lo 

~ There is, at least, no documentary evidence of the 

presence of the Karaites in the Crimea prior to the 

thirteenth century; this was also the period when the 

rabbis felt obliged to inaugurate a written polemic against 

the sectarians. But within the very communities that opted 

for the synagogue, differences of opinion did not cease. 

The formulas in monuments dating from this period are still 

in the realm of Hellenistic Judaism, and are, in most 

cases, the same as those of the synagogue. 


same as the Judeo-Berbers of the Atlas. 


Dissensions between Judeo-Greeks, Judeo-Khazars and Rus- 
so-Polish lasted until the fifteenth century; at that time, 
chance had brought a captive of the Ta- 

tares, Rabbi Moses "the captive of Lida" (Lithuania). This 
learned rabbi, who was the son-in-law of Rabbi Abraham 
Sarfati (the Frenchman), heir to the science of the rabbi- 


{1) V Demarn, ibidem; Harkavy, in Hamixpa magazine. 
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niques françaises, succeeded in imposing the science and 
piety of the French school of Tossephotes on the various 
groups of Crimmean Judaism, despite their indifference and 
outdated beliefs. It was in the old Theodosia synagogue that 
the religious fusion of the various fractions that today make 
up the Krimchak ethnic group took place. 


Nonetheless, several survivors still bear witness to 

the eclectic and above all Hellenistic origins of the Crimean 
Jews. In addition to the funeral formulas, which are the same as 
those used by the Judeo-Berbers (1), the Tatar dialect 
(Chagadai), the Krimchaks still retain many terms from 

their ancient Greek idiom, just as the dialect of the Jews 

of the Sahara (2). As for their ancient Hellenistic faith, they 
have retained many superstitions. Thus, a marriage 

cannot be performed without the sacrifice of a rooster and a hen, 
that the bride must not leave her room for seven days. 

Impurity laws are extremely rigorous. In the event of 

illness 

has recourse to a sacred spring near the Christian cloister 

of Topoul. Madness is treated according to pagan rites on the 
"Mount of Terror" (3). 


The political situation of Crimean Jews under Tatar rule 

seems to have been fairly tolerable. The conquerors found the 
Jews in a privileged position, and in- 

The Genoese, who occupied Kaffa (Theodosia), were no less 
Supportive. Moreover, the Genoese, who occupied Kaffa 
(Theodosia), were no less supportive 

to their Jewish subjects. The bulk of the Jewish population was 
concentrated in the former capital, Soulkhat. In addition, 
the Jews were widespread in Taman, Soudak (Sagdee), Tchoufout 
Kale and Mankoup, veritable Jewish towns. 


(1) Cf. our memoir: Un voyage d'Etudes juives en Afrique (published 


by 


l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres). 
(2) Jbidem. 


(3) Dernann, ibidem, and our own on-site observations. 
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They have always included mint engravers, diplomats and 
princes. Several Jewish families seem to have possessed 
hereditary privileges, perhaps dating back to the time of 
Khazar domination. 

Abraham Krimi, the first known Indian rabbinical author, 
devotes his polemical book Sefat Emet 

to Prince Hezekiah, a descendant of David's lineage. The 
Taman peninsula seems to have remained the domain of Jewish 
princes. We know from Western sources that Simone de Guizoifi 
ruled the peninsula on behalf of the Genoese (1), who married 
the Tatar princess Ba-chachamin in 1419. This fact is 
confirmed by fifteenth-century diplomatic documents from 
Muscovy, which give us 

in the presence of an influential Jew whom the Grand Duke 

of Moscow praises and whom Moscow documents refer to as 
"Zaccharie," Prince of Taman (2). The same documents 

testify to the political importance of the notable Jew 
Moses Kokos. 


However, the documents and texts gathered by M. Deinard 

show us the Kokos family, of which several mem- 

the title of "Prince of Exile", as having 

presided over the intellectual and political life of Crimean 
Jews for over two centuries: 


From 1475 onwards, the Turks began to intervene. 
in the destiny of the Crimea, bringing Balkan Jews and 
their Crimean co-religionists even closer together. 


The privileged position of the Crimean Jews is attested to by 
two surviving documents. 

the privileges granted to them by the Khans Selamet Ghérai 
and Selim Ghérai, which are themselves merely the repeated 
confirmation of privileges granted to them by the Khans 
Selamet Ghérai and Selim Ghérai. 


(1) Jewish Encyclopedia, art. Crimea. 
(2) Revue du Monde Musulman, art, quoted, 
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very ancient. Here is a translation, based on a Hebrew text (the 
original is in Tatar and is to be found in the archives of 
the Karasoubazar community). 


= "Delivered by Khan Selamet Ghérai for our honor and 
Glory | | 


"To all senior government officials in 

right and left; to town chiefs and village residents; to 
mouftis and ulemas, kadis and town mayors; to dervishes and 
scribes and engineers, to ship captains and all those who 
exercise public functions in the kingdom, as well as to all the 
inhabitants and honorable citizens, etc. I order that they 
(welcome this document) which will be presented to them by the 
Jews named: Eliezer, Mousmin, Isaac, Yahou, Meir, 

Solomon, ‘Aron, Yahu II, Isaac Krimen and Joseph who 

"came to my house and presented me with the privileges 

granted to them by our ancestors Devlet Ghérai Khan, Mehmet 
Ghérai Khan, Hadji Ghirai Khan and our other ancestors. 

which have been sealed with a red and blue seal 


"They asked me to do the same. And I of my 

I have also issued a letter of franchise to the Jews, sealed 
with the same seal. And I order, so that all may know, that 
from this day these Jews shall be exempt from all taxes and 
public charges; that no one shall dare take from them their 
horses or houses, or slaughter their sheep, or remove the 
wheat from their fields and threshing floors. 


"When these Jews bring slaves, horses, 

In the case of livestock, or any other merchandise from 

foreign countries, no payment shall be levied on them. When 

these 

Jews will travel either by land or by sea to carry out their duties. 
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their business affairs, they will not have to pay any duties. 
When they divide their property, they will not have to pay the 
regular tax (ressima); let no one dare to do them harm or 
injustice, so that they may remain constantly in peace, and 
pray to God for the es- prit of our ancestors; themselves and 
their descendants; until 

At the end of the generations, they will be exempt from any 
public charge (owed) to the Khan; and after the death of the 
fathers, it will be their sons who will inherit this letter 

of franchise. 


so that they may keep it as a permanent testimony and 

` that the members of our own family, the ‘princes, the 
honorable citizens, the Mourza and all our servants do not 
venture to seek pretexts to nullify its effect, but all believe 
in this letter of franchise. In the year 1003 of the Muslim 
Father, on the first of the month Jumada 

Oula... Written in Kazi-Sarai, " 


"Given by Khan Selim Ghérai, the son of Kaplan Ghérai 
Khan. 


"This letter of franchise (yarlik) is given to the Jewish 
inhabitants of Karasoubazar, the named Moses and Solomon, 
sons of Jacob (Yakoup)and to Aga son of Elia, Given that 
their ancestors have possessed from remote times of 
privileges granted by our fathers and ancestors: Meh- met 
Ghérai Khan, Devlet Ghérai Khan, Hadji Ghérai Khan, Selamet 
Ghirei Khan, Djanbek Ghérai Khan and our (more) ancient 
predecessors, I rely on them to deliver a yarlik to them in 
my turn, so that they can pre-sent it, and that neither their 
horses nor their houses nor their food be taken away from 
them, and that no one claim from them 

or payments. Government officials, i.e., Kadis, Emirs, etc., 
will not allow themselves to be paid. 
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to pressurize them, take away their land, subject them to 

taxes and capitation, or levy duties on the goods they 

import. 

other countries. Let them therefore be exempt from 

municipal and governmental taxes and from all public 

charges, because they have been exempt from them since the 
earliest times. 

elders. That's why I'm giving them this yarlik, so that they can 
. make them free of all taxes and public charges. Given in 

1156 A.H." 


These documents show that Crimean Jews retained some of the 
privileged position they had enjoyed under the rule of their 
Khazar co-religionists. 


Until the seventeenth century, Kafa (Theodosia) 

remained the main Jewish community. However, after the 
transfer of the Khan's capital to Baktchi-Sarai, an important 
community was founded in this town. On the other hand, the 
French engineer Beauplan, who visited Mangoup in the tenth- 


seventh century, notes that this fort was populated 
exclusively by Jews. The same was true of Tchoufout-Kalé 
(Jewish fort) and Inkermann (1). 


However, the wars and revolutions of the eighteenth century 
led to a concentration of orthodox Jews in Karasoubazar, 
which has remained the Krimchak center ever since. 

time in Eupatoriv (Kozloa), where even today, the religious 
center of Caraites from all over the world is to be found. 


It was from 1648 onwards that Jews of Polish origin, hunted down 
by the Cossacks or taken captive 

by the Tatar hordes, began to pour into the Crimea. A 

curious document, a message from the community of Kafa 

to that of Karasoubazar, dated from the seventeenth 

century, we 

attests to the state of ahtagonism that already existed between 
Indian Jews and foreigners. 


(1) Deinaro, Ibidem 
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The Russian conquest cost the Jews many victims. It also 
dealt a heavy blow to their commercial and political im- 
portance. Today, the last descendant of the Kokos family is a 
simple master offi- ciant of the Karasoubazar synagogue. 
Needless to say, the Russian government was quick to pass on 
to the Krimchaks the burden of the restrictions imposed on 
the Jews of Russia. 

territory. On the other hand, the Caribbean group was 
especially favored by the Tsars. 


The most immediate consequence of the Russian conquest 
was the influx of many Jews from European Russia to the 
Crimea, who already numbered over 

60,000 individuals. e 


Although few in number, the indigenous Jews of the peninsula 
have a well-developed literary history. The art of writing has 
been known since ancient times in the pres- 

This island, with its 751 Jewish inscriptions, is a veritable 
museum of Jewish archaeology. 


The oldest inscriptions are written almost exclusively in 

Greek. It's only from the tenth century onwards that Hebrew 

begins to dominate, and we can follow, thanks to 

to the numerous tombstones and apostilles added- 

to the books of the law, the religious evolution of the Jews indi- 


rabbinic and Karaite genes. 


The first Hebrew author whose name has come down to us 

is the grammarian Jacob Tamanli (tenth century). The 
thirteenth century saw the birth of Abraham Kerimi, whose 

book Ogar Meh- 

mad contains a refutation of the law of the Karaites. But the 
le- gislator of rabbinic Judaism was Moses the Captive of Lida, 
who ushered in an era of abundant rabbinic production. 


Among the many writers, poets and prose writers, let's not 

forget eighteenth-century author David Lahno, whose Hagania 
(ritual prayers and liturgy) remains the national Krimchak 

book. 


Among the Caribbean authors, let's mention the traveller Sa- 
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muel le Saint, author of Voyage en Palestine (seventeenth 
century), 


The first half of the nineteenth century was the era of the 
of the emancipation of the Caribs, who tended to become 
Russified; the Carib archaeologist Firkovitch tried to 
reconstruct their history, which was still very muddled, 
using very unscrupulous means; the second half of the 
century saw the evolution 

- rabbinical studies among the Krimchak; the Judeo-Tatars 
owe this development to the great science of their last 
Grand Rabbi, Hezekias Medini, a native of Turkey, whose 
authority prevented the community from merging with 
Russian Jews and turned them into a dependency of Turkish 
Judaism. The same process explains why young Tatars offer 
themselves to the Turkish ascendancy. 


The great mass of Krimchaks remains concentrated 

in the picturesque village of Karasoubazar, one of the last 
ramparts of the Crirnean East. They number around 700 
families. We also visited the community of Simferopol, which 
has a separate synagogue in the capital of Tau- ride. Several 
other groups are scattered throughout other Crimean towns. 


The Krimchaks are winegrowers, craftsmen and merchants, and 
have numerous trade links with 
Constantinople and Odessa. These are sober, hard-working generations. 


This tribe is undoubtedly at a turning point in its history. 
its evolution: the Russianified Crimean Jews of Russian-Polish 
origin are themselves beginning to feel the effects of the 
Hebrew renaissance; already twentieth-century Jewish Crimea 


century has produced a remarkably talented poet, Saul 
Tchernichowsky, from the picturesque village of Michailovka 
(1). He embodies a hebraic renaissance and seems to have 
inherited the best qualities of the races that contributed 
to the formation of the Krimchaks. 


N. SLouscu. 


(1) Poetry published in 2 volumes, Touschiya, Warsaw. 
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(Historical overview from Hebrew sources). 


The history of the origins of Afghanistan's non-Mongol 
populations is not well-documented: local traditions are 
vague and poorly known; one of them, relating to a Jewish 
infiltration of prehistoric Afghanistan, has been reported 
by several English authors, 


Bellew, in his Races of Afghanistan (1), points to an 
indigenous claim that the Afghans are descendants of the 
ancient tribes of Israel, with the Emirs dynasty itself 
descended in direct line from King Saul, 


Malcolm, in his History of Persia (2), repeats this 
statement, taken from the native chronicle Tabakat-i Nasirt 
(seventeenth century) ; 


From the time of the Shansabi dynasty, a people known in 
Afghanistan as the Beni-Israel settled in the mountainous 
region of Ghour or Ghourian, between Herat and Kabul. 

"of the world of vast commercial relations". Kais or 

Kis, prince of this people, forty-seventh descendant 

of Saul, went to Arabia in 622, where he con- 


(t) P.15. 
{2) London, 1895, p. 596. Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia, art. Afghanistan. 
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This explains the simultaneous appearance of kingship and 
Islam in Afghanistan, although large sections of the Beni- 
Israel retained their faith. 


According to a Slavic source (1), pure-bred Afghans 
continue to consider themselves the descendants of the ten 
tribes of Israel; they number 4,300,000, all of them 
nomads. 


There would be no reason to attach great importance to 

traditions which by their very nature escape 

critical examination, if they were not, to some extent, 

corroborated by certain testimonies of Jewish Literature, 

testimonies often older than Islam, and contemporary with 

the events; these are the testimonies, 

useful contribution to the history of the origins of the Afghans, which 
we have grouped here. 


He 


The oldest information on the establishment of 

Jews in Afghanistan is provided to us by the Book of Kings (2), 
which predates the fifth century BC. 

there we see that the ten tribes taken captive by the king 

of Assyria were transported to Halah and Habor, to the 

cities of Media, and as far as the river Gosan. I do not 
discuss in detail the identification of the various geographical 
names; at the very least, it must be admitted that the overall 
of the region mentioned by the Bible must be sought in 

eastern Persia, between Khorassan and the Oxus, and between 

Ka- boul and this Gangue, which some authors believe to be 

the 

Gosan from the Bible. 


(1) Litorsky Kourrier, 1828; quoted by explorer Benjamin I! (Maseei 
dsraél, p. 69). 
(2) Liv. II, chap. XVII, 6. 
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Subsequently, the destiny of these Israelite settlers in the 
country we now call Afghanistan became clear, 

However, the persistence of the name Beni-Israel, as opposed 
to that of the Judeans proper, or Jews of the southern 
kingdom, leads us to believe that the Israelites of the north 
became attached to their new homeland and perpetuated 
themselves there. The biblical apocrypha Ezra IV (1), 
contemporary 

of Jesus, applies the biblical term "Erez Aheret (2)", 

to the land of 'Arzaret, to which the [sraelites were exiled and 
which the Afghans identify with' Arzahra or Azahra. Visit 

same passage of the Bible has been the subject of commentaries 


the Talmud, which also applies it to the northern tribes 


of Israel (3). 


Another, more precise Talmudic text mentions the settlement 
of the ten northern tribes in the Snowy Mountains, 

and in the regions of Sousa (Sausistan), Elamitan and 

of Sustera (4), regions to be found in eastern Iran. 


By this time, the Israelites in eastern Persia must have been 
considered to have lost much of their identity. 

In the second century, Dr. Rabbi Akiba considered them to 

be lost (5) to Judaism: although unorthodox, they 
nonetheless imposed monotheism and Israelite ideas on 
the nomadic natives; hence the traditions we have mentioned 
that are still alive in Afghanistan. 


The official synagogue preferred to ignore these de- 
stained members of Israel; in the dik-seventh century, 
Rabbi David Gans, basing himself on ancient sources, 
asserts that a large part of the ten tribes had been 
absorbed by the peoples 


(1) Chap. IT, 
t2) Deuter,, XXIX, 27. 


(3) Mischna, Sanhedrin, X, III, Babylonian Talmud, idem 110b, etc, 
14) Sanhedrin, 94. 


{5j Mischna, ibid. 
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of India (1). This is also the opinion of the historian Graetz 
(2). This persistent opinion of Jewish authors is a new argument 
in favor of the authenticity of Afghan traditions. Let's add 
that the indication of extensive trade in 

Beni-Israel is precious to us; it is.to be remembered by the chosen- 
-cidation of the problem of early relations between Afghans 

and Arabia, and the penetration of Islam into Afghanis-. 

tan; perhaps it is also of a nature to shed some Light 

on the origins of the very unorthodox Jewish colonies in China 
and India, where, curiously enough, a tribe of Jews called 
Beni-[srael has managed to maintain itself to the present 

day; we will devote a special study to these various ques- 
[sions. 


tions. 
HI 


Islam, far from supplanting Judaism, has ended up instilling 
it with a new energy. While Judaizers and ignorant crowds 

were quick to embrace the new faith, whose principles were 
reminiscent of primitive Judaism, certain more resistant 
elements, more aware of their indivi- 

the official synagogue of Mesopotamia. On the other hand, Arab 
civilization penetrated everywhere, including northern 
Afghanistan. In the ninth century, Merv became one of the 
three centers of Muslim civilization. 


In Asia, as elsewhere, the Israelites were the first to 
benefit from the state of affairs instituted by the 
Khalifate, the official protector of the Orthodox 
synagogue: 


The extension of the Islamic empire from the Sahara to the Mon- 


(1) Hebrew ed., vol. I, p. 145. 
(2) Antiquity saw eastern Iran as the land of the Indo-Scytes. 
v. 33 
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Three ethnic entities, appearing for the first time in the 
annals of Jewish history, aroused the curiosity of civilized 
Jews. The less cultured these primitives were, the less they 
knew about official Judaism, the more the Jewish world was 
inclined to see in these nomads the descendants of Israel's 
vanished tribes. Marco Polo set out in search of the 

John the priest; he even believed, it seems, that he had found 
him. His Jewish precursor, Eldad the Danite, left in the ninth 
century with the intention and certainty of finding the ten 
tribes, and did not hesitate to recognize their posterity in 
the nomadic Jewish or Judaizing tribes of Africa and Asia (1); 
he located the four tribes of Israel in Afghanistan. Let's let 
this adventurer have his say: his assertion is all the more 
interesting in that it in no way contradicts Biblical and 
Talmudic data on the migration of tribes from the northern 
kingdom to eastern Iran. 


"The Israelite tribes reside beyond the mountains of Tehom 
(or Black, i.e. the Sefid Kuh of the Afghans), beyond 
Persia and Media. There resides the tribe of Issachar, 
versed in the law, but ignorant of war, and 


devoted entirely to agriculture and cattle breeding. Its 
members speak Hebrew, Persian and Kedar (Turkish). The tribes 
of Zebulun and Reuben are nomadic: they roam on both sides of 
the Farian mountains and reach as far as Armenia; they speak 
Hebrew and Persian. 

san (2)." 


It goes without saying that we can't take at face value the 
assertions of a traveler writing a kind of thesis novel, 
but it remains beyond doubt that in the second 


(1} Cf. our study on the history of the Jews in Morocco, 


Moroccan Archives, V-VI 
{2) Epstein; Eldad Ha-Dani; Cf. Graetz, Hebrew ed. IIf, p. 271. 
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half of the twelfth century, there were still more or less 
independent Jewish tribes in Afghanistan, Benjamin 

de Tudéle, who visited this country and whose testimonies 
are as accurate as they are truthful, assures us that there 
were independent Jews on the Armenian side, and also in the 
Khorassan region, east of Tabiristan. 


This is the story of the Hebrew traveller (1): 


"The tribe in question has never been subjugated 

by foreigners. It has several thousand families and is headed 
by an independent prince named Amarcala. 

Halévy. It traces its origins back to the four tribes 

of northern Palestine, Zebulun, Asser, Dan and Naphtali. 
These Israelites are engaged in agriculture and cattle 
breeding, which they graze in the mountains. [They include a 
large number of archers and hunters, as well as Talmudic 
scholars. 


They live in harmony with the Mongol horde of Ghouzzes, to 
whom our author gives the name of Koufr. 

and Turk, who then occupied both banks of the Oxus, 
between Balkh and Bukhara. In 1153 the following 
characteristic incident occurred: 


"Sindjar, the Sultan of the Seljuks, ruler of Persia, having 
wished to inflict exemplary punishment on the Ghouzzes 

to punish them for the raids they were making in Persia, went to 
war against them at the head of a strong army. However, crossing 
the steppes of Central Asia was very difficult, 


the Seljuks eventually lost their way in the middle of the 
desert, finding themselves in unfamiliar territory, short of 
food and water. 


"The Sultan, having learned that there were independent 
Jewish tribes in the vicinity, hastened to send them 
messengers who summoned the Jews to supply the army with 
everything it needed, and furthermore to open up to it, at 


(1) Masseot Benjamin [Benjamin's travels]. Cf. Graetz, ibid, IV, 
pp. 310-312. 
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through the Jewish territories, a passage to the land of Kufr 
and Turk. To which the Jews replied: "We are 

"independent Israelites, and we recognize only 

"the authority of our own prince. But the Kufr and Turk 

"are our allies, and anyone who wishes them ill is our enemy. 
"enemy. " 


"Sultan Sindjar then told the Jews: "Know that 

"it's not you I'm quarrelling with, but the 

"Ghouzzes; however, if you do not grant me what I 

"you, I will return to my country to exter- 

"undermine all those of your co-religionists who reside in 
"my possessions." 


"This threat did not fail to have an effect on the 

Jews, and the Sultan got what he wanted from them. However, the 
Israelites were quick to warn the Ghouzzes clandestinely of the 
fate that awaited them. 

they hid on the heights overlooking the passes and 

looked out for the Seljuks. As soon as the Sultan's troops 
appeared, the Ghouzzes rushed in and massacred them. The 

sultan himself did not escape captivity..." 


IV 


By the time of Benjamin (twelfth century), the Juits were 
already numerous in Central Asia; Khiva counted 

8,000 Jewish families, Samarkand 50,000 Jews headed by Abadie. 
The authority of the head of the Orthodox synagogue was then 
exercised throughout Central Asia: Benjamin states that the 
exilarch of Baghdad appointed rabbis in Persia, Khorassan, the 
Caucasus and as far as India and Thibet. 

Not so, it seems, in earlier centuries. 


It is curious to note that in the ninth century, Afgha- 
nistan gave birth to the boldest reformer of the 20th 
century. 
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Hivi of Balkh (1). In a law book containing 200 refutations of 
texts from the Talmud and the Law of Moses, Hivi denied the 
authenticity of the miracles reported in the Bible and mocked 
the sanctity of the temple and sacrifices. 

Sixty years later (2), the Gaon Saadia laments that the 
Balkh's schoolmasters continue to teach Hivi's heretical 

Tora: after three centuries, Orthodox circles are still 

trying to counter the harsh blows this rationalist had 

dealt to the faith (3). 


This reformer's work should not be seen as a consequence of 
Karaaism or the antirabbinic movement; at least it is clear 

that his endeavors emanated from a milieu 

unshakeable in the faith and rebellious towards the official 
traditions of biblical Judaism (4). Another of Saadia's 
assertions shows the Jews of Khorassan possessing 

The dates of their feasts were set according to a combination of 
the solar and lunar calendars, a fact that indicates a rather 
Arian influence. 


Add to this the fact that at that time Khorassan must not 
have been under the direct authority of the Khalifate; how 
else to explain that Zakai, brother of the exilarch, sought 
refuge in Khorassan (circa 930)? Still in the twelfth 
century 

Benjamin distinguishes between, on the one hand, Iraq and 
on the one hand, and Khorassan as a separate country on the 
other. Moreover, the establishment of the Orthodox synagogue 
in Central Asia must have been a fait accompli: the same was 
not to be the case in India, as is clear from a passage by 
Maimonides (5). 


The fate of the Judeo-Afghan tribes escapes the human eye. 
However, Petahia, a thirteenth-century Jewish traveller, 


(1) See Graetz, IV, pp. 232 and 237, and Ozar Ha-Sifrut, vol. IV, pp. 


and 324. 

{a} That is, around 930. 

(3) Cf. Ibn Esra's biblical commentary, passim. 
(4) Graetz, ibid. p. 232; Ozar Ha-Sifrut, ibidem, 


{5) In his message to the Lunel community. 


314 
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reports in his tour the presence throughout ta Mongolia of 
dissident Jews. I! seems, however, that some of them were 
caught up in the great Mongolian migrations to India and 

the Slavic steppes, where we find independent tribes until 
the sixteenth century. 

century; others seem to have settled in the cities of Central 
Asia, while an important nucleus, which has remained 

in the country, allowed himself to be definitively absorbed 
by the surrounding popu- lations, but not without leaving 
behind memories collected by Afghan folklore. 


Benjamin 11, the Hebrew traveller from the middle of the last century 
nier (1), has taken up the traditions relating to the 

settlement of the ten tribes of Israel in Afghanistan; he 

identifies Halah with Chila, and Habar with Kabur-Kéfil. He 

mentions the 

river of Khaibar, near Kabul, and assumes that the Beni- 

Israels of India are also descended from the ten tribes: he 

even believes that there still exists in Tabur, Mongolia, a 

tribe of Beni-Israels numbering 12,000 families, immigrated 

in the fourteenth century. 


Ephraim Neymark, the Hebrew traveller who travelled 

in Central Asia around 1880, is more explicit (2): he reports 
that the royal dynasty and nobility of Afghanistan claim to be 
descended from the tribe of Benjamin, and in particular from 
King Saul, 

Nomadic tribes in the center of the country were reported to him. 
who still practice certain precepts of Judaism; for example, 
they don't eat milk with meat, and they wear peot'on {nattes) 

and relic thread (Zizit). 


Neymark has observed that the Afghan, who hates Persia, is 
fond of the Jew, whom he calls Moussoua (Mosaicist), and 
not, like the Persian, Djouhoud. I] believe that central 
Afghanistan is the land of the Kufr and Turk, or Ghouzzes, 
of whom 


{1) Ouvr. cité, p, 60. 
(2) See the account of his journey through Mesopotamia, Iran and Tur- 
kestan, Ha-Assif, vol, V, 1880, pp. 39-77. 
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Benjamin speaks; he seeks to identify Herat with Qal'at 
el-Yehoud or the Jewish fortress. It is well known that this fortress- 


tence in the central Afghanistan of a district covered in 
ruins, and which still bears the name of Yehoudia (1). 


If Neymark is to be believed, there are not many Jews in 
Afghanistan: most of them are of Persian origin, [he found 
300 families in Herat and several communities in Kandahar, 
Ghazna and Balkh: the latter is the only place where Jews 
are to be found. 

he first town has only 40 Israelite families, all doctors 
and merchants; the Israelite quarter is called Mahall- 
Yehoudia. 


In fact, Mr. Neymark has not visited all of the vast 
country of Afghanistan: the number of Jews currently 
residing in Afghanistan varies between 2,000 and 40,000 
(2) according to the authors; this simple fact shows the 
reserve with which he con- 

has just welcomed information about this region 

The history and ethnography of this little-known Muslim 
region has yet to be fully explored. 


N, Srouscu. 


{1) This name appears on the maps. 
(2) Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia. 


JEWS AND JUDAISM IN INDIA 


(According to Jewish sources). 


INTRODUCTION. 


Traditions dating back to ancient times allude to the 
Israelites' relationship with the East Indies. Genesis refers 
Cain the farmer and his progeny to the legendary land of Nod, 
which in more historical times became the land of Hodou 
(India) in the last books of the Bible. 


It seems almost certain that two Semitic tribes, namely the 
Phoenicians of northern Israel and the Midianites of the 
far south - the latter having long remained masters of the 
Red Sea basin - have been trading with southern Arabia and 
all the countries of the Indian Ocean since time 
immemorial. 


With David having established Israel's supremacy over the 
Sinai peninsula and the mouths of the Red Sea, the Tyrians 


to take advantage of the pacification of the desert; they teamed 
up with the king of Israel's people to undertake- 
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to the mysterious Ophir, and all the way to India: the 
words Toukiim Kophim and Almu- 
gim (1) as being of Dravidian origin. 


These attempts at trade with India were resumed in the time 
of the kings of Asa and Jehoshaphat, again via the ports of 
Elat and Ezion-Gueber, now known as Akaba (2). No precise 
trace of these trade expeditions is known in India. 


When the Persian empire extended as far as the Punjab, 

there must have been Israelites in India, some of whom 

came in 

nomads, from Afghanistan (3), the others as merchants, the 
latter trading between Yemen, Mesopotamia and the Persian 

Gulf. 

this dispersal of Jews who reached Hodou (India) and went as far 
as Kousch. 


The expeditions of Alexander, whose armies included many 
Israelites (4), further familiarized the Jews of the 
dispersion with the Indies. 


In Talmudic times, the land of Hinda and its products 

were well known in Jewish circles in Mesopotamia, 

Tribal migrations from Afghanistan on the increase 

especially in the last centuries before the vulgar era, must 
have brought Israelite tribes with them: The Talmud seems to 
identi- fy the river Gozan, whose banks, according to the 
Bible, were assigned as a sojourn by the Assyrians to the 
Israelites of the northern kingdom, with the Ganges, which it 
calls Ganzac (5); proof that, from the first centuries of the 
vulgar era, the North Indies were considered to be the home of 
some of the non-Orthodox Jewish tribes (6). 


ü) L Rois; X, 22 ; tuki is in Sanskrit cikhi; koph = kapi ; algum == valgum, 


{2) Cf. Grastz, Histoire juive, éd. hébr,, L, p. 74. 


{3) Y. Revue du Monde Musulman, March. 


{4) Cf. Joseph, XI, 8. 


(5} Bab. Talmud, tr. Qeduschine, t 72. 


16} The data published by Farissol and Abrabanel fifteenth century el 
N. H. Wessly are too legendary to be eyelashes. 


lv. 47 
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This belief became more and more widespread: a seventeenth- 
century author declares that the greatest 

part of the ten tribes were assimilated by the peoples of the 
East Indies (1). One legend places the "Sabbatical River" 
near Calicut, the mysterious river behind which the Ten 
Tribes are said to have sheltered (2). 


Modern travelers are reviving these ancient traditions. 


Buchanan asserts that the Israelites who settled in India 
completely blended into the Hindu population (3). 


The German geographer Ritter accepts Buchanan's assertion, 
adding that assimilation was complete, to the point of making 
it impossible to distinguish between ancient Jews and pure 
Hindus (4). 


A Hebrew traveler, Benjamin I, believed he had found the 
remains of vanished tribes, notably among the Kanarinzi 
of Malabar, who will be mentioned later, 


The Englishman Moore is even more categorical: he develops the 
idea (5) that at a very remote moment in history, the Beni 
Israel, confined by the Assyrian king in Afghanis- tan, would 
have thrown themselves on India, where they would have 
constituted the noble class of the Sace-Scythe. Buddhism is said 
to have originated 

Jewish influence on Hindu beliefs and customs. 


All these traditions are too imprecise, these various 
hypotheses too bold, for science to be able to report on them 
directly. However, historical testimonies, scattered 
throughout Jewish literature, and - even more convincingly - 
living documents and striking survivals confirm, if not the 
authenticity of the legends, at least the antecedents. 


ü) Davin Gass, V. {a Revue, loc. cit. 


{2) Graérz, H, 453, 


(3) Masseei Israel by Benjamin IL. 
(4) Erdkunde, t. V, p. 599. 


(5) The lost Tribes of Israel, pp. 143-160. 
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cienneté du séjour des Juifs aux Indes; des unset et des 
autres nous propusions de donner ici un aperçu d'ensemble. 


But first, it's worth recalling the situation in India before 
the arrival of the Muslims, and the currents of emigration 
that flocked to the country at various times in its history. 


These currents, as we know, came from three different 
directions (1): 


1° From Tibet and the Mongol steppes: Mongol populations that 
arrived in India at various times dominate certain points to 
the east and north of the peninsula. Although Jewish 
settlement in China dates back to the first century A.D. (2), 
it does not appear that Jewish colonies ever came to India 
from this direction. 


2° On the Iranian steppes: the Aryan populations of 
Afghanistan in particular have always flocked to Punjab, from 
where they spread to the south and Dekkan. The presence of the 
Israelites in Afghanistan and their extensive trade relations 
having been established 

in a previous study, we can expect to find traces of 
Jewish migra- tions in northern Malabar that predate the 
advent of Islam; 


3 By sea: since ancient times, the ports of the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea have been the departure points for peaceful 
navigators and pirates seeking to penetrate the Indies by 
landing on the Malabar coast, or even reaching as far as 
Ceylon. At the time of Persian domination, Jews were highly 
skilled traders, so it's likely that the peaceful Jews of 
Yemen and Iran entered the Indies by sea, a familiar and 
least perilous route. 


0) Mr. A. Le Chatelier, at his class. 
{2) Jewish Encycl., China. 
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In fact, it so happens that the two Jewish groups that the 
discovery of the sea route to India revealed to the Eu- 

ropeans, namely, the Beni-Israel, primitive Jews from Colaba, and 
the orthodox Jews of Cochin, respond with their morals, 

by their characteristic features, and finally their traditions to 
the above-mentioned double origin. 


He 


HISTORICAL TESTIMONIES. 


We have seen that the existence of Jewish colonies in 
India was known to the Jews of Mesopotamia at the 
beginning of the vul- gary era. 


For the Jews of Irag, India was not the mysterious El Dorado of 
the ancients, nor even the fabulous em- 

the worst of the Priest John mentioned by medieval authors: 

the two Talmuds frequently mention the products of the Priest 
John. 

of Hindu origin (1); in addition, in the Babylonian Talmud 

we find two rabbinical doctors of Indian origin: Rabbi 

Jehuda the Hindu, and his son Rabbi 

Samuel (2). Doctor Jehuda recounts a miraculous event he 
observed during a sea voyage, from which we might perhaps 
conclude that he came by sea from India to Mesopotamia. 
According to a quotation from the Tossaphot{3) , a thirteenth- 
century French source, the original origin of which escapes us, 
this same Doctor Jehuda came from 

India as a proselyte. 


(1) For perfumes, cf. tr. Yoma, f. 34; for luxury garments, tr. Baba 
Mezia, f. 80; for iron, tr, Aboda Zara, f. 76, etc. 


"(2) Tr. Baba Batra, f. 49 ctf. 74. 


(3) {bidem. 
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Saint Jerome noted that in his day, an unbroken chain of 
Jewish settlements linked Mauritania to India (1). 


In the last few centuries, before the advent of Ma- homet, it 
seems that the Jews of the Arabian coast were the masters of 
the sea route to India: when the Byzantine emperors sought to 
establish commercial relations with India, it was the Jews of 
Yemen who prevented them (2). Moreover, it seems impossible 
that the rise of Judaism and its spread in Arabia should not 
have had repercussions in the neighboring peninsula. 


With the advent of Islam and the establishment of the Kha- 
lifat, India ceased to be a terra incognita, at least as far 
as Jews and Muslims were concerned. The voyages 

are multiplying: information is becoming more precise. 


As early as the ninth century, the Arab author Ibn Wahab 
mentions the existence of black Jews in India: this curious 
ethnic group from Cochin, which various modern authors 

tend to believe they immigrated quite late (3). 


It was around this time that the Judeo-Arab scholar 
Yakud ibn Sheara, or Ibn Tark, brought back the famous 
Arabic numerals from India (4). 


In the tenth century, there were vast movements of Jewish 
populations from Irag to India, the Eldorado of the time. 


The Gaon Saadia complains that "in Baghdad, the vulgar 
believe that whoever goes to India gets rich there" (5). 


The consequences of this influx of Jews to India from the 
heart of rabbinic orthodoxy were soon apparent: among the 
names of the countries which 


(1) £pistole, 122, 4, Ad Dardanum, 
(2) Graerz, Ill, p. 76. 


(3) Graz, LI, p. 198: Jew, Encyclopedia. 
(4) Graetz, ibid. p. 213, note by M. Harkavy. 
(5) Zbid. p. 470. 
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sent their oblations for the upkeep of the Yeshibot of 
Mesopotamia, the country of Ophir, i.e. India. It is thus a 
fact that, as early as the tenth century, there were black 
and white Jewish populations in India, in close contact with 
each other. 


with the rest of Judaism, 


The twelfth century, which is rich in geo-graphical and 
ethnographic documents, has left us with valuable information on 
the Jews of India: the findings of the traveller Benjamin de 
Tudéla, in particular, shed light on the history of the Jews of 
India. 

new light on the real situation of these Jews. 


At the time of Benjamin de Tudéla, i.e. between 1160 

and 1174, the city of Aden, the vanguard of the Indies towards 
Europe, was still what it must have been before the victory of 
Islam, This city, Benjamin declares, "was populated by 
independent orthodox Jews, unaware of the yoke of the 
Gentiles, they owned towns and forts on the som- 

From these forts, they would descend into Nubia to wage war 

on the Christians; having loaded themselves with booty, they 
would return to their mountains; no one was ever ina 
position to fight them. They also traded with Egypt and 
Persia. 


This account by the Hebrew traveler, which is crucial to 
the origins of the Black Jews of Ethiopia, is no less 
important for the history of the Jews of India. It shows 
that the Jewish warriors of Yemen had their own ships: how 
else could they have crossed the Red Sea into Ethiopia? So 
these were pirate Jews, who profited handsomely from raids 
in Indian countries. 

unfaithful: how then can we admit that they spared the 
India, the coveted country par excellence? 


Aden has always been the central warehouse of the 

India, especially for products from the south, Goa and 
Ceylon. Isn't it striking to find the grouping of 

The "Black Jews" are to be found precisely on the Malabar 
coast, where they have always been found at 
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Benjamin knew these blacks in much the same state as we 
still see them today. He estimates their number at around 
a thousand, living in the "pimento" country, 

cynamore and ginger". Like the Jews of Aden, they are 
orthodox, "know the law of Moses and of the Jews". 
prophets, and a little Talmud and Halachs" (1). Benja- 

min confirms that the Jews of India, like those of Tibet, 
came under the authority of the head of the Baghdad 
synagogue (2). This obviously refers to the Jewish grouping 
around Cochin, whose representatives have never ceased to 
maintain relations with the Jewish world of Yemen and Iraq. 


Another twelfth-century testimony concerns the existence in 
India of primitive Jewish groups that rebelled against 

the authority of the official synagogue: the famous 
Maimonides, whose brother had made trading voyages to the 
Indies, and who therefore had this information at first hand, 
writes in his letter to the community of Lunéville: ; 


"There are groups of Jews in India who do not even know the 
written law; all they know of Judaism is the Sabbath and 
circumcision (3). 


These groups are not to be found among the white or black 
Jews of Cochin, who have remained faithful throughout 
their lives. 

Jewish tradition, or Benjamin would have signed them. 

lés. These are obviously the Beni-Israel, of Afghan origin, 
who must have been more numerous then than today. 


A similar grouping was to be formed by the 

Jews living in Ceylon, as mentioned in a number of sources, 
notably Marco Polo. Ceylon, which the authors of the moven 
called sometimes Candia, sometimes Quillon, would have counted 
23,000 Jews; the king of the country was assisted by a body of 


(1) Benjamin's itinerary, 
- (2j GraeTz, IV, p. 313. 
(3) Graerz, Ill, p. 140. 
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16 viziers, recruited in equal numbers from four religions: 
Islam, Judaism, Christianity and indigenous paganism (1). 


Marco Polo seems to be aware of the division of the Jews into 
We'll see later that Jewish traditions don't seem to have 
completely disappeared from Ceylon. 


In short, the testimonies of the Middle Ages, which are 

of very diverse origins and in line with local traditions, 
show us that long before the appearance of Islam, there 
were several Jewish groups in India, divided into white and 
black, or orthodox and non-orthodox (primitive); that while 
the number of the former seems to have been fairly small, that 
of the latter is not unlikely to have been quite con- 
Siderable: the disappearance of the latter is thought to have 
occurred at the same time as the appearance of Islam. 

of the spread of Islam which, here as everywhere, 

absorbed the unorthodox elements of Judaism. 


The discovery of the sea route to India ushered in a new 
period in the history of the Israelites in this country. 


In the fifteenth century, the Portuguese Jew Gaspar de las 
Indias became chief admiral of the Muslim sultan Sabayo de 

Goa. In 1487 the King of Portugal sent the Jewish scholars 
Abraham Baya and Joseph Zapheiro explore the route of the 

India (2). Numerous Jews rushed from all over Europe to India, 
where they renewed relations with their co-religionists. 


However, it wasn't until the Dutch conquered Malabar - 
their colonial policy was based on the Jewish element - that 
European Judaism made definitive contact with the Jews of 
India. In 1680, Rabbi Bet-Hillel visited Cochin and 
published an account of the black and white Jews of India in 
Amster- dam. 

In 1685, the Amsterdam community sent a clerk to the 


(1) Cf. Graérz, ibid; Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Yole, Il, p. 263. 
{2) Jew. Encycl. /ndia. 
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sion to Cochin to investigate the past and present 
situation of the country's Jews. The Cochin group thus 
became part of the family of modern Diaspora Judaism. A 


It was only much later - at the end of the eighteenth 
century - that the presence of the Beni-lsrael tribe in 

the Bombay regency was revealed to European Jews, thanks 

to the efforts of Christian missionaries Willson and 
Buchanan. 

century that they came into direct contact with this remote 
tribe. 


The customs, ethnic character, origins and destinies of the 
two groups of Hindu Jews present such con- trasts that the 
historian and ethnographer are obliged to study them 
separately. 


The BENI-ISRAEL. 


The Beni-Israel of India constitute the most curious Jewish 
ethnic group in Asia. The very name Beni-[srael has rarely 
been used by other Jews since the des- 

truction of the northern kingdom, or the Beni-[srael of the 
Bible; the Bible applies it exclusively to the primitive 
Israelites of Afghanistan, those Beni-Israel who, according 
to the Afghan chronicle, traded with all the rest of the 
world, and a fraction of whom may have been led by their 
fellow converts to Islam to the Indies (1). 


It would be foolhardy to try and pinpoint the date of larri- 


tl} See our study on Afghan Jews. 
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However, the traditions echoed in the Talmud testify to the 
presence of representatives of the ten tribes, i.e. primitive, 
non-Orthodox Jews, in northern India. We have seen that 
Maimonides speaks of Jewish communes established in India, 

who don't even know the written law; again, these are 
primitive Jews, practicing only Sabbath rest and 

circumcision. 


Like the Judeo-Berbers, the Judeo-Afghans and all the warrior 
Jews, who were not rabbinical, they possessed neither history 
nor written documents. 

provide - albeit inadequate - information on the obscure 
aspects of their past. 


The natives call the Beni-Israel Shanver Tchi, i.e. 
"Saturday oil presses"; in 

this designation two characteristic features that were 
bound to capture the Hindu imagination. 


Now, if Saturday rest reminds us of the millions of other 
primitives known in the Russian steppes as "Soubotnik", 
doesn't the second term - which describes the main 
profession of the Beni-Israel - lead us to admit that these 
emigrants came from a country where oil is harvested in 
large quantities? 


Having, as they claim, lost their chronicles, 
having never actually owned one, the Beni-Israels are reduced to 
contradictory traditions about their origins. 


toires. Jacob Sapir, a Hebrew traveller in the mid-nineteenth 
century, collected the following account from among them: 


The Beni-[srael are said to have come to India 800 or 1600 
years ago from Arabistan, (1) fleeing Muslim persecution. 
mane. They left in great numbers and were shipwrecked near the fles 


[0 Enes Sarr, Voyage,ll, p. 43. 
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of Kenery and Henery, opposite the port of Cheul, the main 
trading post between Arabia and India; seven men and seven 
women managed to reach the Malabar coast and formed the core 
of the tribe: the shipwreck explains the disappearance of 
the sacred books and all written tradition. 


This account, copied from the history of the Jews of Cochin, 
who at least in religious matters became the masters of the 
Beni-[srael of Colaba (1), cannot be taken seriously. The 
imprecision of the date of their arrival, which another 
author dates back to the fifteenth century, and the sacred 
number of seven men and seven women inspire some suspicion. 


Infinitely more instructive is the tradition collected on 

the spot by Salomon Rinmann, a Galician Jew who became a 
naturalized Jew in Cochin. 

Here, for the first time, we use a detailed written work ina 
modern language (2). 


The Beni-Israel are said to be the descendants of the ten 
tribes transported by the Assyrian king to Parsistan. Having 
never returned to Palestine, they bore the name Beni-Israel 
as opposed to the Jews of Judea of the Second Temple. The 
conquest of Parsistan by Ali Ibn Talib was 

followed by persecution of all non-Muslim religions. In order 
to escape the massacre, a large 

A number of fire-worshipping Israelites and Parsis 
rendezvoused at Abou-Chahar (Bouchir) on the Persian Gulf, 
where they built bays and sailed to India, a land of 
religious tolerance. Surprised by a storm near the islands 

of Gandri and Mandri, 5 miles from Bombay, they almost all 
perished. 

A small number of survivors, Jews and Parsis, were reelected by 
the natives: the Rajah of Maharata, who then ruled the entire 
coast of Bombay and Goa, granted 


l) See below, ch, V. 


(2) "Massecot Schelomo." 
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separate places of refuge for Khoda Yek worshippers 
(one God) and fire-worshippers (Parsis}, on the sole 
condition that they would respect the customs of the 
natives 

- who don't eat beef - and would speak the 

Maharata Language. 


This tradition seems to contain some elements of truth: as 
it is about the only testimony of local origin that we 
possess, we will try to draw some conclusions from it, if 
we also take into account the current situation: 


1° The name Beni-Israel has never been used by Jewish 
groups other than those in Afghanistan. 

indicates either a very ancient Israelite origin, or an in- 
fluence, and both directions are of vital interest; 


2° Parsistan, in the broadest sense of the word, 
encompasses all the countries of Iran. We know that the 
warrior tribes of Afghanistan have always crossed the 
mountains to invade India. Note that the Jewish grouping 
of Colaba is the most northerly; | 


3° The complexion of the Beni-Israel, while not white like 
that of the whites of Cochin, is rather reminiscent of the 
populations of the North; 


4 The testimony of Maimonides ; 


5° The total absence of any written tradition marks a 
This fact is corroborated by the absence among the Beni- 
Israelites of the Aaronid and Levite families found among 
orthodox Jews, and which probably never existed among the 
Israelites of the North; 


6° Their pagan customs and eclectic worship, which 
distinguish them from Jews of all kinds, so stubbornly 
faithful to monotheism, remind us of certain features of the 
Israelites of the northern kingdom: the latter, in Palestine, 
worshipped Jehovah and Baal simultaneously. Like them, the 
Beni-Israel is an ethnic rather than a religious group; 
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7° The religious beliefs and survivals of the Beni-Israel 
show us a primitive element that has never known the 
traditions of the official synagogue. 


Let's turn now to the documents collected on 
that are more convincing than any deductions. 


IV 


The RELIGION OF THE BENI-[SRA&L. 


Two key events determined the evolution of Beni-Israel's 
beliefs and practice of Judaism. 


The first of these events is only a few centuries old. For 
a long time, the Beni-Israels had 

a life of their own; they disregarded the precepts 

and traditions of other Jews, and were scarcely considered 
themselves. Trade or chance 

one day brought to the town of Nougam a certain David 
Rahbi, a learned and pious Jew from Cochin. David Rahbi 
soon recognized that the Beni-Israel had forgotten their 
religion, and that they were attached above all to their 
name of Beni-[srael and to the principle of the ritual of 
prohibited foods. lhe set about teaching them the law as 
practised in traditional Judaism. He began by having three 
young boys learn the commandments 

of the law, and set the exact dates of feasts that did not 
coincide with the Hebrew calendar. 

However, the fanaticism of the Muslims, who could not 

to the return to Judaism of a tribe in the process of 
Islamization, interrupted the missionary's work. Local 
legend has it that the holy man used to wander alone along 
the coast, praising the 
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Lord. One day, he was caught in ecstasy in a secluded spot 
by the Muslim king Mehabchi Habchi. The latter 
nier, suddenly jealous of the Jew's fervour, killed him on 


Once again, the Beni-[srael were left to their own devices: 


the influence of the Rabbi of Cochin nonetheless helped to 
safeguard the Beni-[srael, who were able to maintain a 


Jews 


the spot (1). 


maintain their distinct individuality until 1798; at that date 
came the first religious reformation, which would transform- 


the whole life of the tribe. 


It was in this primitive state, barely altered by Rahbi's 
reforms, that the Protestant missionaries found the Beni- 
Israel tribe, lost among the populations and sects of the 
Bombay province. 


It would be very interesting to describe the customs and 
beliefs of the Beni-Israel at a time when traditional Judaism 
had not yet influenced the personality of this tribe. 


Festivals and fasts, the memory of which is still alive among 
the Beni-Israel, are particularly ins- tructive in this 
respect. Among these festivals, we must distinguish the cycle 
of those designated by the Maharati word San (festival, 
holiday) and those designated by the Hindustani name Roya, 
which are therefore of more recent origin, and must not 
have escaped the influence of Rahbi. 


Here is the list of holidays in the first category, in 
accordance with the official Jewish calendar. 


Nayyacha-San, or New Year's Day. Agree with all 

other Jews, the Beni-Israel celebrate it on the first Tishre, 
but for the former it lasts two days, 

the Latter allow only one day. 


(1)Cf. Sapir, 11, p.46. The date and even the name of the missionary are very 
uncertain; it has been claimed that he lived nine centuries ago, without taking 
into account the fact that Rahbi's family only arrived in India in the seventeenth 
century. 

We are inclined to believe that this is a character, name unknown, who 

embodies in local tradition the struggle between Jews and Muslims at the time 

of the penetration of Islam. 
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Kiricha-San, Pudding Festival, unknown to all 

other Jews, set for 4 Tishre: the Beni-Israel eat a new wheat 
pudding with honey and recite the Schema, the only Hebrew 
prayer they have preserved. 


Darfalhnicha-San: door closing party, set for 

10 Tishre. This is the Day of Atonement for Jews the world 
over: like them, the Beni-lsrael fast and refrain from going 
out. Although they didn't know how to pray, they preferred to 
stay at home, and not talk to followers of other religions. 


Chila-San, a festival of unknown origin, set for the following day 
of the previous one. The Beni-Israels visit each other and 
distribute alms to the poor, 


Haliha-San, festival of Adar 13 and 14. This is the fast of 
Esther followed by the legal feast of Purim; like all other 
Jews, the Beni-Israel exchange gifts and distribute alms on 
this occasion, 


Anasi-Dukacha-San, feast of sourdough fermentation, 

It's the Jewish Passover. Since we don't eat at [ndes 

of leavened bread, replaced by rice, this feast has lost its 
traditional character: all that remains is the symbol of a 
bottle of vinegar that Pon is careful to hide on the eve of the 
feast. 

the party. 


Birdiacha-San, eight summer holidays during which Beni- 

Israelis do not eat meat: commemoration 

of the national mourning for the month of Ab due to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


This whole cycle bears a very ancient stamp; here's another 
category of festivals, characterized by the name Roya, which 
are not of Israelite origin, and which Rahbi had to adapt to 
Judaism. 


Ramxzan-Roya, a month-long fast: this is the Muslim 
Ramadan, which Rahbi adapts to Jewish customs by setting 
it in the month of Elul, the month of penitence for 
pious Jews. 


Neryacha-Roya, New Year's fast. This is the legal fast 
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of Gedaliah of 3 Tishrei, but which seems to have been 
ignored by the Beni-[srael. 


Eliyah-Hannabicha, the ascension of the prophet Elijah, a 
feast unknown to the rest of Judaism and of imprecise 

origin, but which Rahbi fixed on the 15th shebat to 

coincide with the feast. 

with the Jewish New Year of the Trees. On this day, the Beni- 
Israelis do not eat fruit, 


Thus, when the Beni-Israelites first encountered them, they 
were unaware of the meaning of the practices that 
characterize most festivals. 

They had even forgotten some of the most important feasts, 
such as the Feast of Weeks; all the more reason why they 
should always have ignored the Feast of the Maccabees, which 


was instituted after the writing of the Bible. 


of the Bible. As for the feast of Purim, common to the Beni- 
Israelis, Parsis, Kanarinza and certain other peoples of 
Iranian origin, its persistence confirms the Iranian origin of 
these Israelites. 


On the other hand, the penetration of Ramadan into the 
religious life of the Beni-[srael testifies to a decisive 
influence of Islam on 

Jews forgetful of their religion, an influence that would 
eventually draw many of them away from Judaism. 


Similarly, isn't the feast of Elijah's ascension due to a 
Christian influence? 


This should come as no surprise: the eclecticism of the 
Beni-Israel in matters of religion was matched only by their 
ignorance. As they married idolatrous women, they went so 
far - unheard of anywhere else - as to tolerate their own 
religion. 

The Beni-Israel of antiquity, who had never known pure 
monotheistic reform, were already doing this. 


From Hebrew, these primitives had retained only the little 
prayer of Shema (Listen, Israel). As the native calendar was 
lunar, there was no difficulty in adapting it to the 
synagogue calendar. 
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As for the other traditions of Judaism, we know that they had 
a Shohet (religious butcher); they still call him Kazi today; 
but they only practiced a minimal 

part of Jewish ritual. We have already seen that, Like the 
natives, they do not eat beef. 


From the moral conceptions of Judaism, the Beni[srael seem 
to have retained the messianic faith, the belief in the 
immortality of the soul. The worship of demons and angels 
was very familiar to them. 


Epitaphs written in the Mahratti language, the oldest of 
which dates back only three centuries, can still be found 
in the Bombay cemetery. Their leader was called Baba. 


The Beni-Israel have preserved a number of biblical names, 
but all altered by Hindu pronunciation; here are a few 
examples: 


Ezachiel-Hassajati; Benjamin-Bunnojce; Abraham-Aba- 
jee; Samuel-Samajee ; Elie-Elhoya ; Isaac-Essaya ; Joseph- 


Essoulyee; Moise-Moussajee; Jacob-Akkobjee. The Ker 
inflection is frequent and designates the place of origin, 
e.g. Pen-Ker, Kehin-Ker, Dine-Ker. 


In the days before the Great Reformation, the Beni-Israel were 
scattered throughout a number of towns and villages in the 
Bombay area, and were mainly engaged in oil-making, gardening, 
masonry and cabinet-making. They did not seem to have forgotten 
their ancient warrior virtues, and were reportedly so numerous 
before the arrival of the Europeans that some of them became 
viceroys and governors (or curent 

viceroys and special governors ?}. Many of them, fleeing 
internal wars, would have fled to neighbouring countries, where 
their traces could still be found. 


In any case, long before the final occupation of Bombay by 
the British, the English Company of 


v. 48 
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Indes had understood the advantage it could draw from such 

an intelligent population, isolated in the country, and 

which had not lost its ancient warrior skills. 

As early as the second half of the eighteenth century, 
soldiers and officers supplied by the Beni-Israel were in the 
service of the English: in fact, one of these officers was 
responsible for their emancipation. 


vV 


MODERN EVOLUTION OF BENI-ISRAEL. 


In 1767, Haider Ali, sultan of Mysoe, went to war against 
the king of Travancore, and took from him a large part of 
Malabar, which at that time had not yet been subdued by the 
English. A little later he allied himself with the French 

to 

drive the English out of India; then he died: his son Tippoo 
Sultan was crushed by British power. The disappearance of 
the Muslim dynasty was not regretted in the Middle East. 
India: a fanatic, Haider Ali forced his captives to convert to 
Islam: Tippoo Sahib (or Sultan), no less a fanatic 

than his father, however, had made an exception in favour of 
of a Jew. In 1795, he had taken prisoner the Beni-lsraelite 


Samuel Ezekiel Dineker, colonel in the English army; he 
treated him well, declaring that, circumcised and 
monotheistic, Dine- ker was not to be taken for a "Kafir", 
and like 

Dineker excelled in the art of handling heavy artillery, and 
appointed him general commander of his artillery. 


Shortly afterwards, the Sultan's army captured the town of 
Porouz, six hours' march from Cochin, the center of the 
second largest group of indigenous Jews in India. Fearing 
for the black Jews of Porouz and the town of 
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In Cochin, the religious leader of the Cochin Jews, Ezekiel 
Rahbi, sent his three sons and Isaac Sargon, a distinguished 
linguist, to the sultan with gifts. This delegation was 
favorably received: Tippao Sahib accepted the gifts, and ordered 
his troops to respect the property of the Jews of Porouz: the 
rest of the population did not escape the plunder. 

and was enslaved. 


Having learned of the arrival of a Jewish delegation at the camp, 
General Dineker, burdened by forced service, hurried to join 
Ezekel Rahbi's sons; he informed them of the existence of the 
Beni-Israel tribe in Bombay, and asked them to intervene with 
the Sultan to obtain his release. 

Tippoo Sahib agreed, and the delegation returned to Cochin 
triumphant, accompanied by a Jewish general. 


Dineker, who had never seen orthodox Jews, was very surprised 
by what he discovered in Cochin: the religious service and 

the very scrolls of the Law, unknown to the Beni-[sraelis, 

made a deep impression on this primitive; he vowed to build a 
synagogue for them as soon as he returned to Bombay. 

the Beni-Israel, the Jews of Cochin encouraged him: with their 
help he was able to leave for Bombay, where he was warmly 
welcomed by the English authorities. He subsequently continued 
to bear the title of Commandant, which had become hereditary in 
his family, one of the most distinguished in the Jewish world of 
contemporary India. 


Thanks to the fortune he had acquired in the service of the 
Mu- sulmans, Dineker built the first synagogue in Bombay, 
known to this day as Ma- gen David, "David's Shield". For 
their part, the Israelites of Cochin sent a number of rabbis 
to teach the newcomers. 

Beni-Israel the orthodox oral and written law: the most 
ardent of these missionaries was Yehuda Ashkenazy, who was of 
German origin. Above all, they had to combat the practice of 
women of pagan origin of introducing the 


home of the idols. 
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In 1812, the English Bible Society published the Holy 
Scriptures in Mahratti, the language spoken by the Beni- 
Israel; but Christianity had no hold on them; on the other 
hand, the Israelite school founded the same year by Sargon de 
Cochin, ended up definitively establishing traditional 
Judaism in Bombay. The Beni-Israel's return to Orthodox 
Judaism was further accelerated by the arrival of Jews from 
Baghdad (the millionaire Sason family, among others) and from 
the United States. 

of Yemen, 


In 1836, we met Rabbi Shur- 

rabi, well versed in the Law: with him, the Beni-Israel, 
against whom the prejudices of the recent Jewish immigrants 
still persisted, ceased to be a Hindu tribe. 

to become a Jewish community (1). 


This rapid transformation proves the flexibility and 
intelligence of the Beni-Israel: these qualities, and the 
aptitude for progress of this small but aboriginal 

population, were not lost on the English: while the Muslim 
element was rising up everywhere to fight the East India 
Company, the latter called on the Beni-Israel to consti- 

trate the Beni-Israel. 

The Beni-Israel revealed their military talents: accustomed to 
the cli- mat, speaking the native languages well, they 
rendered active service to the various garrisons: Although the 
progress of civilization is increasingly turning the Beni- 
Israel towards other careers, more than a thousand of them are 
still in active service, including several high-grade 
officers. 


The private schools where the Beni-Israels study Hebrew, 


English, Hindustani and Mahratti, have trained a large number of 


(1) /bia, 
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and civil servants, including writers in English, Mahratti and 
Hebrew. Ezekiel 


Rangfarker, the first schoolmaster of native origin, was 
considered to be the world's foremost grammar expert. 
Hebrew mayor in Asia. Others have created an entire liturgy 
and popular poetry. 


The Beni-Israel have two periodicals, which defen- 

one, the Beni-Israelite, is written in Mahratti, but printed in 
Hebrew characters. 

ques; the other, The Lamp of judaism, is written in English. 


The English language tends to impose itself on the Beni- 
Israel to the detriment of native dialects; the loyalty of 
the Beni-Israel during the great insurrections has cemented 
the bond between Israelites and English, Christians or 
Jews. 


The firmness of their attachment to Judaism is one of the reasons 
The most striking features of the Beni-Israel are that they 
are scarcely considered Jews by the pure-bred Jews, and have 
therefore definitively renounced intermarriage, and no longer 
even ally themselves with the black Jews, descendants of 
their former slave converts, but treated as somewhat of an 
outcast. Above all, they are proud to have had only one 
desertion to record since their return to Judaism: in 1871, 
the military doctor Retnegri was forced by his Catholic chief 
to embrace Christianity; the news of his conversion dismayed 
the Beni-Israel: Retnegri himself, greatly affected, 
eventually recanted. The community decided to reintegrate 
him, not without difficulty, reproaching him less for his 
crime of lése-judaisme than for his disavowal of the Beni- 
Israel's legendary loyalty. 


"The conversion of a Beni-Israel," exclaimed the chief, "is not self-evident. 


- Wouldn't she risk assuming that all the others could do the 
same? But this has never happened, 

even in the days when we Lived without shepherds, without syna- 
gogue and without law books, " 
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This is the story of the remnants of the Beni-Israel tribe. 
An investigation carried out on the spot would perhaps make 
it possible to recognize among the Muslim population and the 
numerous sects that populate India other representatives of 
Judaism (1); these elements, which escape us, more numerous 
undoubtedly than the Beni-Israel, have been definitively 
assi- milated by the other races, a Hebrew traveller from the 
middle of the 19th century. 

of the last century (2), wanted to see in the great tribe 

the Kanarinzi people of the Malabar, congeners of the 


The Kanarinzi practice a religious eclecticism that must have 
been very favorable to the penetration of Islam. Like the 
Jews and Parsis, they celebrate a festival reminiscent of 
Esther. But they professed a strict monotheism, and were 
particularly concerned with the purity of their race. Ritter 
confirms this hypothesis. 


To find out the number of Beni-Israelis, we consulted the 
Census. It should be borne in mind that many Beni-Israel - 
soldiers, civil servants, tradesmen - are naturally scattered 
throughout the English colonies from Aden to Shanghai. 


VI 


Les Juirs BLANCS De Cocuin. 


Less obscure, the story of the second group of Indi-gene 
Jews, or "White Jews of Cochin", is more interesting. Today, 
this group is no more than the remnants of a popula- 


{1} In his lecture, M. Le Chatelier mentioned the presence among the 
Shaikh of the province of Oudh, of a tribe that still bears the name of 
Beni-Israel. 

(2) Benjamin I], 
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tions that were once quite numerous; but it has written 
documents and religious traditions dating back to a very 
ancient epoch. 


A curious document preserved to this day by the Cochin 
community, dating from an earlier period 

to the penetration of Islam in India, can serve us, if not as 
a precise clue to the date of arrival of the Jews in India, at 
least as a starting point for their history in this area. 
countries. 


But before drawing the conclusions it implies, we'll take 
a closer look at the local folklore data: for this, we'll 
use the works of a local, S. Rinmann, and those of the 
traveler Sapir; both these Hebrew authors drew on 
indigenous sources. 


Tradition has it that the first Jews to arrive on the 
Malabar coast were descendants of the ten tribes of the 


North, they are said to have numbered 80,000 warriors, led 
by the Levite Samuel Halévy, carrying two trumpets (1). 
However, the very name of Samuel Halévy, an authentic per- 
son whose tomb is said to still exist in Crangonor, and the 
mention of trumpets as accessories to the Temple service, 
rule out a non-Jerusalemite origin. 


< These Jews would have arrived during the reign of King 
Sharimpir- Mal. Rinmann explains this name as follows: 
sheir in Persian means lion; pir, in Hindustani, saint or 
large; mal-ra, rich, sumptuous; all in all this name means 
simply powerful and sumptuous king, and does not tell us 
anything about the time of this king's reign. 


Nevertheless, it is possible that streams of Jewish 
emigration flowed from Afghanistan to Cochin, as well as to 
Bombay (2): the Malayalam language, spoken by 

the natives and the Jews, seems to be of Afghan origin, from 


{1} Rinmann, p. 145-150. 
(2) Cf. Census of India 1, 279 (1901 ed.). 
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even Ceylon Tamil is thought to have evolved from languages 
originating in north-western Scythia. 


The chronicle of David Rahbi, leader of the White Jews of 
Cochin, written in Hebrew around 16go00, provides us with the 
following data on the origins of the Cochin Jews: the first 
European traveler to recognize the existence of these Jews 
was Hamilton, who in the thirteenth century reported a very 
ancient Jewish settlement at Crangonor, a day's walk from 
Cochin {1}. At the time, Crangonor was home to an independent 
Jewish principality. 

a population of 14,000 Jews living in a neighbouring district 
of the king's palace. He examined their books, and concluded 
that they had come to India after the destruction of the temple 
by Nebuchadnezzar, i.e. in the sixth century BC, and had founded 
a kingdom in Malabar. 

A quarrel between two brother princes would have, 

According to Rahbi's chronicle, this kingdom eventually fell 
into the hands of the natives: Crangonor had been devastated, 
the surviving population reduced to poverty and largely 
converted to Islam. Hamilton claims to have encountered Jews 
mixed with Muslims in Goa, Cochin and elsewhere, the former 
much more highly esteemed than the latter, at least by the 
natives. 


From an ethnic point of view, a distinction must be made today between 
in the Cochin region, the White Jews, or Jews of Jeru- 

salem, and the Black Jews who claim to have been the first 

to come to India: add a group of Black Jews of recent 

origin, made up of freed slaves. What we have here is a 

Jewish society that corresponds singularly to the country's 

psychology of castes and ethnic divisions par excel- lence. 


The first two groups claim to have come to the 
India around the year 68, on the very eve of the capture of the 


(1) Cf. Sapir, p. 60-62. 
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of Jerusalem by Titus: this explains why the whites are 
called "Jews of Jerusalem", which distinguishes them from the 
blacks, of less pure origin, and the Beni-Israel, from the 
northern kingdom. 


Rahbi's chronicle adds that the Jews themselves claim to have 
left Jerusalem in 3828 = 68 of the Christian era, numbering 
80,000, and to have arrived in India in the same numbers, in 
30g; a new immigration... 

took place in 489. The same chronicle reports that 

In ancient times, the Jews occupied many towns, including 
Crangonor, Katour, Madéné, Singali and Zahdan: Crangonor 

was home to 15,000 warriors of royal race, who crossed the 
Patanon river on their way to Cochin. Finally, the same 
chronicle once again mentions Samuel Halévy's name in 
association with that of King Shirapirmal. 


These highly uncertain traditions nevertheless contain a 
grain of truth, at least as far as the successive immi- 
grations of the Jews on the Cochin coast are concerned. 


And here, at last, is a momentous and historically significant event 
established: the arrival in Cochin of 72 Jewish families, headed 

by Joseph Rabban (1), and the granting of a special charter to 

this group by a Malabar king. 


This pre-Islamic charter is written in vatteLluttu 
characters, engraved on copper plates known as "Sasanam 
tables", and was saved from destruction by the Rahbi 
family of Cochin. Con- temporal scholars have already come 
to appreciate its true value. 


Here is a translation of the original, based on Rahbi's chro- 
nique: 


"With the help of the Creator of the world, the one who appoints 
kings, we Muzanah (?) in the year 36 of our reign in 
the palace of Modirilana, we have decreed this writing in favour of the 


(1) Title of a Jewish and Syrian religious leader from the first centuries of the vulgar era. 
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Joseph Rabban, so that he may have the right to use the five 
colors (for his clothing) and so that he may fulfill the 
precepts of his faith in the five species, both he and his 
descendants. He will have the right to celebrate all his 

and to make the voices (of the ins- 

to ride horses and elephants, to celebrate his Law with pomp 
and rejoice in honor of the living; to light great fires in 
broad daylight; to use musical instruments and trumpets in 
the public squares; to walk on white garments (carpets) 
spread out in the open air. 

This charter of dignity we have granted to the said Joseph 
Rabban and to the seventy-two fa- milles who are with him so 
that all (the others) his 

This docu- ment was confirmed in the presence of the kings 
Tireingaer, Bra- bangaar, Ibliboilan, Arina, Samourital, Sheri 
el Boulsroi, Kalaumboi Boltafin, Scribe." 


Graetz, based on a facsimile preserved at Oxford, gives a 
slightly different and moreover faulty translation (1): 


"Sebasteri Seri (?), king of kings, orders: 


"We welcomed the suitable gifts that Joseph Rabban and his 
people faithfully offered us. 


"We confer upon them the following privileges: [ls will have 
the right to wear clothes in five colors, to wear long dresses, 
to go out in pomp and circumstance, to use 

umbrellas and parasols, as well as copper utensils, drums 

and flower crowns, and to decorate their markets and 

streets with bouquets of flowers. We also exempt them from 

all taxes on residence and religious buildings. 


D) Ibid, I, 452. 
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"These privileges will have the force of a royal decree for 
five (?) generations, i.e. Joseph Rabban will have the right 
to bequeath them to his descendants either male or female up 
to the fifth descent, as long as the 

sun and moon will last. Signed: Sebasteri Seri and others 
other princes. 


Here, at last, is a later translation into Malay. 

bare, and which is in the hands of the Rahbi family (1;): this 
text contains a confirmation, by a king of the middle 

age, from the first decree: 


"By the power of God who created the earth according to his 
desire, I raise my hand to the Lord: Irapirman who ordered by 
decree many years ago, a thousand years ago, and who was the 
ruler of this country and Crangonor; he ordered in the year 36 
of his reign with power and firmness: he decreed for joseph 
Rabban five species of colors (to be worn) as well as 
prostration (?), the right to ride a horse or an elephant, the 
official call; the right to make conversions among the five 
peoples, to carry candles 

in broad daylight and put rugs on the ground, as well as 
putting up a shadow tower and the Damon, using trumpets, 

drums that are struck with two arms; all this 

I have granted him and his seventy-two houses; I give up taxes 
and weights {"the black pepper, salt and tobacco trade"). Even 
from those of his religion 

who live in countries other than his own and their syna- 
gogues he alone will be the undisputed leader and sovereign. 


"This engraved copper cup was given to the lord of the five 
colors, Joseph Rabban, and to his descendants, men and 
children, betrothed and betrothed (?) for as long as his 
descendants exist and the moon shines. God will confirm and 
bless these five seeds. Here are the witnesses: King Banada 
Koubartin Matadin, Tirougar, King of 


{1} Sapir, p. 64. 
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Bambela, Nada Rden Shourigdin and Bakanganar, the king of 


Midla Nadei Maca." 


The variants are explained by the difficulty of deciphering 
such an ancient text in a forgotten language and script. The 
most important fact is undeniable. 


At a very remote time, an Israelite who was to be 

of high origin, as attested by the title of Rabban, came at 
the head of a group of 72 families: the king had no hesitation 
in conferring on him princely rights similar to those enjoyed 
by the Jewish heads of the royal family of Babylon, and 

from Palestine. Other Jews had already settled in India: 

This is clear from the passage about Jews and synagogues in 
other parts of India, and also from the traditions of the Jews 
and synagogues in other parts of India. 

and the facts described above. 


It remains to be seen when the group led by Joseph Rabban 
arrived and from which country. 


David Rahbi's chronicle, after reproducing various 
traditions, stops at the following hypothesis: 


"In 4130 of Creation, 370 of the Christian era, a group of 
10,000 Jews, men and women, was brought to Malabar. 

women, who settled in the following four localities: 
Crangonor, Palor, Madoi, Palata, and to Patanou and 
Shingela, not far from Crangonor. Joseph Rabban 

who had crossed Persia and Azaret to reach Mala- bar (1)." 


In 379, King Shirapirmal Guady, who bore the name 

Ecrailermon, granted them a charter and the privileges 
engraved on a copper cup known as a shipocedi (?). 

Their prince Joseph Rabban received the title of "man with the 
good smell". He ruled "over his own people after dividing 

his principality into eight districts". 


The "Halila" or official calendar displayed in the syna 


(1) According to Rinmann, p. 151, 
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Cochin's gogue maintains 370 and 379 as the dates of the 


Jews' arrival in India and the granting of the royal charter. 


Several scholars have subjected this data to serious 
critical examination: Burnell dates the charter to 774 and 


adds that palaeographic reasons don't allow us to put 
this date any closer (1). 


A more detailed study, however, proves that this 

date cannot be later than the sixth century: indeed, the arrival 
of the Nestorian Christians can be traced back to the seventh 
century, and their charter is indisputable. 

and copied word for word from the Jewish charter (2). 


Graetz adopts the date 490 (3). He believes that the 
persecutions directed against Jews and Christians by King 
Firouz between 470 and 485 must be considered the main cause of 
the mass emigration of Jews (and Nestorians) to the Far East. 
The Jewish historian has no doubt that the title rabban 
(master, lord) is of Mesopotamian origin: the term indicates a 
rabbinic or exilarchic self-rule, 


Be that as it may, the following remains: long before the 
penetration of Islam into Malabar, the Jews of Cochin were 
already there, if not in large numbers, then at least 
influential. 

of Iran and Palestine, black Jews, originally from Yemen, where 
Jews have always been numerous and in relation with 

the Malabar. 


Both were more or less well known to the rest of the 
Jewish world: 


In the tenth century, Ibn Wahab reported the existence of 
black Jews in India: at the same time, Saadia spoke of 
Baghdad Jews seeking their fortune in India. 


(1) Census, ibid. 
(a) Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia, art. Cochin. 
(3) T. 11, pp. 452 and 463. 
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In the twelfth century, Benjamin de Tudéle spoke of the 
black Jews who inhabited the land of "pepper, cynamon and 
ginger"; he counts about a thousand of them, and adds that 
these Jews from Malabar and Ceylon own the Bible, the 
Prophets and part of the Talmud, 


This indication could have cast doubt on the authenticity 
of traditions relating to the existence in India of a 
large, more or less independent Jewish population, if 


Had Maimonides not come to us, with his great authority, to 
explain that a large part of the Jewish communities in the 
Indies knew almost nothing about Judaism. These dissi- dents 
would thus have escaped the attention of the Spanish 
traveller, who moreover does not seem to have visited the 
Indies himself; but they did not escape the observation of 
Marco Polo: Marco Polo noted the presence of numerous Jews in 
the Indies as well as in Ceylon: a Christian, he was 
indifferent to their worship (1). 


A tradition that ran through the Jewish communities of 
located the Sambatian or Sabbatical river near Calicut; 
this proves that people in the Diaspora believed in 

the existence of independent and unorthodox Jews in India. 


One conclusion must be drawn: the limited number of black 

Jews Benjamin encountered in the Indies decidedly rules 

out any hypothesis of black Jewish supremacy in the 

Indies. 

whatever their descendants say today. The group 

with Joseph Rabban was perfectly composed of 

whose type, in keeping with that of other Jews, has survived to 
the present day. 


Once in possession of a fortified town, the Jews cons- 
truted Crangonor; they continued to call Joseph Rabban by 
this name to make it clear that he could not exist. 

t, in their eyes, a Jewish kingship outside Palestine(2). 


(1) Travels. 
{2} Rinmann, 
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Joseph's descendants, known to non-Jews as Radjas, reigned 
in Crangonor for 72 generations without seeming to disturb 
the peace of the colony. 


Europeans in India. 


VII 


Europeans AND COCHIN JEWS. 


The discovery of the sea route to India inaugurates 


a new era in the history of the vast agglomeration of races 
that populate the Indian Empire. White Jews 

of Cochin were not to escape the kind of fatality that 
seems to have been pursuing the Israelites in almost all 
Christian countries since the end of the fourteenth 
century. The first consequence of religious persecution was 
the arrival in India of the first Jewish refugees, who thus 
preceded the Portuguese in the Far East. 


The first European Vasco de Gama met in Calicut was a 
Polish Jew who had come to India via Turkey and 
Palestine (1). 


Previously, two Jewish families from Eastern Europe, the 
Ashkenazi and Rotenburg families, had lived in Crangonor, 
where they established their roots (2). 


A Spanish scholar, Nissim, has left a liturgical poem in 
which he recounts how, having left Spain, he was sold into 
slavery and reached Shingali, where he had the good 
fortune to see a king of Israel (3). 


(1) Keyserling, 
(2) Sapir. 
(3) loid, p. 83. 
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The arrival of the Portuguese not only put an end to the 
independence of the Jews of Crangonor, but also made them 
partly dis-appear. Vasco de Gama took advantage of the fact 
that they had no cannons: a large number of Jews would have 
perished in the attack. 

the landing of the Portuguese navigator's sailors (1). 


In 1523, the Portuguese seized Crangonor and made it their 
citadel (2). 


The establishment of maritime relations between Portugal 
and India did not fail to attract Portuguese Jews to the 
latter country. By the end of the fifteenth century, a 
Portuguese sailor of Jewish faith, Gaspar de las Indias, 
had become admiral to Sabayo, the Sultan of Goa (3). 


In 1524, the Muslims surprised and massacred a large 
number of Jews and Portuguese (4). 


The rigors of the Inquisition in Portugal forced a number of 
Marranos to emigrate to India, where they joined their native 
co-religionists. The pre 


The presence of neo-Christians among the Jews soon served as a 
pretext for the authorities to institute the Inquisition in 
Cran- gonor itself, which was beyond any control in this remote 
country, 

the Portuguese multiplied the number of victims, sowing 
desolation and death among a peaceful population (5). Few 
families seem to have escaped the attacks of the cruel 
Catholic pirates. In 1565, the last survivors of the White 
Jews left Crangonor to seek refuge in Cochin, where they 

had been preceded by 

a number of their co-religionists. And so, after thousands of 
years of existence, the small Jewish community disappeared. 
Such is the horror of the memories that the misdeeds of 
Portuguese domi- nation have left among the Jews that today 


{1) Rinmann, p. 151. 


{a) Jewish Encyclop. based on the Arabic author Zain ad Din al Ma'bori. 
(3) lbidem. 


(4) Rinmann, p. 75, 


{5) Jewish Encycl, Cochin. 
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the whites of Cochin still avoid staying in their former 
capital, Crangonor, stained with the blood of their 
ancestors. 


Rahbi's chronicle adds a few characteristic details to these 
facts: the kingship of the white Jews of Crangonor disappeared 
following a quarrel between two brother princes; ‘the last 
king, Joseph Azar, had to flee across the river and take refuge 
in Cochin. Taking advantage of the decadence of the whites, the 
black Jews prospered; they soon demanded a synagogue, which the 
whites refused: the blacks took advantage of the arrival of the 
Portuguese to revolt (1565), so that the whites were forced 
to take refuge in Cochin. In 

In this city, the Radja allocated them a special territory close 
to his palace. The Crangonor refugees then had four chiefs, 
Samuel Castiel, David Belilia, Ephraim Zalih and 

Joseph Halévy. Their numbers were so considerable that the 
Portuguese his- torian De Barros (1496-1570) called the 

Radja of Cochin "King of the Jews". [They owned many 

slaves, who would later give rise to a third group, the 

"freed black Jews". 


Cochin itself was not long protected from the Portu- 
and renewed their atrocious persecutions. Lades- 


he destruction of the great synagogue, the glory of the 
Cochin Jews, and the annihilation of their last historical 
documents ‘exasperated the hostility of the Jews against 
Portuguese rule. [Here, as in Brazil, the Portuguese were 
later to suffer the consequences of their hatred. 

It was with the help of the capital and maritime knowledge of 
the Jews that, in the middle 

In the seventeenth century, the Dutch penetrated the 
Indies. Reduced to extreme poverty, the Jews of Cochin 
immediately placed themselves under the protection of the 
Dutch admiral, who tried in vain to breach the city walls 
during the rainy season of 1662: the Dutch were forced to 
withdraw, and would have been wiped out had it not been for 
the help of the Jews. 


lw. 49 
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Jews. The Portuguese took their revenge by storming the 

Jewish quarter, razing synagogues and many houses, and 
massacring a number of the male population, 

women and children. The surviving Jews sought refuge in the 
mountains and surrounding villages. At 

return of the summer season, the Dutch reappeared, rallied 

the fugitive Jews and resumed their attack on Cochin, which they 
finally took thanks to a stratagem of their own. 

allies (1): they had filled ja bell with straw, with which the 
Portuguese sentinels were sounding the alarm; some of them then 
climbed up 

Surprised by the silence of the bell, the Portuguese believed 
the city had been taken and routed. The Jews immediately 

opened the gates to the Dutch admiral. 


Rid of his odious tyrants, the Rajah of Cochin formed an 
alliance with the Dutch. As for the Jews, they transported 
the famous bell to the synagogue square; Cochin still boasts 
a clock tower commemorating the capture of the city by the 
Dutch, a momentous event in the history of the city's Jews. 


The Dutch, inaugurating a philo-Jewish policy, used Jews to 
consolidate their colonial empire at the expense of the 
Portuguese and Spanish. 


The Cochin community soon recovered and, thanks to 
tolerance, prospered once again: the synagogue was rebuilt 
with great pomp in 1671. Amsterdam's wealthy Jewish 
community forged ties with Cochin and actively contributed 
to the revival of the city's Jews: 


several Jewish merchants, such as the wealthy Percira, came 
to Cochin, bringing with them books for worship and 
information on Jewish literature, which helped to reor- 
ganize the black community as well as the Jews. 


(1) Rinmann, 151; Sapir l, 66, 
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white (1). Finally, Asian Jews, families from Aleppo and 
Baghdad, also settled in Cochin. A scholar from Aleppo, David 
Rahbi, became the historian of the Jews of Cochin. 

and founder of the Rahbi family, who would play a key role in 
the history of the community's definitive recovery. 


As a commercial agent for the Indo-Dutch Company and highly 
esteemed by the Radja, who called him Faradji (foreigner), 
David Rahbi was able to make enormous sacrifices on behalf 
of his co-religionists. As early as 1684, he had worship 
books printed at his own expense in Ams- terdam: it was 
under his impetus that the Israelites of Cochin abandoned 
their own rite and adopted the rites and customs of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 


His grandson, Ezekiel Rahbi, published a collection of 
liturgical poems in 176g, including rituals and poems of 
indigenous origin: he was a philanthropist whose generosity 
extended to black Jews: thanks to his munificence, the Cochin 
synagogue is one of the richest in Asia. 


The capture of Cochin by the English in 1785 did nothing to 
change the situation of the Jews: to win them over, Colonel 
Mi-chaelen, the conqueror of the city, presented the 
synagogue with a golden crown. 


The Europeanization of Cochin's white Jews was already 
* at that time an accomplished fact, 


By the middle of the last century, they numbered around 
fifty families divided into six clans, and made up of the 
survivors of the Crangonor Jews and European and Asian 
refugees. 


White Jews continue to occupy a distinct neighborhood that 
has become one of the wealthiest in the city: each house is 
surrounded by a garden; the synagogue, with its artistic 
porcelain floor tiles, is a landmark in the city. 


(1) Rinmann, p.152, 
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from China by a Jew from Kurdistan, depend on extensive 
gardens. A special school teaches Hebrew, English and 
Malabar (1). 


However, Cochin's white Jews have so far proved inferior to 
the Beni-Israel: they excel in commerce, but do not 
distinguish themselves in letters or official administration. 
The city was reduced to a secondary role, 

they prefer the major centers of the em- pire. 


VII 


Black Jews don't COCHIN. 


The group of black Jews is much more numerous 

than that of the white Jews; and the freed slaves of Cochin 
itself and of the many vil- 

lages of the region. Many still live in the old 

Jewish settlements in Crangonor. Like the whites, they claim 
to come from Shingali; they follow the ancient Hindu rite. 
The whites look down on them, and consider them to be the 
descendants of former slaves who revolted during the 
massacre of the Crangonor Jews. 

by the Portuguese and appropriated the traditions of their 
masters. 


The truth is that the Portuguese, bitter enemies of the 
Jews found it difficult to distinguish black Jews from indi- 


genes, so black Jews escaped persecution more easily. 


However, the fact that Benjamin de Tudéla experienced 


(1) dbid, p. 154, 
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Black Jews practicing Judaism to a greater or lesser 
extent proves that black communities are older than 
white people claim. 


The blacks themselves, reversing roles, claim to have been 
the first to arrive in the Indies; the whites, who arrived 
around the fifteenth century, are said to have taken away 
their pre-eminence and stolen their traditions: it was their 
ancestors who obtained the charter from the king of Cochin 
and were the masters of Crangonor. 


The two most authoritative Hebrew travelers of modern 
times, Jacob Sapir, of Jerusalem, very impartial in his 
judgments, andS. Rinmann, a Galician adopted by the white 
Jews of Cochin, explain the origin of the blacks in 
various ways. 


Sapir (1) has no hesitation in attributing to black Jews a 
Jewish origin, more or less altered by intermarriage with 
native women and the effects of a thousand-year sojourn under 
the scorching tropical sun. 11 rightly alleges that in Yemen, 
Baghdad and Kurdistan there are some 

many Jews whose brown complexion is very similar to that of 
Malabar Jews. It would be wrong to believe that the complexion 
of black Jews is comparable to that of Negroes: with a few 
exceptions, they have all the complexion varieties of the 
indigenous races, 


Black Jews try to show off their Jewishness as much as 
possible, so they wear a special turban and long braids to 
distinguish themselves from the indi- genes; in this, too, they 
are close to the Jews of Yemen. 


Sapir categorically concludes that blacks are the 
descendants of former Israelites who married native women 
in the [ndes, 


Rahbi's chronicle, the only source we have on the past of 
the Black Jews, reports that during the 


{1} I, pp. 67, 68 ct 73. 
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white reign in Crangonor, the blacks were never admitted to 
the white synagogues; they had their own houses of prayer, 
and even their own separate quarters (1). After the 

of the last king of Crangonor, the blacks had the upper hand. 
and prospered: they revolted and definitively- 


the place of the whites when the latter had to flee before the 
Portuguese. It was from this time onwards that they "took 
pride" and began to claim a very ancient origin (2). As the 
whites continued to despise them and refuse to enter into 
marriages with them, the blacks, enriched and civilized, tried 
to react: in the seventeenth century, they approached a chief 
rabbi in Palestine to force the whites to agree to mixed 
marriages. 


For a time, the blacks managed to dislodge the whites from 
Cochin's famous synagogue, but the synagogue was returned 
to the whites thanks to Sem-Tob Kastiel's influence with 
the Dutch authorities. 


The antagonism between whites and blacks was not to subside 
thereafter: T. Sapir, who visited Cochin around 1850, 

reports that in the synagogue "the blacks did not dare to 

sit before the whites, that they were not admitted 

in the service of the Law, that they were treated, in short, as slaves 
freedmen". 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, a 
rapprochement seems to have taken place under the influence 
of western ideas propagated by rabbis of European origin. 
The blacks, generally poor, are farmers, shopkeepers and 
workers; they compete with the whites in religious zeal, and 
own schools where Hebrew and the Law are taught. Even in 
Cochin, the whites persist in not uniting with the blacks, 
but in the new towns, color prejudice is tending to 
disappear, 


(1) bid., p. 66. 
(2) Rinmann, p. 163. - Sapir, p.66. 
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Finally, let's say a word about freed Black Jews. 

must choose a Jewish godfather, who then becomes, from 

his master and protector. Cochin has a community of these 
freedmen: they are 

mostly bookbinders, clerks and merchants. The whites and often 
the blacks treat these freedmen as an inferior race; the 
freedmen cannot marry a pure-bred Jewess; in Ja synagogue they 
crouch on the ground tan- 


say that white people sit on chairs. 


Sapir reports that in 1848 the freedmen revolted 

against such treatment and left the Israelite quarter to live 
in the new English quarter. [There, they built a synagogue. One 
of their rabbis, Ana, wrote a scroll of the Law in his own 
hand. But when the plague broke out 

Among them, the superstitious freedmen believed in divine 
punishment and returned to their former homes, 


In recent times, there has been a noticeable rapprochement 
between the three groups, 


The Census of India, t. l., ed. 1901, gives us the following 
figures for the Jewish population of India: 


Aden . . . . 2,800 | Indescentrales . 24 
Assam . 1,000 | Central provinces. 127 
Baluchistan . 48 | Madras. , . 45 Baroda . 
CE 8 | States of Madras . 1,288 Bengal... 

1; 939.) (MY SONG chee oe eae ne Road Ga Se 34 


Bengali States 7 | N. W. Fronter Pro- 


Berar 5 ; 3 vince, , , , 4 

Mumbai . 12,928 | Punjab... 14 

Bombay province. ggi | Rajputana............. 5 

Burma ... . 685 | United Provinces sess. 54 


Some 21,000 mes. 
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However, our personal information allows us to 

these figures: in fact, the control system is 

"2° the emigration of Jews from Iran and Europe, far from 
decreasing, is increasing every year. 

days. 


CONCLUSION 


This study shows that Judaism preceded Islam in the Indies, 
entering via the dual routes of Arabistan and Iran, that it 
exerted a considerable influence on the evolution of monotheism 
there, but that the racial parti- cularism with which it is 
inseparable was fatal to the Indies. 


Thanks to its egalitarian tendencies, Islam had no trouble 
absorbing Judaizers and even pure-bred but primitive Jews, 
especially as these primitives professed the principles of 

a Judaism that was sin- gularly close to those of Islam. In 
India 

as elsewhere in Asia and Africa, the mass conversion of 

these populations must have formed the first Muslim core. 

Only the Jews of Cochin resisted, thanks to their Orthodox 
origins and long-standing relations with their co-religionists 
in Iran and Yemen. 


It was precisely this group, the most persistent and the most 
“open to European influences, which suffered the san- glant 
shock of Christian penetration. The survivors of the 
Crangonor community, swollen by a contingent of new 
emigrants, nonetheless remained a significant factor in the 
development of India, thanks to their relations with the 

rest of the world. The Judeophile policy of the Hol- 

landans was one of the reasons for the prosperity of their 
empire. 
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colonial. In this, as in so many other respects, the English 
imitated the Dutch. Not only did they enlist the help of the 
Jews of Cochin, but they were the first to shake off the 
age-old torpor of a forgotten Jewish tribe; the Beni-Israel 
owe the English their return to Judaism and the prodigious 
growth that followed. Never has a wise policy been better 
rewarded. The Israelites, who were once the forerunners of 
the Muslims in India, are now setting them an example of 
social uplift. 

and moral progress achieved with the help of the English. 

As for the Jews themselves, they see India as a place where 
the 

from all over the Orient, Russia and Rumania, many Jewish 
emigrants flocked to India. It is impossible to know the exact 
number of these emigrants, as official registers list them as 
Originating from their respective countries. But in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and all the secondary ports, Jewish 
communities were growing steadily. 

N. SLouscu. 
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JEWISH SETTLEMENTS IN ROMAN AFRICA 


Israelites, as we know, are now very numerous in North Africa. 

In the 1901 census, there were 

There are some 60,000 in Algeria, about 18,000 in the Tri- 
politaine, including 10,000 in Tripoli; 60,000 in Tunisia, including 
40,000 in Tunis; 80,000 in Morocco. That's a total of over 200,000 
Israelites in all the countries that made up Latin Africa. Most of 
the Jews in the cities on the coast came in relatively recent times, 
either from Spain or Portugal, Italy or France, or even from Asia 
Minor and the Orient. But many Israelites were already settled in 
the region in the Middle Ages, and are frequently mentioned by Arab 
writers. They were descended from the Jews who inhabited North 
Africa under Roman rule. 

However, we have much more information on this subject than is 
generally believed. That's why we feel it's important to clarify 
what we know from the texts. 


t Suries [sraélites du nord de l'Afrique, cf, Cazes, star sur l'haxtorre des Israétites 
de Tunisie, Paris, 48859: Bertholon, La population et les rares en Tunisie. IV, Les 
Israélites ‘Olivier, La Tunisie, Paris. 1898. p. SK et seq.ji Lapie, Les civilisations 


pp. 


tunisiennes, Paris, 1808, p. 52-60: 123-135; 164-170; 220-0065 Wahl, L'Algérie, 
2nd edn, Paris, 1859, p. 214 ff: Isaac Bloch, Zascrigtions tumulaires des anciens cimetiéres 
1Sraélites d'Alger, Algiers, 1883. 


3? Time of November 22, 1401. 


* These figures are those of the Alliance Isradlite, which has obligingly com- 

municated them to us, along with various other information. Eighteen years ago, M. Loch 
counted 6,000 Jews in Tripoli, 55,000 in Tunisia, 43,500 in Algeria, 160,000 in Morocco 
(article Juifs in the Dictionnaire universel de géographie by Vivien de Saint-Martin, 

Paris, 4884). Here are the chilfres given most recently in the article Africa in The 

Jewish Lancy- clopedia New-York and London, 140f,t. IL, p. 225): in Morocco, 100,000 to 
200,000; 

in Algeria, 50,000; in the Sahara, 8,000; in Tunis, 45,000: in Tripohtaine. 6 000, 

- We have every reason to believe that the data provided by Af{/iance Israelite is the closest 
to reality. 
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ancient, epigraphic and other documents on the number, 
Organization and history of Jewish communities in Roman Africa! 


Was there already a Jewish colony in Punic Carthage? This has often 
been assumed, and is indeed quite likely, but so far we have no 
proof. Punic inscriptions from Carthage contain the word Sallum, 
reminiscent of the Salom of Hebrew epitaphs; but Punic was so 
closely related to Hebrew that we can't be sure. Later traditions 
can perhaps be explained by a 

vague memory of old relations between Carthage and the Jewish world. 
The Tarschisch or Tharsis of the Old Testament was identified 

with Carthage by the Septuagint, by the Aramaic Targums, and 

then by 

by Saint Jerome; and this is how the Carthaginians figure in 


a Latin Vulgate *. According to Judeo-Christian tradition, 
Canaanites, driven out of their country by the Iebrews, had 
settled in Africa. Among them, according to the Talmud, were the 
Girgaschites or Girgaseens. Saint Jerome also tells us that Ger- 
gesaeus established colonies in Africa y, and Procopius even 
claims that the descendants of these fugitives had preserved their 
physiognomy and their name until the first century of our era: "Hs 
inhabit 

the country," he says, "and they use the Phoenician language. They 
built a fort in a town in Numidia, where Tigisis is now. There, near 
a large fountain, are two white stone steles, covered with 
Phoenician characters which mean: "We are those who fled before 
Joshua, son of 


1 Gratz's and Schuirer's great Histories of the Jews are completely incomplete on this 
point, and M. Théodore Reinach himself, in his excellent article Juiaes in Saglio's 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités, mentions Jewish colonies only in Car- thage, Hammam-Lif, 
Sétif, Cirta, and one proselyte in Numidia. Without wishing to return to the questions 
that concern the general history of the Jewish people under the Roman Empire, we 
propose here to complete, as far as Africa is concerned, Mr. Th. Reinach's learned 
memoir, 


3 Cazés, Essai sur Uhistaire des Israclites de Tunisie, chap. 1; Bertholon, in 
Olivier's Tunisia, pp. 50 and 89; P. Delattre, Gamart ou la nécropole juive de 
Carthage, Lyon, 1895, p. 48. 


3 Ezech, xxvii, 12: "Carthaginenses negotiatores tui, a multitudine cunctarum 
divitiarum, argento, ferro, stanno, plumboque, repleverunt nundinas tuas." - Cf. 
The Jewish Encyclopedia, t. I, p. 226. 


* Ver, Schab., vi, 36 c. Cf, The Jewish Encyclopedia, t. L, p, 225. 


5 Onomastica acra, ed. Lagarde, 
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Navé!" If a Jewish legend from the Middle Ages is to be believed, it 
was not only Canaanites but also descendants of Esau who settled 
in North Africa. The Yosippon relates that Sepho, son of Eliphaz, 
son of Esau, was taken prisoner in Egypt by the viceroy Joseph, 
escaped and took refuge in Carthage, where he was appointed general 
by King An- elas? But all in all, these legends, while they seem to 
attest to ancient relations between Africa and Palestine, are not 
sufficient to prove that Israelites actually settled in Punic 
Carthage. The question can only be answered by 

new discoveries. 


On the contrary, under Roman rule, the existence of numerous 
Jewish colonies in Africa is attested by a host of texts and 
archaeological documents. Without mentioning Alexandria or the 
Greek East, or Rome, whose Israelite communities are well known, 
the presence of Jews can be observed in all the countries 
surrounding Latin Africa: in Cyrenaica, Sicily, Sardinia 5, the 
Balearics, Spain’. It would have been surprising if Africa alone 
had remained outside this dimmi- 

gration. Indeed, in one of his letters, Saint Jerome asserted that 
the Israelite colonies formed an unbroken chain. 

"from Mauretania, through Africa and Egypt" to PInde $. Everything 
suggests that Saint Jerome's assertion is hardly exaggerated, at 
least as far as the north of FA- is concerned. 


frique. A series of Jewish settlements, all predating the Arab inva- 
sion, dotted this country from the Cyrenaica border to the depths of 
Morocco °. 


Of all these colonies, the largest appears to have been 


t Procopius, De bello Vandal, II, 
20. to Yosippon, I, 2. 


3 I Macchab, xv, 23; Act, apost, 11, 10; vi, 9; Josephus, C. Apton:, II, 4; Procopius: 
De Aedific., VI, 2; Corpus inscript. graec., IV, 5361. 


+ Corpus inscript. graec., IV, 9895; Gregory the Great, Epist. VIII, 25; IX, 38. 
5 Tacitus, Ann. II, 85; Gregory the Great, Epist. IX, 195. 


6 Severi episcopi epistula de Judaeis, in Patrol. lat. de Migne, t. XX; p. 731 et 
sulv, 


7 Corpus inscript. lat., II, 1982; Chwolson, Corpus inscript. hebr., n. 83. 


s Saint Jerome, Epist. 129, 4, ad Dardanum : " . a Mauritania per Africam et 

Agyptum, Palaestinamque et Phenicem, Celen Syriam et Osrhohenem, Mesopo- tamiam 

atque Persidem tendunt ad Indiam. Hec est, Judaee, tuarum longitudo et 

latitudo terrarum: in his gloriaris, super his te per diversas provincias ignorantibus 
jactitas, > - Cf, Schürer, Geschichte der Juden, 3rd ed., t. III, p. 49 ff, 


>? Our thanks go to Mr Cagnat, Mr Salomon Reinach, and to 
M. Gsell, who kindly helped us to complete our research on a number of points. 
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that of Carthage. It is known to us through a wide variety of 
documents: authors' texts, tombs, epitaphs in Latin or Hebrew, 
magic tablets in Greek, terracotta lamps, testimony from the 
Talmud. 


Among the Christian authors of Africa, almost all of whom write 
frequently about the Jews, Tertullian deserves a special place here 
for the precision of his information. Not only does he frequently 
attack the Israelites of Carthage and write against them 

a special treatise (Adversus Judaeos), but he also tells us 

shows them at work. He depicts their jealousy of Christians, their 
intrigues, and the maneuvers they used to incite the pagans to 
persecution; he describes a caricature of Christ, which a Jew 
carried through the streets of Carthage? He portrays a pro- 

he had heard himself discuss*. He tells us 


that the Jewish women of Carthage only wore veils outside their 
homes $. He also mocks Judaizing pagans *. 


Recent archaeological discoveries fully confirm Tertullian's 
testimony. The large necropolis 

visit north of Carthage, near Gamart, is none other than the centre 
of the Israelite community in Roman times. Over a hundred vaults dug 
into the Djebel-Khaoui have been explored, each containing 15 to 17 
graves, sometimes more. The layout of the tombs conforms to Talmudic 
prescriptions; the seven-branched candelabra is often traced or 
painted on the walls of the chambers, and the small finds made 
during the excavations complete the proof that Israelites were 
buried in most of these vaults. In Gamart, La Marsa, Byrsa and other 
parts of Carthage, Jewish epitaphs have been discovered, accompanied 
by the seven-branched candlestick, most written in Latin 7, some 
with the Hebrew word Salom in Hebrew characters $. In addition, we 
now possess a whole series of Jewish lamps, decorated with the 
seven-branched candlestick, and found in Carthage". 


Jertullian, Apolog., T; Scorpiac., 10. 
2 Apoloy, 10: Ad nation, II, 14. 
+ Adrers. Judaeos, 1 


t De coron, 4: "Apud Judaeos tam sollemne est feminis eorum velamen capitis, ut 
inde noscantur," 


5 Apolog.. 46. 


P. Delattre, Gamart ou la nécropole juive de Carthage, p. 35 ff; Corpus inscript 
lat, VILI, suppleri, 14097-14114. 


T Corpus enscript, lat.. VIU, 1091 = Additam, p. 929; supplem, 44102; 14104; 
P. Delattre, L''pigraphie chréticnne a Carthage, p. 42; Gamart, p. 41-42. 


S P. Delattre, Cosmos du 24 mars 188$, p. 465: Gamart, p. 31; C'arthaye autre- 


times, Carthage aujourd'hui, 2nd ed. (Tunis, 1902), p. 142. 
"P, Delattre, Gamarit, p. 40-41; Musée de Carthage, IL, p. 37; pl. IX, 2; Car- 
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Among the many magic tablets that have been uncovered 

Some of the finds from the amphitheatre and neero- poles clearly 
show a Judaic influence. 

Among other deities and demons, Jao or 


Jehovah, the god of the Jews 1. v Hit even formulas like this one: 
"I adjure you again by the God of heaven, who reigns over the 
Cherubim, who delimited the earth and separated the sea from it, 
Jao, Abriao, Arbathiao, Sabao, Adonai...," The Greek magician 

who devised these formulas, or the one who transcribed them in 
Carthage, must have worked mainly for the Jews. 


Finally, the Talmud provides us with some additional information on 
this Israelite community. On several occasions, it mentions the 
Carthaginian rabbis Abba, Hanna, Isaac and others. These 
Carthaginian rabbis seem to have lived between 

the 11th and last centuries of our era. 


Jewish communities outside Carthage 

or isolated Jews in several localities of Fancienne Procon- sulaire. 
On the beach of Hammam-[Lif, where the city of Naro probably once 
stood, the ruins of a synagogue dating from Roman times have been 
discovered, with mosaics and inscriptions that mention 

the sinagoga and an arcosinagogus*. In an inscription from Utica 

is an archon, the common title of the chief magistrate of 

Israelite communities*. In a passage from the Cié de Dieu, where 
Saint Augustine recounts a miracle that took place in Uzal, 

near Utique, at the sanctuary of St. Stephen, there is mention of a 
Jewish sorcerer fe, An African sermon attests to the presence of 
Israelites at Simittu (Chemtou), in Proconsular Numidia®; not far from 


thage autrefois, Carthage aujourd'hui. p. 139-142; La Blanchére et Gauckler, l'ata- 
logue du Musée Alaou, p. 201 : k. 589-591. 

1 Corpus inscript. lat. VI, supplem. 12309; 12511; P. Molinier, Memoires des 
Antiquaires de France, t. LVII, 1897, p. 212 ff; Wünsch, Defrionuin tabelle, Beriin, 


41897, praefat... p. XVH; Gsell, Meianges de Ecole de Rome, 1901, p. 205, 


> Corpus inscript. lat., VIL, supplem. 12511. - Ct. P. Delattre, La pèlerinage 
aux ruines de Carthage, Lyon, 1902, p, 65. 


3 Cf. Muenter, Primordia ecclesiae africanae, afne, 1820, p. 165: Neubauer, Za 
géoqgraphaice du Taimud, Paris, 186$, p. 411; Hamburger, Aeal-AEncyclogidie fiir Dibe 
und Talmud, article Kartharyo. 

* Corpus inscript. lat., VIL, supplei, 12457. - For bibliography, see above, § H. 


5 Corpus inscript. lat., VII, 1205 - .fddituin.. p. 931. 


6 Saint Augustine, De cete. Det, XNIIL, 8, 21 - It is not clear from Augustine's 
account whether this Jewish sorcerer was from Uzali or Carthage. 


T " Audeo dicere: Vicinam civitatem vestram imitamini? Vicinam cicstatem Xi- 


miltu imitamini"... Nemo 161 intrat in theatrum... Nullus /udreus intravit." 
pendix des Sermons d'Avgustin, serio 17,9. - Patrol. lat, de Migne, t. XLVI 


p. SSi, 
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la, near Souk-el-Arba, a village now known as Ain-el-Joudi. 


In Byzacene, traces of Jews are rarer. However, St. Augustine 
mentions Judaizers on the shores of Lake Triton, at Thusurus 
(Tozeur), where the bishop himself set an example. A curious 
inscription recently discovered at Henchir-Djouana, west of 
Kairouan, seems to relate to 

A nearby locality, between Sufes and Djebel Trozza, is called 
ZZenchir-loudia 3. Finally, Ifadrumete, the region's major market 
town, also had its Israelite colony or Judaizers. A series of 
singular magical tablets have been found, in which the god of the 
Jews, under his various names, ao, Sa- baoth, etc., plays a major 
role $. Sometimes Jehovah is invoked in the midst of other 
divinities, sometimes he is invoked alone. In the latter case, the 
magic formula is no more than a long paraphrase of biblical verses, 
and we find passages like this one, repeated several times: "I 
adjure you, demonic spirit who is here, by the sacred name, Aoth, 
Abaoth, the god of Abraham, and Iao 

of Isaac, lao, Aoth, Abaoth, the god of Israel...". Undoubtedly, 
these tablets were able to reproduce magic formulas written 

in other countries, notably Egypt; but the exclusive role 
attributed to Jehovah and the use of these all-Jewish formulas 
cannot be explained without the presence of Israelites in 
Hadrumete. These incantations seem to date from the second or 
third century AD. 


We know of two Jewish communities in Tripolitania that date back 

to Roman times. Saint Augustine tells us about the community of 

Oea 

(Tripoli). We know that the bishop of Hippo refused to accept 
Jerome's new translation of the Old Testament from the Hebrew text 
in his church. He criticized it for deviating too much from the 
Greek, and insinuated that the translator perhaps didn't know Hebrew 
inside out. In this connection, he mischievously recounted to Jerome 
a rather piquant little scene that had recently occurred in the 


(-[y- 


t Saint Augustine, Epist. 196, Asellico episcopo. - Cf. especially 196, 1; 4 (44); 
4 (46): "Aptus iste nescio quis, de quo scripsisti quod doceat judatzare chris- 


tiauos." 


1 Cagnat, Bull, arch. du Comité des trav, histor, 1901, n. 9, p. 114-115. - 


Cf. 


our article entitled Paiens judaisants, essat d'explication d'une inscription africaine, in 
the 1902 Kevue archéologique. 


> Tissot, Géographie comparée de la province romaine d'Afrique, t. 11, p. 630. 


* Collections du Musée Alaourt, Paris, 1890, p. 57 ff; 101 ff; C. R. de l'Acad. des 
Inscript, 1892, p. 226 and 231; Wunsch, Wheinisches Museum, t. LV, 1900, 

p. 246 ff; Gsell, Mélanges de l'Ecole de Kome, 1901, p. 205: [léron de Ville- 
fosse, Bull. des Antiquaires de France, séance du 11 décembre 1911. 


5 Alaout Museum Collections, p. 102-105, 
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community of Oca. The bishop of this town had received the new 
version of Jonah. He had it read one day in his church. Suddenly, 
hearing a verse that was popular in the country, the bishop decided 
to read it. 

The public showed signs of irritation; the {fideles complained that 
the text had been altered, and the Greeks cried forger. 

The bishop promised to submit the case to the city's Jews, i.e., no 
doubt, to the rabbis. They condemned Jerome's interpretation, and 
the bishop had to correct the passage*. This anecdote suggests the 
presence of a group of Jewish letters, and probably rabbis, in the 
city of Oea. In fact, Jewish antiquities 8 have been discovered in 
Tripoli. 


To the south-east of Oea, not far from the Cyrenaican border, a 
station on the Tripolitan coast, the Zscina of Ptolemy and the 
Jlinarium of Antoninus, the Scina of Peulinger's Table, also bears, 
in the latter document, the significant name of Locus Judeorum 
Augusti è. There was obviously a large group of colonists or slaves 
on some imperial do- maine. 

The place is still called Medinat-es-Soulitan, the "city of the 
emperor", which is equivalent to Vicus Augusti. It is likely, 
moreover, that other Jewish communities in Roman Africa had a 
Similar origin; even today, there are reports of Jews in southern 
Morocco who are veritable "emperors". 

serfs of Ja glebe. -- In any case, the Israelites have long been numerous 
on the shores of Tripoltaine. They 

as the place names still show. A little to the east of Leptis 
Magna, near the site of Simnuana, a small cape is called Ras-el- 
Ihoudi, the "Promontory of the Jews". Between Iscina and the 
border with the country of Barca, a locality, which corresponds 

to the ancient station of Presidio, still bears the name 

Zehoudia, the "Jewess" 6. On the other side of the border, in 
Cyrenaica, the first town we came across, Borion, was home to 

many Israelites, according to Procopius 7. 

From little Svrte, a whole series of Jewish settlements 

lined the path of the large communities of Cyrene and 


of Alexandria. A 


t Jonah, lv, 6. 
2 Saint Augustine, Epist. 11, 3, 5. 
3 Cazés, Revue des Etudes juives, t. XX, 1890, p. 75 ff, 


4 Tissot, Géographie comparée de la province romaine d'Afrique, t. I, p. 237, 
5 bid., t. IL, p. 223. 


6 Tissot, +bid, vol. II, p. 238. 


7 Procopius, De aedific, VI, 2. 


bones) 
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In Numidia, here is the Israelite community of INppone, 
mentioned by Augustine in one of his sermons! In Cirta, there 
are several epitaphs of Jewish men and women*? At Henchir 
Fuara, near Morsot, on the road from Souk- Abrras and 
Mdaourouch to Tebessa, a limestone column adorned with seven- 
branched candlesticks bears the words: "{Deus Abrli- ham, Deus 
Isac? At Ksour el-Ghennaia, between Lambese and 

Diana, a stone cut to reveal an inscription referring to a 
Jewish metuens or proselyte +, 


The Mauretania region contained large colonies of Israelites. In 
Sitifis, two epitaphs of Jewish women include a certain M. Avilius 
Januarius, who bore the title of Pater sina- gog®e: which 

naturally proves the existence of a synagogue in this town 6. 

Similarly, the epi- taphe of a Jew was found in Auzia (Aumale). In 
Tipasa, according to the Passio sancle Saisw, 

the Israelites built a synagogue around the middle of the twentieth century. 
ly" century; this synagogue stood in the center of the city, on the hill 
known as the "hill of the temples", which juts out into the sea in the 
shape of a peninsula; it had replaced the old sanctuary of the dragon, 
and was in turn replaced by a Christian basilica $. A synagogue also 
existed in Cesarea (Cherchel); the Acta Mafircianc features nn 
arehisynagogus, named Buda- 

rius, and with him a whole group of Jews, some Israelites had 


1 Saint Augustine, Sermo 196, 4: "Duo genera hominum hic sunt, Christiani et 
Judaer,, ‘aciunt illud Judwi?" This sermon was surely delivered in IlLippone: 
"Absens eram : sed, sicut comperi, per disciplinam christianorum presbyteri permoti 


quibusaam dignar et eceiesiasticam disciplinam dederunt... Ecce episcopus præ- 
monet; moneo, pridico, denuntio,.." thid., 196, 4.) 


2 Corpus inseript., lat., VIM, 7150; 7155; 7530 {= Additan., p. 965; 7710. 
8 /supplem, 16701. 
+ bid., 4324 = Additam,., p. 956. 


3 bid., 8423; 8499. 


Another inscription from Sétif seems to refer to a converted Jew (tbid. , 864). At least, 
this is what appears from a new reading by M. Gseil, who, in the Fouss 
1-8, read: "Q ut: Mosattes... Judeus". This would refer to a Jew, called Moses, who, 


became a Christian, would have changed his name. 
1 Corpus iascript. lat., VAT, suyplem., 20100. 


S Pussio sanctae Salsas, 3: "Ubi enim dudum templa fuerant instituta gentilium, 
postmodum ibidem diabolus synagogam constituit Judaeorum; sed nunc meliore vice 
misravit ad Christum...". 


~ Acta Marcianæ, A: "Subito de Budarii archisynagogt domo, quæ in vicino 

fuerat, ab ejus filia vel filiis, vel aliquantorum /udaroruin vocibus gravissima exacer- 
batur injuria... > Cf. ibid, 3-6. -- In an epitaph from Cherchel appears the name Martha, 
which may suggest a Jewish origin {Corpus anscript. lat., VIII, sup- plem., 21135). The 
same applies to the namesterius in the Gherchel area inscription (itz:d., VIH, 9585). We 
have proof that the name Asferius or Aster 

was cominun among the Israelites of Africa itġid., VIII, 8499; 124570: P, Delattre, 
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In Volubi- lis, a Hebrew inscription dating from the first 
centuries of our era was discovered, which M. Philippe Berger 
translates as follows: "Matrona, daughter of Rabbi Jehoudah. May 
she rest t!" 


In Carthage, and in a number of places in Byzacene and Numidia, we 
have reported the presence of pagans or Judaizing Christians. In 
the lvth century, the Judaizing Cælicolæ sect seems to have had 
branches in a large part of Numidia and Proconsularia.... Lastly, 
Jewish propaganda was successful even among the Berber tribes of 
the High Plateaux and the desert. With the arrival of the Arabs, 
many 

these tribes were affiliated with Judaism, particularly in 
Tripoli-taine, the Aurès and the Ksour: "Some of the Berbers," 
says Ibn-Khaldoun, "profess Judaism.... Among the Jewish Berbers 
were the Djeraoua, a tribe living in the Aurès, to which 

belonged Kahéna, a woman who was killed by the Arabs during the 
first invasions. The other 


Jewish tribes were the Nefouca, Berbers of Ifrikia; the Fen- 
delaoua, Mediouna, Behloula, Ghiatha and Fazaz, Berbers of Maghreb- 
el-Acsa 3. 


From all these facts, we can conclude that Jewish immigration was 
far more important in Roman Africa than is generally thought. 
generally believes. There have been Israelite communities, or 

Jews in all African provinces, especially along the coast, but also 
in the interior of the country, on the Hauts- 

Plateaux, to the very edge of the desert. It's easy to see 

The geographical distribution of these Jewish settlements is 

shown in the following table, which distinguishes between 
communities in the strict sense of the term, localities where 

there are only a few Jews, and those where there are Jews: 


Gamart, p. 27) and Italy (Corpus inscript, lat., X, 1934; Ascoli, Zscrizioni greche, 
latine, ebraiche, di antichi sepolcri qiudaici del Napolitano, p. 21 and 52), 


1 Ph. Berger, Bull. arch. du Comité des trav. histor. 4892, p. 64-66, 
3 Saint Augustine, Epist. 44, ©, (13); Philastrius, Liber de haeres, 15. 


3 Ibn-Khaldoun, /Ztstoire des Berbéres, trans. by Slane (Alger, 41802-1856, t. I.), 
p. 205, 
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| COMMUNITIES | ISOLATED JEWS | to 

PHOVISOCES: JUDRISANTS: 

JUIVES. DL COMMOXATTEE 3 

Zz 2 - 

iI5.=]iiiES5B 

Pioconsulinire CE tu- | Lara necropolis 1 mL. Carthage. 
tilang, Byrzacèrce | des rebbins!. | Uzal (9 Thuisurag. 
Maro {synugogue}. | Hadrumète, Houchir-Diouans i? 
Utique (un erchon), Hérbbres dé Tripo- 

Den, *" llisivn. | 

Locus Judaeorum | 

AMUETE 

Numidia. Hippo Regius, Giria, Ksour-el-Ghenneis | 

à lenchir ORT: Pi. Herbaria APT l'A Hra | 

Maurdianies (Site | Sitis (Syrigoguti. | AUZIM. Berbers of Asour, 
Benne, Céserien- | Carsaren (svnago- 

ri 

De. Tingitane). gut) 


| Tipesa {syoagozug)], 
Volubilis (a rub- | 
Volubilis {un ral 

| bin. 
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Ancient texts and documents provide fairly precise 
information on the geographical distribution of the colonies. 
in Africa, give us little indication of the extent to which the 
the organization of these communities. 


Four African synagogues, dating back to Roman times, 

are known to us: one by ruins and inscriptions, that of Naro t; the 
other three by texts, those of Sitifis?, Tipasa 3, and Casarea +. 
There is no doubt, moreover, that the Israelites had many other 
temples in Africa, in towns where they formed real communities, and 
especially where we know them. 


1 Corpus anscript, lat., VIU, supplem, 12457, 
3 Jhd., VIII, 8499. 


3 Passio sanrtae Salsae, 3. 


4 Acta Marcianae, 4. 
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know that they had magistrates or rabbis in Carthage, Utica and 
Volubilis. Carthage may one day reveal the ruins of one of its 
synagogues; in any case, the capital of Africa is already 
brilliantly represented, in the field of Judaic archeology, by its 
Gamart necropolis. 


There are also a few names and titles of magistrates and doctors 
in these Israelite communities in Roman Africa. Un archon at 
Utique! As we know, this was the common title of the 

communities' chief magistrate, the head of administration. An 
arcosinagogus, named Rusticus, in Naro*, 

and an archisynagogus, named Budarius, in Cæsarea? This title, 
when it was not simply honorary, designated the head of the 
synagogue, perhaps the chief rabbi, sometimes the archon. A pater 
Sinagogez, named M. Avillus Januarius, in Sitifis ê 

it was, it seems, a title of honor. Several rabbis in Car- thage; 
Rabbi Judah in Volubilis 5; probably other doctors in Œa. - All 
these functions and titles can be found in ancient Israelite 
communities in other provinces of the Empire, notably in Italy'. It 
is therefore highly probable that the Jewish colonies in Roman 
Africa had 


the same organization as in other Western countries. 


As for the material layout of synagogues and cemeteries, we know 
some of this from archaeological discoveries and explorations 
over the last twenty years. The synagogue at Naro and the Jewish 
necropolis at Carthage are good examples. 


The "Naro" synagogue was discovered in 1883 on the beach at 
Hammam-Lif, at the foot of the Djebel-bou-Kournein*... The 
ruins are now badly damaged. But we were able to 

t Corpus inscript, lat., VII, 1205 - Additam, p. 931. 

? Ibid., VIII, supplem.., 12457 b, 

3 Acta Marcianae, 4. 

$ Corpus inscript. lat., VIN, 8499. 

5 Ph, Berger, Bull. arch. du Comité des trav, histor. 4892, p. 64. 
6 Saint Augustine, Epist. 71, 3,5. 


T Cf. Th. Reinach, article Judaes in Saglio's Dictionnaire des Antiquités, p, 624 
ff. 


3 The ancient name of this locality is known to us from inscriptions found in the 
synagogue: "Synagoga [m] Naron [itanam]...," (Corpus inscript. lat., VIII, sup- plem., 
12497 a) - "servi tui a Narone" 'ibid., 12457 c). 


> Schlumberger, Rev. arch. 1883, t. I, p. 157 ff; Renan, tid. 1884, t. I, 

p. 273 ff; pl. VII-X; Kaufmann, Revue des Etudes J'uives, 1886, p. 46 ff; Th. Reinach, 
14d, p. 217 ff; de Rossi, Archives de l'Orient latin, t. II, p. 452; Jléron de 
Villefosse, Bull. des Antiquaires de France, 1895, p. 150; Cagnat, Gau- 


ckler et Sadoux, Les monuments historiques de la Tuniste, t. I (Temples paiens, Paris, 
1898), p. 192 ff, 
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We saved the inscriptions, which are in the Bardo Museum, and some 
of the mosaics, which have since been trans- ported to Toulouse*. 


Together, the known buildings formed an almost regular square, 
approximately twenty meters on each side. There appears to have been 
a secondary entrance in the middle of the south-east side, at the 
far end of the building. 


a long corridor, and an exit door on the north-west side. But the 
main façade, preceded by an exterior courtyard, was to the south- 
west. This facade was adorned with two columns, probably 
supporting a pediment. The monumental portico was flanked on the 
right by a long solid wall, and on the left by two small rooms. 
This portico led to a rectangular vestibule, the same width but 
shallower. To the left of the vestibule, a small door led to a 
bedroom. Opposite the monumental entrance, a wide doorway 
connected the vestibule with the sanctuary. On the threshold, an 
inscription recalled the names of the donors who had paid for the 
mosaic paving: "Asterius, filius Rustici arcosi- nagogi, 
Margarita, Riddei (filia), partem portici tesselavit 3. 


The sanctuary itself was an elongated rectangle, measuring around 10 
meters by 6 meters. On the west side, it featured a rounded niche 
reminiscent of a mosque mihrab. The floor was entirely covered with 
a mosaic, divided widthwise into three fields of different sizes. 
Near the entrance and at the back, birds, quadrupeds, flowers and 
fruit were depicted, framed by foliage. The middle mosaic, which 
alone was larger than the other two, was divided into three 
compartments arranged in the opposite direction, i.e. lengthways, 
and tiered in front of the niche. 

Above, a seascape of fish and waterfowl. Below, a terrestrial 
landscape, palm trees shading a crater, and two peacocks facing 
each other on the crater's coves. In the middle compartment, a 
dedication, framed by a dovetail cartouche, between two seven- 
branched candlesticks and other liturgical instruments, informed 
devotees or visitors that the sanctuary had been paved in mosaic 

at the expense of a lady named Juliana: 


! La Blanchére and Gauckler, Catalogue du Musée Alaour, A. 15-18 (p. 12); Corpus 
anscript. lat., VIII, suppiem, 12457. 

2? Héron de Villetosse, Bull. des Antiquaires de France, 1895, p. 150 ff. 

3 Corpus inscript. lat. VII, supplem. 12457b, - We have based the text of these 


Naro inscriptions on the latest review, carried out in 1898 by Messrs Cagnat and 
Gauckler ( Temples patiens, p. 152 et seq.). 
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"Sanctam) Sinagoga(m) Naron(itanam) pro salutem suam an- 
cilla tua Juliana piuella) de suo proprium teselavit t." 


To the north-west of the sanctuary, but not in communication with 
behind the niche was a large, rectangular room with a large 


laire, facing outwards. In the south-east corner of the sanctuary, a 
long corridor led to several rooms, two on the left, three on the 
right. On the east wall, opposite the niche, were three doors leading 
to the same number of chambers. 

The first of these rooms was used as a depository for the instru- 
ments and sacred books, as announced by an inscription embedded 

in the floor mosaic: "I{n)strumenta servi tul Narf{on)itanus; 
i(n}strumenta servi tui a Narone °." 


Leaving aside the annexes, the synagogue itself comprised around 
fifteen rooms, grouped around an entrance portico, a transverse 
corridor and the sanctuary. The purpose of most of the rooms is 
unknown. Many are decorated with mosaics. In addition to the 
paintings we have described, 

many fragments of the paving have been found. The decoration was 
very varied: seven-branched candlesticks; various animals, lions, 
hyenas, roosters, partridges, guinea fowl, ducks, fish; trees and 
baskets of fruit; a bust of a young man, with long 

hair, holding a curved stick on his shoulder; a bust of a 
helmeted woman wearing a haste; etc. Donors had 

well done. Naro's synagogue is reminiscent of African villas from 
the time of the Empire. It appears to date from the 11th or 1st 
century AD. 


In the absence of a synagogue, Carthage has preserved its Jewish 
necropolis, located to the north of the city, near the hamlet of 
Gamart, on the slopes of the Djebel-Khaouii hills. First reported 
by Falbe and Barth, then partially excavated by Davis, Beulé, 
Sainte-Marie and d'Hérisson, who thought they had found Punic 
tombs there, this necropolis has finally been identified and 
systematically explored by P. Delattre3. Around two hundred 
vaults, dug into the limestone, have been visited, similar to the 
hypogea of Palestine, at least those of the last period, 

loculi hypogeums, known as "coffin ovens". It was found that 
Talmudic prescriptions were meticulously 


1 Corpus anscript. lat. VIII, suppl. 12457 a. 
2 Jhid, 12457. 
* P. Delaitre, Gamart ou la nécropole juive de Carthage, Lyon, 1895. - CF. Corpus 


tnscript, Latin, VIIL, supplem, 14097-44114; de Vogiié, Kev. Arch. 1889, t. I, p. 16% 
ff; Babelon, Carthage, Paris, 1896, p. 175 ff, 
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observed: in the dimensions of the vaults, in the depth of the 
niches, in the number and arrangement of the loculi, three in 
particular. 


at the back of the chamber, one to the right and one to the left of 
the entrance, and two equal rows in the two side walls. The epitaphs 
and Jewish lamps found in the excavations, the remnants of Hebrew 
inscriptions, the frequent representation of the seven-branched 
candlestick, leave no doubt that this cemetery is 

that of the Israelite community. 


Outside, on the site of the necropolis, nothing can be seen 

except numerous circular or square holes, which have 

holes in the rock. These holes, whose diameter or side 

varies from 0.30 m to 1 m, and the depth from 1 m to 0.35 m, do not 
reach the ceiling of the chambers, and therefore cannot be 
considered as burial pits. The question naturally arose as to the 
purpose of these pits. After many strange explanations, we are 
tempted to admit that they were dug simply to plant trees and 
sanitize or drain the cemetery. 


The entrance to the vaults is reached by stairs or planes 

different orientations. This entrance, 0.90 m wide, was very simple; it 
is sometimes slightly arched above, but, 

most often rectangular. It was closed either by large rubble stones or by 
a stone slab. 


The interior of hypogeums is slightly pyramidal; the plan is usually 
rectangular. There are almost always 15 to 17 niches in each vault, 
with one to the right of the entrance, another to the left, three 
at the back, and five or six in each side wall. These niches are 
rectangular, 2 meters deep, 

and widths from 042 to Om50, 


Some hypogeums feature exceptional layouts. 

Often there is only a niche near the entrance; sometimes 

The two locul adjacent to the doorway are missing. Elsewhere, the 
niches in the side walls have been joined two by two, or three by 
three, under projecting arches supported by pilasters. Lastly, some 
hypogeums have a very special shape. One of them comprises two 
compartments, Like two vaults; the entire 

all around, except for one side of the corridor that joins the 
chambers, are 24 loculi. Another hypogeum, narrow and long, has no 
niches at the back, but eight in each side wall. These exceptional 
arrangements were obviously determined by material necessities, the 
resis- tance of the rock, the lack of space in one direction and, 
above all, the proximity of older cayeaux. 
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The walls of the hypogeums were coated with a fine, polished 
stucco, very resistant and brilliantly white. Around the niches, 


Most of them are in Latin, but traces of Hebrew characters have 
been found. 


Apart from lamps, the vaults appear to have contained no funerary 
furnishings. But the walls were usually decorated with relief 
drawings or frescoes: symbolic subjects, seven-branched 
candlesticks, olive trees, palm trees, vines and grape-pickers, 
geenies wings, riders, ships, busts, all in frames 

of foliage. 


Some hypogeums have richer or better-preserved ornamentation. One 
shows many traces of red and green coloring; in one corner of the 
ceiling, a festooned cornice and a crater-shaped vase can be seen. 
In another vault, 225 wide, 483 long, the walls are entirely 
covered with stucco worked in relief and painted: above the niches, 
a frieze; two rectangular frames, 053 wide, showing a horseman, 
and a figure armed with a whip, near a tree; oval-shaped panels, 
alternating with the frames; 

At the far end, two winged genii hold a medallion in which was 
probably a bust in relief. Another vault was even more richly 
decorated. Four rectangular and two circular frames had been cut 
into the ceiling, enclosing subjects in relief. Between the frames, 
winged genii wearing garlands. In the corners, palmettes and vine 
branches. 

Above the niches is a curious frieze depicting a harvest scene: men 
carrying amphorae and barrels: 

two figures, one on foot, the other on horseback, heading towards 

a woman standing by a vat, All in a lovely tone, and vividly 
sketched £. |. 


The number of hypogeums and the luxury of the decoration bear witness 
the prosperity of the Israelite colony of Carthage, and the wealth of 
some of its families. Ornamentation, names 

and epitaph formulas, the predominant role of Latin in these 

All the evidence suggests that the Gamart necropolis dates back 

to Roman times. 


1 P, Delattre, Gamart, p. 32 ff. 
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Some features of the history of African Judaism in antiquity are 
known to us either directly, through inscriptions and 


archaeological documents, or indirectly, through authors' texts, due 
to the polemics and quarrels that often pitted the country's Jews 
and Christians against each other. 


As we have said, we know nothing precise about the period prior to 

Roman domination. It is probable that Jews were already established 
in Punic Carthage, but this cannot be confirmed at present, despite 
the legends mentioned above. 


On the other hand, our information is precise and, on several 
points, very explicit for the Roman period. Jews appear to have been 
numerous in Africa as early as the 11th century AD. There, as 
elsewhere, they must have settled especially after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, then after the great insurrection of the 
Hadrian's time. Jewish prisoners appear to have been attached as 
colonists or serfs to the great imperial estates of the 

The name Locus Judaeorum Augusti, given by the Table of 

Peutinger to the 

the town of Scina or Iscina, in Tripolitania. There's every reason to 
believe that this was the origin of many of Africa's Israelite 
communities. 


In any case, by the reign of Septimius Severus, Carthage's Jewish 
colony was large and influential. We won't go back over the 
evidence drawn from archaeology and Fepigra- phy: the necropolis, 
epitaphs and Jewish lamps, many of which appear to date from this 
period. Tertuilian's testimonies are even more decisive, as they 
provide us with definite chronological data. It's worth noting 
that Jewish propaganda was already quite active in Carthage, as it 
was in Rome? Tertullian mocks these Judaizing pagans, who "devote 
Saturn's day to rest and good food, setting themselves apart from 
the 

Jewish custom, which they ignore 3." And many of the magl- 


1 Tertullian, Apolog, 7 and 16; Ad nation, I, 14; Advers. Judaeos, 1; De coron., 4 ; 
Scorpiac, 10. 

2 On the Judaizers of Rome, cf. Horace, Sat., I, 9, 69; Ovid, Ars amat., I, 10; 
Seneca, quoted by Augustine, De civ. Dei, VI, 11; Persia, 5, 484; Suetonius, Domit., 
12; Juvenal, 14, 96-100; 6, 543. 

3 Tertullian, Apolog. 16. 
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ques found in Carthage seem to have been used by Judaizers 1. 


At about the same time, a number of 
of the Israelite communities we mentioned: those of Uti- 


Hadrumete, Sitifis, Cirta, Auzia? It's worth noting that 
Commodian soon went to war against the Judaizers %, which proves 
that he knew many Judaizers around him, and the presence of 
Judaizers implies the presence of many more Jews. 


In Africa, as in most other regions, it was in the synagogues 
that the Gospel was first preached and the new region found its 
first proselytes +. We have proof of this in Carthage. Judging 
by certain epitaphs from 

Gamart, the city's first Christians were buried in the Jewish 
necropolis 5. At first, Christianity and Judaism were on very 
good terms. But the two religions soon separated and became 
enemies, no doubt as a result of the rapid progress of 
Christianity. 


By the end of the 11th century, the break had been made between the 
Church and the ynagoogue. In 197, Tertullian clearly accused the Jews 
of ex- citing the pagans against the Christians, and this, he said, 
"out of jealousy 5," [lL affirmed, a little later, that "the synagogues 
of the Jews" were "the sources of persecutions...". And, as early as 
197, he cited a curious example. Towards the beginning 

of Severus' reign, in a time of renewed violence. 

lences, a Jew, bestiary or valet at the amphitheatre, carried 

around the streets of Carthage a sort of painting in which he had 
smeared a caricature of Christ. It showed a pérson- nage in a toga, 
with cloven feet and dane ears, holding a book in his hand. Next to 
it was the inscription: "Le Dieu des chrétiens, Onocoétes { qui 
couche avec les anes)." - From then on. 

the struggle continued unabated between the two sister religions. It 
was to end in victory for the Church, a victory symbolized by a 
curious Lamp. 


i Corpus inseript. lat. VII, supplem. 42509; 12511; P. Molinier, Méenoires de 
Antiyuaires de France, t. LYI, 4597, p. 212 ff, 


1 \ ovez plus haut, * 1, 
* Commodien, /ustruct... I. 24 et 37. 
4 Duchesne, Orsyines du culte chrétien, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1898:, p, 6 ff. 


P. Delattre. Gamart, p. 49; de Vogüé, Kev. arch. 1889, t. I, p. 165 ff; Babeicn, 
Carthage, p. ATO ff. 


ë Tertulhen, Apolog. 7: " Tot hostes quot extranei, et quidem proprie ex aemula- 
tione Jurdaei, " 


© Dcorpriac., AO: a synagogas Judtvorum, fontes persecutionum. " 


5 dd nation., 1,44; Hpoloy., 16. 


T. XLIV, N° 87. 
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of Carthage. It shows Christ standing, nimbed, wearing a large 
pleated tunic, trampling the Inter- nal serpent underfoot and 
striking it with a long cross; below him is the seven-branched 
candlestick, the type of the Synagogue, but inverted as a sign of 
defeat. 


Tertullian did not content himself with complaining about the 
animosity of the Jews; he led a fairly lively campaign against them. 
In several treatises, he mocked their blindness and their 
misfortunes, even going so far as to insult them*. He reproached the 
Jews of the time for their obsti- 

ner, to close their minds to the light +. He said that the Jews, "by 
hoping only for earthly goods, lose the goods 

celestial ë". 


Finally, between 200 and 206, he composed a special tract 

Against the Jews. Recently, in Carthage, he had publicly pledged 

a discussion between a Christian and a “Jewish proselyte", i.e. 

a pagan convert to Judaism. The question was whether Gentiles were 
excluded from God's promises. The Jew was challenging the 
legitimacy of Christian preaching. The audience became passionate; 
those present sided with one side or the other; the dispute 
continued into the evening, without reaching a solution 5. 


Tertullian seems to have been present at this discussion. In any case, 
he felt he had to take up the question again, and devote an entire 
book to it. The question," he says at the beginning, "seems to have 
been settled by the very fact that the thesis of Jewish exclusivism 
was defended not by an Israelite by race, but by a pagan converted 
to Judaism. Then he discusses the problem itself, and turns against 
Judaism the ral- sonnenents that were opposed to Christianity: the 
Chosen People, that 

are now Christians, and the new Law is open to all. To justify 
this, the author relies on a testimony that his opponents could not 
deny: the texts of the Old Tes- taments. He concludes by showing 
that the blindness of the Jews comes from 

of their ambition and pride; for they dream always, and only, of 
earthly greatness". 


In the course of these polemics, Tertullian clarified his ideas about the 

! P, Delattre, Gamart, p. 40-42; Musée de Carthage, IIL, p. 37, and ph IX, 2, 
2 J'ertullian, Apolog, 21; Ad nation, I, 14. 

3 De baptism.. 15; De oratione, 14. 

Advers, Marcion.. V, 11, - OE, thid., IH, 7-8; 12-21; 23. 

De resurr. carn:, 20, 


Advers. Judaeos, 1. 


lbid. 4. 
Ibid, 2-43. 
lbid. 14. 
do 
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relationship between the two religions. According to his 

picturesque comparison, Judaism was a savagcon onto which 
Christianity had been grafted'. Christianity therefore grew out 

of Judaism, but then immediately departed from it. Tertullian 

admits an evolution 

of divine law. The Old Law was a provisional law, which God 

reserved the right to improve and change.... God did so by sending 
the Messiah. The Israelites were disowned by him. Today, "dis- 
persed, wandering, alone, exiled from their heaven, they go 
haphazardly through the world, without man or god for king, without 
being allowed, even as strangers, to tread and greet at least the 
soil of their homeland 3." Henceforth, Judaism is a stranger to the 
Church. Tertullian does not want Christianity "to hide in the shadow 
of a famous religion, which at least is self-evident. 

risée 4", the Church must reject from the Old Law all that was condemned 
by Christ and the apostles. Christian justice 

must "overflow the justice of scribes and phar- 

his own 5". 


In the course of the 1112 century, following the example of 
Tertullian, corn generally with less severity, Christian authors 
in Africa renewed their skirmishes against the Jews. Minucius 
Felix is pretty hard on them, but he only attacks them in 
passing". 


Cyprian specifically targeted them in the first book of his 

Testi- monia, composed around the beginning of his episcopate. In 

his preface, 

he clearly indicates the purpose of this book: "I have endeavoured," he says, 
to show that the Jews, according to the predictions, have fallen 

away from God; that they have lost the protection of the Lord, 

granted to their race in the past and promised for the future; that 
their successors have been the Christians, faithful to the Lord, 

who have come from all nations and from all over the world $". He 
proves the fall of the Jews and the vocation of the Gentiles with a 
series of twenty-four theses, which he justifies with numerous 
biblical quotations grouped into as many chapters. Very different 

from Tertullian's, Cyprian's polemics against the Israelites have 
nothing in common with his own. 

His greatest malice consists in equating them with heretics °. He only 
maintains against them the Christian these 


i De testim. anim., 5: a Jud#orum.,.,in quorum oleastro insiti sumus., s 
? Advers. Judacos, 2. 


> Apolog., 21, - Cf. De praescript. hacretic., S; Advers, Judaeos, 8; De pudicit.;8 
* Apolog. 21: "Quasi sub umbraculo insignissime religionis, certe licite," 


Ad uror., l, 2. 

6 De monogam., 7. 

Minucius Feiix, Octav. 33, 4-5, 

* Saint Cyprian, J'estimon,, 1; prooem 


* De bono patient... 19. 
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The only way for the Jews," he says, "to obtain forgiveness for their 
Sins is to wash away in the baptism of Christ the blood of Christ 
killed by them, and to pass over to the Church and obey its precepts. - 
In any case, the African Jews held no grudge against the bishop of 
Carthage. 

On the contrary, according to Augustine, they venerated Cyprian's 
memory, and literate Julfs even celebrated his birthday with the 
Christians? 


Commodian's attitude was quite different. It is assumed that 
this bishop-poet had himself been a Jew before converting to 
Christianity. Later, in his two poems, he continually 
attacked Jews and Judaizers; his biting taunts often have a 
Tertullen-like harshness that betrays a grudge. He has 


directs three acrostics of his Znstructiones 3 against the Juils. 


judge the tone by this apostrophe: "Always perverse, hard-headed 
and recalcitrant, you do not want to be overcome; so you will be 
weeded out. Isaiah said that your hearts were hardened. You see the 
Law, which Moses broke in his anger. And the same Lord gave him a 
second Law. H put his hope in it; but you sneer at it in your 
pride. That is why you will not be worthy of the heavenly kingdom 
4. In two other acrostics, he mocked the Judaizing Gentiles: "Why," 
he said to them, "do you run to the synagogue, doubling yourself? 
Is it to win the mercy of the One you willingly deny? Then you go 
out and seek your temples again: you want to live between the two, 
but in this way you will perish 5." And 

elsewhere: "Well, do you want to be half-Jewish, half-pro-fane? But 
then you won't escape, after your death, the judgment 

of Christ. You were blind, and you enter the home of the blind, 
fool that you are; so the blind lead the blind into the pit... 

Ask first what is commanded in the Law; they themselves will 

tell you whether it is lawful to worship the gods... If you 

place your hope in them. you are completely mistaken, in ado- 
ranting both God and your idols." In addition to these direct attacks, 


1 T'estiion., 1. 24, -- The Appendir of the works of Saint Cyprian contains three 

Opus- cules against the Juiis. But none of them has anything to do here. The De duobus 
montibus 

{ppentis du Cyprien de Hartel, p. 104 and the .f/versus Judaeos thid., p. 133) seem 

to be simpies traluchions of the Greek. As for De judaica incredulitate 

(ibid... p. 119), it is African, but dates from the time of the V'andales; and we'll talk 
about it later. 


To Saint Augustine, Sermo 310, 1. 
# Commoiien, /asfrurct,, L, 38-40. 
a Jastruct., 1, 35. 

5 fhid, A, 24, 411%. 


6 Ibid. l, 37, L-4, 9-40, 1-22, 
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the author of the Znstructiones makes a number of jibes at his 
opponents. Thus, an acrostic on the Antichrist ends with this 
line: "Remembering their Scriptures, the Jews cry out to the 
Tres-Taut that they have been deceived +t." 


The Carmen Apologeticum shows Commodian's thinking even better ^. 
There is hardly any mention of pagans. The entire poem, even in 
those parts where the author seems to be simply expounding 
Christian doctrine, is aimed at the Jews, who are hunted down and 


jnjuried from one end to the other. A long digression, motivated by 
their refusal to recognize Christ, is especially directed against 
them 3. In it, the poet mocks their blindness +, their vain 
pretension of still believing themselves to be the chosen people z, 
their bathing prescriptions, their propaganda", their misfortunes$. 
And always, to 

At any rate, he's back at it again. 


There's nothing abstract or conventional about this satire. 
Commodien's main quarrel is with the Jews of his time and 

country. 

About their former ingratitude towards the God of Israel, 

he asserts that they haven't changed: "This ungrateful nation has 
refused to submit to the yoke of good precepts; more and more, 

she rolled and blossomed in her ancient crime. And she never changed. 
Even today, she remains the same. 

neglects God and prefers the lusts of the world °." He reproaches 
his contemporaries for descending from the people who sawed Isaiah, 
stoned Jeremiah, beheaded John the Baptist, strangled Zechariah, 
crucified Christ 9, "I blame them for belonging to a race" too 


entetée 

and always rebellious t!", a race "that neither exile, nor the 
servitude meme 1?", a race "dishonored, cruel, blind, proud, which 
should mourn the death of Christ, and which applauds '%", - The 


grudge of the poet pursues the Jews until the 


t Instruct., 1. 41, 19-20. 

2 In most editions, the poem is entitled Carmen apologeticum adrersus Judaeos et 
Gentes ou Paganos. This title, which does not appear in the manuscript and was devised 
by the first editor, is in fact inaccurate. The poem contains an exposition of 
Christian doctrine, with lengthy satirical digressions against the Jews. 

3 Commodien, Carmen apolog., 611-714 [ed. Dombart). 

Ibid, 617-666. 

Ibud, 607-676. 

Ibid, 671-092, 

Ibid, 643-706, 

bid., 705-744, 

>? Carmen apolog., 199-202, 

10 Thid, 221-224, 


11 Jbid. 261, 


2 Jhid. 390. 


t3 /hid, 419-480 - Cf. ibid, 525 ff; 539 ff; 707 ff. 
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end of the world. In his account, they make common cause with Anti- 
Christ Nero and the pagans '; they unleash a terrible persecution 
against the Christians *, I don't know what trick the Jews might 
have played on Commodian; but, obviously, he saw them as personal 
enemies. 


In the first half of the lst century, Judaism seems to have 
flourished in Africa. In addition to the communities already 
mentioned, the synagogues of Naro, Cae-... 

sarea, from Tipasa; doubtless also the rabbi of Volubilis, and the 
Carthaginian rabbis mentioned in the Talmud. But war continued 
between the two sister religions. For example, we 

we know that Lactantius was thinking of writing a special work 
against the Jews 3. 


In some cities, the Israelites felt strong enough to take the 
offensive. Nothing is more significant in this respect than certain 
episodes in the Acta Maircianae. The scene is Caesarea (Cherchel), 
in Mauritania. The virgin Marciana, guilty of having knocked over a 
statue of Diana in a public square, had been locked up by order of 
the judge in a gladiator school, wwhich was adjacent to the 
lamphitheatre. Nearby was the house of Budarius, the archisynagogue. 
One day, Marciana was insulted by 

a group of Jews, who had seen her from the windows or terraces of 
this house. Then she had a kind of prophetic inspiration, and 
uttered this curse: "May this house be devoured by fire from heaven! 
May it never be rebuilt! On the day of the martyrdom, in the 
amphitheatre, Budarius and the Jews again stirred up the pagans 
against Marciana*. But they were cruelly punished, if we are to 
believe the chronicler: "At the moment when the soul of the pious 
virgin left her body, at that very moment, the house of the 
blasphemer - 

Budarius, with all those in it, was devoured by divine fire. The 
Jews have often tried to rebuild this house, and it has always 
fallen into ruin. Indeed, many of those who had gathered stones 

for its construction thought they were better suited to their own 
burial. Nowadays 

this house the eternal curse of the 


1 Carmen apolog., 835 ff. 


2 Jbid, 817-860. 


3 Lactantius, Divin. Instit., VII, 1, 26: "Sed erit nobis contra Judaeus separata 


materia, in qua illos erroris et sceleris revincemus," 
* Acta Marcianae, 4. 


5 lbid. 5. 
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a blessed martyrdom, a curse that must last forever! 


In Tipasa, Christians and Jews must have quarreled in the same 
way in the 5th century. The author of the Passio de sainte 

Salsa tells us 

that a synagogue had replaced the sanctuary of the dragon, but 
that this synagogue had then been transformed into a church.... 
This transformation was not without its difficulties, and the Jews 
must not have allowed themselves to be expropriated without 
resistance. 


The situation of the Israelites vis-a-vis the Christians had, 
moreover, changed considerably since Constantine. After being 
persecuted for so long, it had become an official religion and, 
naturally, a persecuting one. We don't need to go into the Empire- 
wide measures and imperial conslilulions that increasingly equated 
Jews with heretics. We'll just mention two of them 

these constitutions, because, according to the text itself, they were 
enacted in Carthage, on the 8th of the Ides of May 336. One was 
intended to protect Jews who had converted to Christianity from ill- 
treatment by their former co-religionists +, the other forbade Jews to 
circumcise their Christian slaves *. - The new latitude of the central 
power undoubtedly made the Israelites more cautious. Towards the end 
of the 1st century, we're told that they didn't like to give their 
Opinion on biblical questions, to avoid any occasion for dispute with 
the Christians 6. And they are barely mentioned in the Africa of that 
time', all absor- 

by quarrels between Catholics and Donatists. 


In almost all his works, Saint Augustine speaks frequently of 
the Jews. But he usually sticks to the commonplaces of Christian 
preaching, exegesis and polemic. We'll confine ourselves to what 
is of particular interest to the history of African Judaism. 


First of all, Saint Augustine tells us of the existence of 
several Israelite communities that we had not heard of before. 


Acta Maircianae, b. 
Passio sanctae Salsae, 3. 
CF. Th. Reinach, article Judaei in Saglio's Dictionnarre des Tatiyuités. 


+ Cod, Theod, XVI $, 5 = Constit. Sirmond., & : "Eum, qui ex Judaco chris- 
tianus factus est, inquietare Judaeos non liceat, vel aliqua pulsare imjuria.., P'ro)- 
p'osita\ VIII. Id. Maii Karthagine, Nepotiano et Facundo coss." 


5 Cod. Zheotd., XVI, 4, 1 - Coastit, Sirmond,, 4: "Si quis Judaeorum chris- tianum 
mancipium vel cujuslibet alterius secte mercatus circumeciderit, minime in 

servitute retineat circumcisum, sed libertatis privilegiis, qui hoc sustinuerit, po- 
tiatur... Pirojpiosita) VIII. Id. Maii Karthagine, NKepotiano and Facundo coss, " 


Saint Jerome, Epist. 112 ad Augustinum. 


T Gf, Saint Optat, De schisin, Donat, III, 10; V, 1; V, 3: "Si Judaeus, inimicus 
est christiani baptismatis. 


Gas ti "h 
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H tells us that in Thusurus (Tozeur), on the shores of Lake Triton, 
there were many Judaizers *. H tells us that Thusurus (Tozeur), on 
the shores of Lake Triton, was home to many Judaizers*. I also tells 
us about the Judaizing sect of the Caelicolae, which seems to have 
recruited many prose- lytes in Numidia and Proconsularia. Levecus of 
Hippo invited the Elder of the Caelicolae to a contradictory 
conference. 

we don't know how this proposal was received*. This bizarre sect 
seems to have mixed Christian and Jewish ideas with old pagan 
superstitions; perhaps it even worshipped the Celestial Goddess 

of Carthage €, 


Not content with arguing with Judaizers, Augustine took aim at 

the Jews themselves in a special treatise, the Tractatus adver- 

sus Judaeos `. In it, he first portrays the blindness of the 

Jews, and then sets out to prove that the Old Testament foretold 

the coming of Christ. 

Christianity, and that its precepts are best observed by Christians 
°'; that the change of the Old Law was foretold by the Psalms and 
realized by Christ '°; that the Jews misinterpret certain prophecies 
1'. In conclusion, he invites his opponents to convert! 


In itself, this opuscule contains nothing very new. It is 
interesting, however, and quite lively, because in it the author 
takes aim at contradicts well known to him, and answers precise 
objections. For example, with regard to certain passages in the 
Psalms: 


He says: "When the Jews hear this, they reply with their heads held 
high: ‘It is we, it is from us that this was said, it is to us that 
this was said, for we are Israel, the people of God, we recognize 
ourselves in the words of God...". - 

Go now, O Israelites after the flesh, and not after the Spirit; 


1 Saint Augustine, Sermo 190,4. 


N 


Appendix des Sermons de saint Augustin, sermo 17, 9 - Patrol. lat. de Migne, 
t. XLVI, p. 881. 


3 Saint Augustine, Epist. 71, 3, D. 


+ 


Jbad., 196, 1, 4 (14-16). 


5 lbid., 44, G (13,: " Jam enim miseramus ad Majorem Caelicolarum, quem au- 

dieramus novi apud eos baptismi institutorem exstitisse et multos illo sacrilegio se- 
duxisse, ut cum illo, quantum ipsius temporis patiebantur angustiae, aliquid loque- 
remur." 


Philastrius, Ziber de haeres, 15: "Hacresis de Fortuna Caeli. Alia est haeresis in 
Judaeis, que Aeqiiam quam et Fortunam Caeli nuncupant, quam et Caelestem 
vocant in Africa, eique sacriticia offerre non dubitabant." 


T Patrol. lat. de Migne, t. XLII, p. 51-64. 
8 Advers. Judaeos, 1. 

3 Ibid, 2. 

10 Ibid, 3-6. 

11 Jorid, 7-9. 


13 Ibid, 10. 
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go now, and dare to contradict the most obvious truth. When you hear 
these words: Venite, ascendamus in 

monten Domani, et in domum Dei Jacob, then say: It's us. 

But, like blind men, you'll bump into the mountain, break your 

face and bruise your forehead. 

If you really want to say: "It's us", then say it when you hear the 
words: "Ab iniquitatibus populi mei duc-". 

tus est ad mortem, For it was said of Christ, that you, in your 
parents, led to death... But you are so blind that you want to 
recognize yourselves where you are not, and that you do not 
recognize yourselves [where you are t." 


Levéque does not despair of Jewish conversion 

He said to them: "For a long time you have not believed, and you 

have contradicted us. But you have not yet perished, because you 

have not yet come out of your bodies; now you have time to repent, 
now you have time to come out of your bodies, now you have time to 
repent, now you have time to come out of your bodies. 

come to us. No doubt you should have done so long ago. 

time; nevertheless, come to us now; the days are not 

not yet finished, for him whose last day has not yet come...". We can 
see, however, from the last words of his peroral- 

his 3, that he had few illusions about how his urgent appeals would be 
received. He consoled himself with the thought that the Jews should 
convert and reconcile with Christians before Judgment Day +. 


The works of Saint Augustine are followed by an opus- 

cule which appears to be of African origin, and which is entitled 
Dialogue sur la querelle de l'Eglise ct de la Synagogue >. 
Unfortunately, the title promises more than Fauteur delivers. The 
pamphlet is mediocre, containing little more than traditional 
commonplaces. 

nels. According to allusions to imperial decrees, 1! must date from 
beginning of the fifth century. But its only interest is to 

show, around Augustine, the persistence of polemics between the 
two religions. 


We know little about the situation of African Judaism at the 
time of the Vandals and under Byzantine domination. The 
polemicists of the 5th and 6th centuries, Victor de Vita, 
Fulgence de Ruspae, Facundus, Primasius d'Ifadrumete, Junilius, 
Ferrandus, 


! {dvers. Judacos, 7, 9-10, 


in Jbid. 8, 11. 


3 Jbid,, 10, 15. 


* De cw. Det, XX, 29. 


* De alterratione Ecclesiae et Synagogae dialogus, in Patrol, lat, de Migne, 


Appendiz des œuvres de saint Augustin t. VIH, p. 1131}. 
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Victor de Tunnuna, Liberatus and others, mention the Jews quite 
frequently, but almost always in general terms, to deal with the 
commonplaces of Christian Lapologetics or Pexegese on the 
relationship between Christianity and Judaism. 

There are just a few features that are aimed more particularly- 


fsraelites of the time. Victor de Vita writes, for example: 


"Let us not be moved by the scandal of the Jews, who deny the Son 
of God, who do not worship the Holy Spirit'." Voco- nius, bishop 
of Castellum in Mauretania, had written against the Jews *. 


The pamphlet entitled Ad Vigilium epis- conum de judaica 
increuiulilale, dedicated to Vigilius, bishop of Thapsus, by a 
certain Celsus, dates from the end of the 5th century. It's a 

rather long letter, 

which served as the preface to a Latin translation of the 

Dialogue between Jason and Paniskos on Christ, written in Greek 

by Ariston of Pella around the middle of the fourth century. He 
finds them even more hardened than the pagans: "I realize," he 

says, “that the folly of the Jewish people resists even more the 
name of the Lord, even today, with a hardened obstinacy and 
Liniquity". 

they inherited from their fathers... The sacrilege and innee perfidy 
of their fathers is still maintained and endures, and, I think, will 
always endure right down to their der- niere posterity. For- tilice 
pour la haine du nom du Seigneur par la folie de lincre- dulitée, 
elle ne peut ètre amenait a connaitre la verité, mi étre instruite 
pour la crainte de Dieu, ni convaincue par ses propres 
enselonements... 5 


These rare testimonies only prove that Israelites were still 
numerous in Vandal Africa. We know a little more about the 
condition of the Jews in Byzantine Africa. The Greek Hbcrators 
had presented themselves less as defenders of the Romans against 
the Barbarians, than as defenders of Forthodoxy against the 
Arlanisim. 

.L'Holise. All dissidents were cruelly punished. By virtue of the 
edicts of 535, the Jews, assimilated to Arians, Donatists and 
pagans, were excluded from all public offices, and not allowed to 
vote. 


1 Victor de Vita, Pesrsec. Vandal, 11,23, 100 (ed. Halm}. -- Cf. obed, IT, 17, 51; 
20, 70. 
? Gennadius, De vir. ill., T8. 


3 oid Vigilium episcopum de ‘udaica incredulitate, 10 'Appendics du Cyprien de 
Hartel, p.119 sqq.). 


+Ibid, 8. 


5 bid., 4. 
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could have Christian slaves; their synagogues were 


IH, 


transformed into churches; their worship was proscribed, and all 
meetings were forbidden t. On the emperor's orders, the Jews of 
Borion, on the Cyrenaic frontier, and probably those of other 
communities, were converted de torce. A little later, Ferran- 
deacon of the church of Carthage, included in his collection 

of ecclesiastical regulations several canons of the councils 
which visalent the Jews or the judaisants *. 


However, the Byzantine administration gradually relinquished 

these rigors. Towards the end of the 5th century, Emperor Maurice 
forbade the Jews to be forcibly converted and made them return their 
synagogue churches, while strictly forbidding them to build new ones, 
Pope Gregory the Great himself set an example of broad 

tolerance, intervening on behalf of 1srae- lite communities in 
various provinces, notably Sicily and Sa- daigne*. There's no 

doubt that the Pope sent the same instruc- 

to the African bishops, and that these instructions were not 
followed, 


Justinian's persecutions had an unforeseen consequence: they 
contributed to the expansion of African Judaism. Hunted down in 
Roman lands, or even expelled, many Jews had taken refuge among 
the Berbers of the mountain massifs or the desert, where they 
had resumed their propa- wand, so that by the time the Arabs 
arrived, many Berber tribes had more or less won over to 
Judaism, especially in Tripolitania, the Aures and the Ksour of 
the Sahara. 


Under Arab rule, Israelites in North Africa had flourishing 
communities, most notably in Tunis, Kairouan, Constantine, 

Bougie, Alver, Miliana, Tenez, Oran, Tlemcen, Tangier and Fez. 
According to the chroniclers, the [Israelites were then almost alone 


t Justinian, Novell, XXXVH, 5; 7-8. - Cf. Diehl, L'Afrique byzantine, Paris, 
1896, p. 40. 


? Procopius, De aedific, VI, 2. 


3 Ferrandus, Breviatio canonum, n. 69; 185-186; 196 (Patrol, lat. de Migne, t. 
LXXXVII, p. 822; 827-528). 


+t " Sicut legalis definitio Judwcs novas non patitur erigere synagogas, ita quoque eos 
sine inquietudine veteres habere permittit." Gregory the Great, Epistle, IN, 105 

- edit, Ewald and Hartmann, Beriin, 1891-1893, in Monumenta Germanie 

historica . - Cf. ibid., VIII, 25: "Sicut Judaeis non debet esse licentia quicquam in 
synagogis suis ultra quam permissum est lege praesumere, ita in his qui eis con- 

cessa sunt nullum debent præjudicium sustinere," 


5 [bid., VIM, 25; IX, 38 and 195. 


è Ibn-Khaldoun, Histoire des Berbéres, trad. de Stane, t. I, p. 208-203; Fournel, 
Les Berbers, t. 1, p. 217; Diehl, L'Afrique byzantine, p. 328-329. 
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to practise the various trades, and Africa's trade with Spain was 
entirely in their hands. Their schools in Kairouan and Fez were 
famous. In Kairouan, Isaac Israeli, Jacob ben Nissim, Huschiel, 
Hananel; in Fez, Moses and Isaac Alfasi; later, in Tunis, Abraham 
Zacuto, Leon the African and many others. Natronai ben Habibai left 
Babylon for Africa, and Moses Maimonides, 

fleeing Spain, settled for a time in Fez. For several 

centuries, especially wine in the 10th, North Africa was one of 

the main centers of the Israelite world £. 


Since the 10th century, the Jewish element in the region has been 
strengthened by numerous immigrants. In the xth century, while 

the Almohads from Africa were devastating Spain, thousands 

Spanish Jews took refuge in Africa. Since the 15th century, Jews 
from Spain, Portugal, southern France, Italy and the Orient have 
repeatedly settled in the region. The current Jewish population of 
Tripolitania, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco and the desert is therefore 
of mixed origin. 

But some of them are certainly descended from the Tsraelites who 
settled in the country at the time of the Roman Empire, since the 
history of African Judaism can be traced from the 11th century to 
the present day. 


PAUL MONCEAUX. 


1 CF, The Jewish Encyclopedia, t, 1, p. 227, 


HEBRAIC AND PHOENICIAN CIVILIZATION 


A CARTHAGE 


Lecture by Mr N. SLOUSCH 


SIRS, 


I would like to thank the President of the Institut de Carthage 
for the honor he has done me in inviting me to speak here on a 
subject that is so close to the goal your learned society has set 
for itself, and which I hope will be of great interest to you. 


which she pursues with as much zeal as science. I would also 

like to thank Dr. Carton for the warm welcome he has extended to 

me. As this distinguished scholar has just told you, it's more 

of a communication than a lecture that I'm giving here. 

to the members of the Carthage Institute: 

it is my intention to present to you the results of 

several years of research in the field of Phoenician epigraphy. 

I would like to share with you 

of the conclusions reached by the work of classifying and ex- plicating 
some four thousand Phoenician texts which the efforts of scholars, 
including several eminent members of your society, have 

Carthage's subsoil. Allow me to 

believe, in fact, that this work of reconstituting the texts of ancient 
Phoenicia, which the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum is intended to- 
is already sufficiently advanced to allow the historian to resume 

the revision of the trial made against Carthage by an antiquity too 
much inspired by Cato. 


I am sure that I will find among those of your members who are 
inclined to the study of the Carthage of the Hannibaals and Han- 
nons, skills that will be able to judge all the historical import 
of a study of the antiquities of Car- thage from the point of view 
envisaged by me; energies which, having the good fortune to be 
exercised here in the places inhabited by these glorious memories, 
could well bring us new documents and new contributions that would 
lead to the re-constitution of the ancient Carthaginian 
civilization. 


What distinguishes your learned society, Gentlemen, is above all 
that tireless spirit of initiative, that fertile boldness which 
animates the Delattre, Carton, Bertholon, Vassel, late Médina (to 
speak only of those who devote themselves above all to 
Phoenician and Judaic studies); which inspires them this activity 
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a surprising feature of the French genius in this country, and 
applied by them to archaeological and ethnographic research. 


And it is this well-founded reputation of your Institute that has 
encouraged me to share with you the first attempts, however bold 
they may seem, to reveal the personality of ancient Carthage, based 
on authentic contem- porary documents that bear witness to the era 
of its greatness. 


Until recently, the only documents we had on hand were 

historical evidence relating to Carthage than the necessarily 
malicious testimonies of its enemies and adversaries, who 
combined their wilful malice with total ignorance of the language 
and civilization of the vanquished. 


Carthage," says Dureau de la Malle, (1) "had the sad destiny of not 
shining until its ruin, and of seeing the care of its glory 
abandoned to foreign historians. { 


What would we think of the antiquities of the people of Israel, 
for example, if instead of possessing the Bible, the books of 
Josephus and Philo, plus the Talmud, we had been reduced to being 
guided in our research by the chapter as unkind as it is full of 
inanities devoted to Jerusalem, the day after its des- truction, by 
the historian Tacitus, who is otherwise so objective? But don't we 
have the right to consider the testimonies of a 

Polybius as a story arranged by an apologetic author who de- 
sire to justify at all costs the great crime of lése-humanité 
performed by the destroyers of Carthage? And if, by chance, 
this story turns out to be rather favorable to Carthage, at least 
in the main, wouldn't we already be tempted to undertake, in no- 
century of objective criticism and the search for truth, the re- 
vision of the bad reputation the Romans had given Carthage, 
summed up in the historic term 
of "Punic faith"? This is all the more true given that the scant 
information on Carthaginian civilization provided by the 
otherwise trustworthy Hellenic authors in no way corresponds to 
what Roman writers would have us believe. 


Only recently, an illustrious Hellenist and philosopher dedicated 


a page (2) to the constitution of the Punic capital, supported by 
Greek testimonies and contrasting with 


(1) L'Univers pittoresque, "Carthage", p. 1. 
(2) ALFRED CROISET: Les Démocraties antiques, p. 292. 
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with the prevailing opinion of Carthage. 


A few quotations from this appraisal of high his- toric insight would not 
be out of place here: 


"Among the many Greek constitutions mentioned by Aris- tote, we 
find that of a "Semitic" city, (1) of a people whom the Greeks 
classed among the Barbarians. I refer to 

the Carthaginian constitution, praised by Aristotle and later 
by Polybius as one of the wisest in the world... 


"Polybius still praises it, comparing it for its meriles to 
that of Rome. What they both praised in the Carthaginian 
constitution was the harmonious blend of monarchical, 
aristocratic and democratic elements that gave it balance and 
strength...". 


So says Alfred Croiset, not without expressing his own 
astonishment at the existence of "this Semitic democracy, so 
singularly isolated in the ancient world, outside of the world 
of the Jews". 


Greco-Roman, of which we only know the outside...". EL he 
says: "We'd need to know more to really penetrate the life of 
TALS .MYSTEPLOUS® WOR Lien eos ehaieca Rain taci ava E hae eoitediernbanhis Com- 


What were these people thinking? What feelings stirred them? What 
was their patriotism?..." | 


I note this testimony, so favorable to the constitution of 
Carthaginian so- ciety, which leads us to assume the existence in 
the pa- 

trie d'Hannibaal d'une civilisation originale dont, aprés tout.elle ne 
pouvait être que l'expression sociale, (2) mais je dirairai sans 
hésiter qu'aujourd'hui où le sous-sol de Carthage nous a livré une 
par- 

that of its soul through the thousands of inscriptions that 

constitute so many authentic documents, "this semilic democralia 

so singularly isolated in the ancient world" no longer seems 

that this mysterious world ceases to be so from the moment we 

consider the analogies that its language and religious life 

surely present with another society that we know infinitely 

better, Hebrew society. 


(H) I retain the term alongside a quotation from Flaubert concerning the hebraic 
character of Carthage, which was brought to my attention by Dr. Demelle (Dépéche 
Tunisienne). 

January 16). The author of Salammbhé sees in Carthage society "the same race 

and somewhat the same milieu he studied in his Hérodias" (Correspondance de 
Flaubert, t. IV, p. 244. 


(21 I add to this the sublime lesson of passionate patriotism that emanates from every 
what Greco-Roman authors tell us about the Carthaginians, whose history opens with the 
chapter of the "Philene brothers" and ends, passing through Hanni- baal, with the picture 
of heroism that this city presented in those "Last and moving convulsions" referred to by 
M. Babelon. Babelon (Carthage, p. 601, 


For as it emerges for the Hebraist from the many Phoenician texts found 
in Carthage and commented on by inscriptions 

of Phoenicia and the literature of the people of Israel, the civilization 
of Carthage appears purely and simply Hebraic. And this 

It's not in Athens or Rome that we should be looking for proto-types 

or emulators, but rather in Tyre, Samaria and as far afield as Jeru- 
salem. 


I've said that the Phoenician epigraphy of Carthage, which provides 
us with texts dating from the 6th to the 4th century BC, takes us 
back to the Hebrew world of Palestine. Indeed, the period that gave 
rise to these written documents corresponds to that of Carthage's 
gran- deur. Prior to the 7th century, there is no known documentary 
evidence, no controlled historical fact, to con- nect us. 

This was due to the existence of a powerful Tyrian colony on the 
territory now occupied by the republic. On the contrary, for many 
centuries and probably since the migration of the Mediterranean 

(the peoples of the sea) (1) Carthage seems to have been 

dominated by a Libyan-Phoenician population whose lan- 

gue and worship were totally different from those of the Tyrian settlers. 


Your learned General Secretary, Dr Bertholon, will be able to 

tell you more about this prehistoric period in ancient Cambé or 
Cadméa. At least, no document has come to con- 

the spread of the Tyrian language and civilization to Africa before 
the 7th century. On the other hand, all the artefacts found in the 
subsoil of Carthage dating from the first period of its existence bear 
an Egyptian stamp, more rarely a Mediterranean one. Phoenicia, on the 
other hand, still only provided 

little or nothing (2) 


It was not until the arrival of the great Ty- rian colonization 

that Carthage took on its name of Karla-IHadasha (the new 

Carthage). 

The new city brought to Africa the civilization, language and writing of 
the Tyrians of Palestine. 


However, to better understand the essence of this Tyrian 
individuality, we need to go back in time and say a few words 
about the origins of the Tyrian city, the metropole of Carthage. 


4) On the first appearance of Mediterraneans in Africa (the Toursha, to whom 
biblical Tarshish owes its name, and the Shardana), see MASPERO, Hist. anc. des 
Peuples de l'Orient, p. 261. - Cf. L. BERTHOLON, Les premiers colons de souche 
euro- péenne dans l'Afrique du Nord, 1.11. 


(2) In this respect, the invaluable documents gathered through the efforts of the learned P. 
De- 


Lattre at the Musée Saint-Louis and by Messrs Gauckler and Merlin at the Bardo are edifying. 
- Cf. BERTHOLON, Essai sur la religion des Libyens. 


He 


Throughout the second millennium, Palestine - the ancient domain 

of the Semites - suffered the effects of a political and social 
anarchy that led to the emergence of the Hebrew people. The 
domination of Egypt, which followed that of the 

Mesopotamians, and the multiple invasions by the maritime 
populations of the Mediterranean led to a process of ethnic 
dissolution. 

which was only halted by the consolidation of the Beni-Israel, a new 
alluvium of Semites, (i) but more resistant, who infiltrated 
Palestine and imbued the aborigines with their own individuality. 


Throughout this long training process, 

the Palestinian 'célés were dominated either by Egyptian governors 
or Mediterranean tyrants, if not by local suffetes; (2) this is the 
period known as the 

the "age of judges". 


There were no national or religious ties binding these populations 
together; the religion of Israel, the Hebrew language and 
alphabetical writing, these three characteristic signs of the 
Hebrew-speaking world, were still in use. 

of the individuality of the people of Israel, did not yet exist; an 
eclectic polytheism reigned everywhere; idioms related to the 
Mesopotamian language were spoken (3) and the cuneiform syllabic 
script was used for correspondence. 

me. (4) No epigraphic text has so far been able to de- 

show that alphabetical writing already existed before the 11th 
century. 


However, among the Mediterranean invaders, the Phi-listines, whose 
Superiority was shown above all by the fact that they had introduced 
iron civilization into Palestine, (5) seem to have had a singular 
influence on the Semitic peoples of the Pa- lestine. It was against 
these "uncircumcised" peoples that the whole re- 


(D) CE SLoUsCH: Les Hébréo-Phéniciens, chap. V. 


12) V. MasPERO, ouvr. cité, chap. VIIL; J. bg MORGAN, Les Premiéres civilisations, 
p. 210 ff. 


(3) On the state of language and political life in Palestine in the 15th century, see "Le 
tablettes de Tell-el-A marna" (J.-A. KNUDTZON, Die El- A marna Tafeln, Leipzig, 1907- ). 


1908); the letters found at Tell-Taanak and edited by Messrs Sellin and Hrozny (Mém. 
de l'Acad. Imp. de Vienne, vol. IV, 1904). 


(4) Cf. PH. BERGER: Histoire de l'Ecriture dans l'antiquité, p. 117-122. - J. De Mor- 


GAN, ibid. p. 294-297. 
- (5) MASPERO, op. cit., p. 370: "The Philistines' army was most notable for its chariots 


of iron". The Israelites were unaware of the iron industry until the 6th century (Cf. I 
Samuel, 


XIII fin, and Judges, I, 19.) "In the Aegean Sea, the beginnings of the Iron Age 
date back to the 11th century. (Dussaup, Les Civilisations préhelléniques, p. 43.) 
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sistance of the Israelites, it is in the struggle against these Cretans 
(1) that the Hebrews' own conscience is sharpened. Under Saul, under 
David, the union of the twelve tribes of Israel grouped around the 

"Ark of the Covenant" (2) was consummated. The Hebrew race became 
definitively aware of itself; it became master of its own destiny, 

the creator of its own civilization, whose Hebrew language and 

script earned the Hebrews the name of "Israel". 

"people of writing". 


Among the twelve tribes that cemented the union of the people of Is- 
rael is also that of Asher or Aser, (3) which occupied the very 
territory of Tyre, and the latter is one of the twenty-two cities 
that formed part of this territory, (4) while Sidon was never 
conquered by the Hebrews. (5) An Egyptian text testifies that this 
region already bore the name Asheru as early as the XIV® century. 
(6, 


On the other hand, we know from Tell-el-Amarna texts that in the 
period before the formation of David's empire, the city of Tyre 

(7) led the obscure existence of a small town, unable even to 

provide for its own defense and needs, and constantly harassed by 
invaders on land and sea. The fact that one of the decisive 

battles between the Hebrews and Phi 

listins took place near Apheka, (8) i.e. in the vicinity of Tyre, 
shows us that, in order to become a hotbed of maritime activity, this 
city first had to be freed from these medilerra- pirates. 

neans, who were the Philistines. This is what the Tyrians wouldn't have 
without the armed support of the kings of Israel. The city of Tyre 

is therefore a "Hebraic" crealion, and this explains the friendship 
that the first kings of Tyre, Abibaal and his son Hiram, professed 
for Israel; (9) it explains above all the persistence of the 
communion of language, worship and social ror- ganization that are 
essentially the same in Tyre as in Israel, and that we find as far 
away as Carthage. 


(D) Cf. EZECHIEL, XX V,17: ZOPHONTE, l, 5; etc. 


(2) On the role of Baal-Berit, see Les Hcbr.-Phénic, p. 59. 
(3) See our above-mentioned work, chap. IX. 


(4) The Fort of Tyre, Josuk, NIN, 29: ef. Judges, 1.31: V, 17; II Samuel, XXIV, 7; ete. In 
biblical texts relating to the period prior to the establishment of kingship in Israel, 
Tyre does not appear among the Canaanite cities, jef. Genesis, X, 13-20. ete.) 


(6) CL MASPERO, ibid. p. 371, 374, 375 and 378. 
(6) Max MUL.LER: Asien und Europe, p 236. 


m HOMMEL: Geschichte des alten Morgenlande, p.82; Les Hébr.-Phénic, p. 47-48. De 
la situation de la Phénicie de l'époque des documents d'El-Amama. See the 
penetrating study by M.J. Halévy, Revue Sémitique, 1897. 


(8) I Samuel, XXIX, 1; ef. II Kings, XIII, 17; etc. 


(9) Movers: Die Phiinisier, 11, 2, p. 165-167; BERGER: La Phénicie, p.71. 


In any case, David's crushing of the Philistines enabled the 
Tyrians to grow considerably. Under Hiram, the small city of just 
a few thousand inhabitants became, thanks to his earthworks and 
fortified quays, a large city with a population of 40,000, joined 
by Palatyros or the mainland city. (1) Even supposing that the 
Original core of Tyre's citizens had been made up of an indigenous 
- but still Semitic - population. 

it's clear that the new population drew its human resources from 
the Asher tribe, which occupied the outskirts of Tyre. 


In fact, the eponym of Asher :2) is found in the territory of Tyre 
(3) and is also very frequent in the onomastics of co- lonies of 
certain Tyrian origin, such as Cyprus, Malta and Car- thage. 


On the other hand, it is no less certain that the population of As- 
her, which under David (4) is said to have numbered 40,000 warriors 
skilled in combat, was absorbed by Tyre and its colonies. It is the 
first to disappear from the annals of the people of Israel. This 
fact, like 

the participation of the tribe of Zebulun, "experts in letters, 
industry and the art of war" (5), in maritime movements 

the Tyrians is a matter of necessity, and has not escaped the 
attention of Phoenician historians. (6) Indeed, up until the 8th 
century, the Tyrians were considered to be 

part of Israel's "Brotherly Alliance" (7). 


And it's this fact that sheds new light on the problem 

the affinities between Phoenician civilization and that of the people of 
Israel. This is because the Tyrian period, compared to that of the 
Mediterranean, is that of the reaction of the Semites against the 
"peoples of the sea". (8) 


However, the rise of the Hebrew empire, founded by David, was 
to have no future. Between Jerusalem, the city of 


(1) BERGER, jbid - MASbERO, op. cit. p. 435. 
2 On the role of eponyms in Israel, see Les Hébr.-Phén. suppl. note, I. 


(8) C. In. Sem. 1,65. - Azher silah, in the form Aser (confused with Osiris}, V. 
ibid., 58, 93, 122. 123, etc, and Répert. d'Epigr. sém. 


(4) I Chronicles, chap. XIX. 
6) Les Hébr.-Phén. chap. IX and X. 


(6) Movers, ibid., II, 1, pp. 306-311, speaks of the role of the sons of Dan, Asher, 
Zabu- lon, Isachar and Naphtali, as suppliers of metagheles, caravan drivers and 
sailors. Cf. PIETSCHMANN: Die Gesch. der Phönizier, p. 28. 


(7) Amos, I, 9. 

. Gf. J. De Morcan: Les Prem. civil.,p. 308. The pre-Israelite or Canaanite period dates 
from the xvi. to the xne-xi* century; the israélite (Hebrew, we would say) period from 
the xie- 

XI. in the 1x*-eighteenth century. 


Jehovah who tended to become the exclusive and universalist God of 

the prophets, and the city of Tyre dominated by a vague pantheism 
pre-sided by Baal, the solar god, Samaria - a buffer state - 
oscillated 

and succumbed. After three centuries of civil wars and internecine 
struggles, in which the prophetic party pitted its democratic 
puritanism against the selfish materialism of the Hebrew 
aristocracy, Palestine fell prey to the Assyrian conqueror. 

At some point, another great Tyrian king, Ithobaal, tried to take over 
for Tyre the work of political and religious centralization that had 
been so unsuccessful in Jerusalem. (4) This priest of Melqart (the 
king of the city of Tyre, opposed to Jehovah the king of Jerusa- lem) 
already saw in Jehovist prophetism the cause of the dis- solution of 
the Hebrew social organism. With the help of his daughter Izebel, 
queen of Samaria, and his granddaughter Athalie, usurper of the power 
of Jerusalem, Hhobaal organized Ja first religious persecution against 
the Nabi and sought to subjugate the populations 

of Palestine to the cult of Baal, which represented the supremacy of 


Tyr. Vain effort! ' 


The prophetic revolution organized by Elijah and Elisha in Samaria 
and by Joadas in Jerusalem was to shake off the yoke of the Tyrians 
in Palestine forever and put an end to the Hebrews' imperialist 
dreams. (2) Undoubtedly, Israel still remembered the fraternal 
alliance that united the three Hebrew cities, and did not yet dare 
renounce the cult of Baal; the northern tribes supplied Tyre with 
workers, colonists and, above all, merchants. However, disappointed 
by their dreams of expansion into Palestine itself, the Tyrian 
aristocracy would henceforth gravitate towards their overseas 
colonies. The great maritime activity inaugurated under Hiram 

and continued by Ilhobaal, led to the foundation of “emporia" 
throughout the southern and western Mediterranean. Africa in 
particular, with Egypt as a port of call, would serve as an outlet 
for the activity of Tyrian traders, who in Ho- mother's time did not 
yet appear to us as conquerors, but only as "Shrewd merchants, and 
that's all". (3; 


It was only the Assyrian invasions, which made life intolerable in 
Palestine, that led to a mass exodus, first to Kittim (Cyprus), 
then to Tar- sis, the land beyond. The city of Tyre became the 
organizer of a new colonial empire, a new Phoenicia of overseas 
Hebraic language and origin. (4) 


(D) MASPERO, p. 435. - SrLouscu: Les Hébr.-Plhién, chap. XII. 


(2) Ibid, chap. XI and XHI The Samaritans claimed a Sidonian origin (Josephus, 
NII, 7). 


3) M. BRÉAL: En lisunt Homère, p. 35. GE Meltzer, Gesch. der Karthager, L, p. 25. 


(4) V. BERGER, op. cit. - MASPERO, op. cit., p. 5v3. 


nie 


This fact explains why there are no Phoenician inscriptions in 
the Mediterranean prior to the Assyrian conquest. (1) 


In this respect, chapter XXIH of Isaiah, corroborated by cuneiform 
texts found in Assyria, (2) provides us with a picture 

very vivid picture of the situation created for the people of 
Palestine by the Assyrian wars. 


At the same time as destroying Samaria, Syrian troops laid siege 
to the city of Tyre. The Phoenician cities of the north, eager to 
shake off the yoke of Tyrian supremacy 


(3) After seeing its mainland suburbs destroyed, File de Tyr was 
blockaded for five years. The inhabitants of Tyre barely managed to 
save their families and their wealth, which they transported to the 
island of Cyprus. 


"Arise," said the prophet, "pass into Kitlim, yet there will be no 
rest for you there." {#) 


The earliest Phoenician inscription was discovered on the island 
of Cyprus, and refers to a servant of 

Hiram (JI?), king of the Sidonians. (5) This is what the texts tell us 
provide mention of the earliest Carthage: Karta-Ha- dashat, which 
must have signified the first attempt to reconstitute the Carta, 
the Tyrian city in a foreign land. But far from having preceded 
Ionian colonization, this first Tyrian stronghold on several 
parts of Cyprus dates back only to the 9th century. However, even 
though they conquered ja 

fleet of Assyrians, the Tyrians did not succeed "in finding more 
safety in Cyprus" (6; than in Palestine. 


The Assyrians eventually subdued the island of Cyprus, whose 

Assyrian texts provide us with the lily of the kings, (7) and. it seems 
that this conquest was achieved with the help of the "Chal- 

deans, navy men who set up batteries, shook the fortified castles 

and destroyed the cilé." (8) 

Samaria destroyed, Judea devastated, Jerusalam itself barely 


escaped disaster, the marital expansion of the Hebrew race in the 
eastern Medi- terranea was a disaster. 


() In Palestine itself, the oldest inscriptions found date from the 10th to the 
15th century. 

(2) V. GRESSMANX: Altorientulische Texte u. Bilder, pp. 101-126. 

(3) BERGER: La Plénirie, p. 5. 

(4) Isaiah, XXII, v. 12. 

(5) C. I. S., I, 5 and 86, ete. 

(6) Zeaie, ibid. 

(7) MASPERO, op. cit., p. 500. 

(8) This is the only plausible meaning of verse 13 of chapter XXIH of Isaic. On 


Sargon's role in Babylon, see MASPERO, ibid. 


a ie 


time of the Tyrians driven out of the north-western Mediterranean by 
the Greeks, who have since entered the scene, and finally the ruined 
city of Tyre itself - such was the situation in city-century 
Palestine. For the Jerusalemites, Tyre became a "pro-lituary 
forgotten for a generation", but destined to return to "Jehovah", who 
would become, since Isaiah, the exclusive master of the Hebrews (1). 


II 


Only, stranded in Cyprus, Tyre's ruling class turned- 
n his eyes towards the West, towards the distant Tarshish that remained 
untouched by the influence of Asian invaders. 


In the same passage where Isaiah notes the failure of the project to 
reconstitute a safe Carla in Cyprus, he speaks of the pos- sibility 
of resuming it on African soil. "Pass through Tarshish and lament, 0 
people of the island" (2). 


In biblical antiquity, the term Tarshish was equivalent to the term 
d® "overseas country" today. In fact, in the biblical texts prior to 
Isaiah, the Septuagint agree in translating it as bigose or Oxkasex, 
two Mediterranean terms that cover each other. The Aniot-Tarsis, 
rightly translated as 

by mAbiov6éxhasons (3) is a term applied to the large vessels that 
made the Médilerrance route, something along the lines of our 
"transatlantics". 


For the early Hebrews, Tarshish meant the whole of the western 
Mediterranean, where the Phoenicians had only "emporia". Among the 
latter, that of Cambé (4) (alias Cadméa) had already acquired a 
certain renown. The my- 

of Dido-Elisa and Pygmalion, to whom the prophet Isaiah could- 

v may well have alluded to in the same passage where he advises 
the Tyrians to pass through Tarshish, (5) seems to confirm the 
fact that a fraction of the Tyrian population occupied a point of 
the Carthage peninsula under the prolection of the Berbers, whose 
name of one of their kings has been preserved. 


In any case, one thing is certain: there is no historical or 
epigraphic evidence to support the historians' view that 
settlement in North Africa began before the 7th century. At the 
con- 


(H) Isaiah, ibid. v. 18. 


(2) Isaiah, V, XXIII, p. 6. 


(3) Isaiah, II, 16, ete. 
(4) Or Kakabé, the Koub of Ezekiel, XXX, 5 (1). - V. BABELON: Carthage, p.9. 


6), See the Hebrew text of verses 5-6 where, alongside Tarshish, are the terms "9 Y = 
Elisa and Kedem-Kadmata, a possible pun after all, which makes al- 
lusion in Carthage. 


ae? se 


On the contrary, we have reason to believe that all ancient Phoenician 
cities prior to the flowering of Carthage contained Mediterranean or 
Libyan-Phoenician populations. 

(aS opposed to the Hebreo-Phoenicians of the Tyrian period) (1) 
whose origins and civilization must have been essentially the same 

as those of the Philistine and lonian cities of Asia Minor (2). 


As for the language spoken by the inhabitants of African cities, 
it could be proved with certainty that they spoke an In-Digene 
idiom that had nothing in common with the Hebrew spoken in Tyre 
and Tyre. 

in Carthage. (3) Not even the names of the most ancient African 
cities have been explained in Hebrew without satisfactory 

results. We know what is 

to the city of Utica, the presumed elder sister and rival of Car- thaze. 
For a long time, philologists saw in this term the equiva- 

from the Hebrew Carta Atiga or “ancient city", as opposed to 
sition to Carta Iladasha, the "new" city, or Carthage. However, an 
epigraphic text reveals the proper Phoenician spelling of this 
name, Atiga, (4) no more Hebrew than was Kambé, the ancient name 
of Carthage itself. 


Such a hypothesis, which gave historians an idea of the origins 

of the two towns, has been rendered inadmissible by epigraphic 
discoveries. At most, we can conclude 

that in its heyday, Tyre protected its emporias because it dominated 
the sea lanes, as Carthage would later do when it closed the western 
Mediterranean to Greek sailors. At least, the prophet Isaiah refers 
to Tyre as 

(5) And this sea fortress was destroyed by the Assyrians. 


The crushing of Tyre's navy had far-reaching consequences for 
the whole Mediterranean; for Tarshish, which thus regained its 
maritime independence, the prophet explains them in precise 
terms: 


"From now on, you'll be able to overflow your territory like a river: 
ve, daughter of Tarshish! Your belt is gone. (6) 


It is the autonomy of Tarshish, which Ezekiel (7) will discuss again, that com- 


(D V. BERTHOLON: Les Premiers colons, etc., passim) 
(21 BABELON: Carthage, chap. IT. 


(3) BERTHOLON, ibid. It appears from Bel. Jug, LXXVII, that Pheonician was not spoken 
at Leptis: MELTZER: Gesch. der Karthager. I, note %5, notes the same for Sabratha. 
The Berber geographical and Ponomastic terms that dominate Neo-Punic texts are 
further proof of the persistence of indigenous Languages. 


4) APN. See the coinage reproduced by M. BABELON, op. cit., p. 43. 
(5) Maoz Ha-Yam. 
(6) Isaiah, XXIII, 10. 


(7 Chap. XX VII, 12; XXXV, 13, etc.). 
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The Ionians, including the Phocaeans, set out to conquer the 
Marilian outlets of the Italian islands and Gallo-Iberian ports. It 
was at this time that the Phoenician emporia of the West, left 
unprotected and at the mercy of Greek invaders, moved to the center 
of the Médilerranée, where they turned their attention to the new 
city, the Tiberian colony that was taking root in Tarshish. (1) 


There's nothing to prevent us from accepting the thesis that the 

origin of Carthage, subsuming Tyre and Cypriot Carthage, dates 

back to the le- pogue, when a large contingent of Tyre's 

inhabitants "passed to Tar- sis". On the other hand, the Seplente, 
contemporaries of Sallustus and able to draw their information 

from authentic sources (who still translate in the first verse of 
chapter XATIE of Isaiah, the farm of Tarsis by Thalassa, 2 will 
henceforth have 

to identify this term with that of Kzzyréwv. (3) For it is the 

a new city that from now on will be the mailresse of all distant Tarsis. 


It's true that Tyre will benefit from a moment's calm 

to rise again and rebuild his fortune. Ezekiel chapter XXVII 
paints a magnificent picture of Tyre's final greatness. 

on the eve of its fall, but by then Tarshish was already enjoying 
absolute self-nomination. 

itself as an independent trading center, but it f- 

as a melropolis that protects its "lion cubs" or its 


satellites, '4), confirming the role of protector of the Phoenicians 
in the West attributed to Carlhage by Thucydides. 


In the meantime, Nebuchadnezzar had destroyed Jerusalem. 

to Tyre. The city endured a siege lasting thirteen years, but 
without the conqueror "having been able to raise a profile of his 
conquest" anssi ehé- rement purchased, (5) the Tyrians having been 
able to transport their own with 

all their wealth in Tarshish, in that African Tyre where Faris- 
tocralia of Tyre, swollen with its chiefs, the lineages of the great 
priests and seribs, right down to the descendants of King Hiram, (6) 
succeeded in 


(0 Taccxnbe, VI, 2 ` 
R! V. above. 


3) Isaiah, XXE, v.6 and 14. - Ezek. XAXV and XNNVOIL- The second treatise 

with Rome commented by Polybius clarifies, whatever Meltzer dhbida L, p A81, the 
application of the ancient floating term Tarsisipays d'outremer da D DITS du 
Talmudi to the territory of Byzarene and Little Syrte, 


A. EZECHIEN NNN V. 13. 
5; Bercer: La Phénicie, p.10. 


t) See Linseription de Meleepalas, grand priest of Carthage and grandson of Hiram 
Rép. C Epigsém ant 13). GE the lineage of priests and shana in Linseription pu- 
blice, Ibid. n° 245. 
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to rebuild the city. The Carta Hadasha, in Hebrew and Palestinian 
Ira- dition, was thus created. 


Tyre was ruined in 574. 


The first appearance of the Republic of Carthage in the annals of 
history (if we disregard the legendary account of the Philenes 
brothers) dates back to 550. The battle of Alalia cut place in 
536. 


The earliest Hebrew inscriptions found on Carthage soil 
probably date from the 6th century. 


And from these two inscriptions bearing the traces of writing 

In the classic "Hebrew" style, one relates to the legend of 
Pygmalion, a term already Hellenized, (1) while the other is a seal 
bearing the Hebrew and Jehovistic name of "Joab" (?) meaning "Jehova 
is the father", 63 The latter is certainly an indication, 


Although endowed with an astonishing capacity for ethnic 
resistance, the [vrienne] colony of Carthage, subject to Heenic 
and African influences and isolated from its compatriots, 
increasingly diverged from the evolution followed by its cousins 
in Pales- tina. (1 


Carthage's Semitic population was already the prototype of a 
large Jewish trading and industrial community, 
with a thirst for domination and monotheistic puritanism. 


IV 


One conclusion can be drawn from all the foregoing. By virtue of its 
traditions and ethnic and social affinities, Carthaginian society appears 
to be intimately linked to that of the Hebrew societies of Palestine. 


In terms of mythology and eosmogony, let's mention in passing 

the myth of Melqart (5) in relation to that of Joshua and 

Samson, 

the cosmogony of Sanchoniathon, ete.) ( ) it combines 

Hebrews and Mediterraneans. The same applies to 

of its official religion, to be discussed later, which also has Libve and 
Phoenician roots. 


But these comparisons, which result from the information that 


the ancients passed on to us about Phoenician antiquities, would 
not be sufficient to conclude that the Hebrew character of 


(D) BERGER: Cor. Acad. 1894, p. 421. The term Pygmalion is transposed in this ancient 
text by an A in the Hebrew Y. (Gf. Paam-Elion.) 

(D C. r. Acad. 1005, p. 791. 

(3) We also find the theophoric names Joel, Joas, ele. 

4) L. BERTHOLON: Essai gur la religion des Libyens. 

6) Cf. our 'tude: Melgar! et Josué, appendice à la thèse Les Hebr.-Phén. 


(6) V. MASPERO, op. cit., p. 400. 


the civilization of Punic Carthage, had it not been for the 
astonishing discoveries made in the many Phoenician texts that gave 
me a definitive idea of the real character of Carthaginian society. 


Language, worship, literature and mythology are all part of the 


I'd like to bring the results of these studies to your attention. 


I'd like to start by telling you about the language spoken in 
Carthage, because I think my demonstration in this respect is 
quite edifying. 


In my opinion - and whatever has been said about the Phoenician Language - 
there is no clear-cut distinction between classical Hebrew and 

Phoenician, and the propheles rightly considered the term "Language 

of Canaan" to be equivalent to "Hebrew". The only differences to 

be found in Phoenician texts are rather due to spelling and 

pronunciation, which are more primitive in Phoenicia and which the 

Massora had not yet transformed and fixed in the form of our 

biblical Hebrew (1). 


The differences in slyle and language that distinguish - more 
rarely than one might think - Phoenician texts from the classical 
language of the Hebrews must be attributed to a purely historical 
fact. We are almost entirely lacking in Phoenician texts 
contemporary with the period of the florai- 

poetic sound of biblical Hebrew. Indeed, all the inscriptions that 
have come down to us from Carthage, including those from other 
Phoenician colonies, date from the period of the Re- public's 
greatness, and go back no further than the 5th century. This was 
precisely the period of the decline of the classical Hebrew language 
among the Jews of Palestine. The already degenerate style of the 
last books of the Bible (Ezra, Nchemia, Chronicles, etc.) led, via 
the apocrvpha (including Ben Sira), to the formation of the neo- 
Hebrew style of the rahbins. 


As for Carthage, we can see in its texts the same period of 
transilion (which will lead to the Neo-Punic), but where.., 
Alongside influences similar to those exerted on the Hebrew of 
Palestine, there was a clear tendency to per- seize on the archaisms 
of the classical period of 

language. (2) Hasn't this same tendency been observed 


(1) As we go back to the past of the people of Israel, the documents and spelling of 
Israelite texts come closer to those of the Phoenicians. 


(2) There's something to be said for the predominant Aramaicisms 
in the language of post-biblical Judea and the Arabisms found in the Phoenician of 
epigraphic documents. 


among French Canadians, who have preserved many ex- pressions 
dating back to the 17th century and already forgotten in the 
metropolis? f 


What contributed to the preservation of the pure Hebraic language 

was the care that the Carthaginians, who remained fundamentally 
attached to the Palestinian homeland, took to safeguard it. 

traditions of antiquity. Thus, alongside a line of high priests who 
claim an illustrious origin, that of Hiram, (1) Punic inscriptions 
mention an institute of scribes or "sofer" who seem to have originated 
in Tyre and Sidon. Cf. C. L S., 273, 277, ele. A chief seribe - 
perhaps the Secretary General of the Republic - is diligently 

himself a native of Tyre. (2) This fact is all the more characteristic 
as it presents a further analogy with the religious life of Judea, 
where, from Ezra onwards, the class of soferim, scribes, replaced that 
of the prophets. 


This demonstration can be taken even further. In Judea 
liberated by the Maccabtes, the Pharisee rabbi, the Tana, in 
Hebrew the Shana, succeeded the sofer and gave birth to the 
Mishna, the code of Rabbinism. In Carthage, too, the Shana 
was a religious institution parallel to that of the official 
priests. (3) 


But what's most instructive is that this class of sofer seems to 
have presided, in Carthage as in Jerusalem, over the preservation 
of the classical literary tradition. How else can we explain the 
persistence in Phoenician texts of numerous formulas and 

locutions that seem to be so many em- 

If not from biblical literature, at least from an ancient classical 
literature common to Tyre and Jerusalem? 


The discovery in Carthage and Marseilles of several inscriptions 
containing sacrificial tariffs, which appear to be abridged excerpts 
from the book of Leviticus, enabled M. Berger, to whom we owe so many 
fruitful suggeslions, to take a step in the right direction. 

the existence of a Phoenician Leviticus analogous to that of the 
Jews. (4 The biblical archaisms that seem to be the most important 


(1) See above. 


29% 12 DDD. We owe the first publication of this important 
inseription (of which I may have found the original in Tunis) to Mr. Jules Renault's 
interest in our studies (Rev. Tun, t. XII. p. 549). 


(3) Here is the text of a curious inseription in which a line of priests of the God of 
Heaven provides us with both high priests and shana: Tomb of Hamilcat, priest of the 
Mat - 

tre du "Ciel (Baal Shamaim1, son of Ashmounamas, the Shana, son of Maharbaal the 

rab (chief) of the priests, files of Abdmilrat the rab of the priests. 


(4) V.le C. I. S., 1, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 171, etc., and several other fragments pr 


410 E 


These are not the only points of analogy with the prophetic 
literature of the Hebrews. (1) 


The Language of Phoenician texts also provides us with a number 

of formulas and turns of phrase that are common to Phoenician 

and Italian. 

post-biblical Jewish lurgy, and this is perhaps the most convincing 
of the persistence of the popular religion of the ancient Hebrews 
in the cult of post-exilic Jerusalem and in that of Carthage). 


Already the great Byblos inscription, dating from the 5th 
century, contains entire passages that can be found in the 
rituals of the rabbinic synagogue still in use among Jews. 


As for the votive formulas, it is striking to see that they continue to- 
kill in Jewish rituals of all eras: thus this synagogal formula of She- 
Nadar ms qni is exactly the same as WN 

973, which we find on more than 3,000 Carthage ex-votos; or 

the term Mizva ASS in the sense of a var or sacred service that 

The same is true of the formulas for heneditions and invocations, 

teiles that are used in the Law. The same is true of the formulas 

for heneditions and invocations, which 

Yp OC, NN 712, and many others! 


H is also certain that the Carthaginian vocabulary follows the 
same evolution as the Hebrew of the serihes, 


Funerary texts already contain numerous formulas that are also used 
by rahbins. (4) Elsewhere. 


sented since to FAeadémie. V. anssi the table of the Celt of Cyprus CLS. 1,86) and 
the D 


dedjeaees du temple de Garthage.- Les hig. 3 w 114,15, 17.%0 du ne 165 et les passages 
correspondants des aulres inseriptionssont autant denfprants a nn Lévilique hébreu, 


iD Thus CLS. I fin, Jaser. de Byblos: SONT DINA DNL DSN 

that ila goddess of Gebal retranehe eel man and his progénilure; /nser. of Tabnit, 
king of Sidon {museum of Constantinople, L6: NT 9277 NDANC? Nan 2 

tef. Leviticus and Proverbsi; ibida LT: USD DAD DYN Y wf. Eech, 

1L, 12, ettet. CLS. 1, 143 1Chypro: POY TTZS (et. Jeremiah, XNTIL3 and XX AT, 151, 
C. L SI 3. hieer. d Eshmounazar: ONEN DN DIWA Ln uaan wow 


dHsaie, XX XVI: ve de mème, ibid., 1.2, 8 and 9, 17, 20. ete, Vaussi l'allure toute 
bi- blique de Pépitaphe de Meleepalas, ete.) 


9) Lines 9-11 of Finseription de Byblos are found verbatim in the Jewish prayer 
ritual: 729 zi Pop] ON NES C2 TND VIN 

TON ES CSN. The Memphis inscription (Lids barski, Ephemeris, 1,15% 

reproduces the latter formula with DIN 27 DISK 29. Inseriptions 

of ChvpretO LS. L93, ete. have several similar formulas. It is obvious that many of 
these coincidences betray a common Hebraic origin. 


9 CE CES. I, 380, 


(9 In Carthage funerary texts we find the Jewish terms applied to funerary rites 
ON, CDD VS ET, NT 9 NS. Gi. a 
analogous Hebrew funerary forimute "TN miT NT) cte. 
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some expressions deviate so far from classical Phoebreu and come so 
close to neo-Hebrew that they suggest an early Aratnean influence 
that reached as far as Carthage. (1) 


The same is true of many of the terms used to designate pro- 
fessions, which happen to be the same as those found in the 
Talmud. 2) 


Not even the onomastics of Carthage, while con- serving the 

ancient archaic fheophoric form of Baal, are transcribed exactly 

as the names found in 

the last books of the Bible and in the texts of the Jews of Elc- phantine 
in the 5th century. 


And, curiously enough, Aramaic-style names, which are common among 
Talmudic doctors, are found in large numbers in Carthaginian 
onomastics, whereas up to now only rare specimens of Greek or 
Berber names have been found (3). 4) And, judging by the Talmud's 
mention of one of the few known doc- theirs to have originated in 
Carthage, 51 the form prevalent in Carthaginian onomastics would 
persist right through to Roman Carthage. 


The fact that the language spoken in Punic Carthage is Neo- 

Hebrew allows us to propose a new approach to the language. 
explanation for the term Byrsa (B5:5:). We have already done justice 
of the wordplay that links this term to the Greek, meaning skin, 
leather. But if we refer to the reality of Hebrew things as found in 
post-exilic Judea, we see the term Bira, Birtha 6 replacing Fancien, 
the term Mezouda. 


(1) These are the words: NON méres NTA (brebis, ibida, TAA WN which he 


acheva in the neo-Hebrew sense of ee teene, DIT représentants, courtiers) PEN 
(tu enléverasi: DIED a cause du déees; west ainsi que je traduis C. LS. 


102, L 215 DS alla; "237 tef. la Mishna (j'adjurey; CS divres, liters, v. te 


Midrash); DSM peaveau ete. 


eJI brush manufacturer (C8138 DRD talmudic 27777) 

fbrivant en ovtébid., 355: ST oriévre;, SAS Je menuisier tibid., 30361: 
NETI the doctor (ibid., 320): npon the pharmacist (ibid., 3050); 

AICT the Tanaite (ibid., 3561, ete. 


(8) This is Carthage. Berber names are numerous in other African centers. A 
GI RI[N], TDN], NIN, ON UN, R22.23, NAT, TY, NS, ete. 
© R. Bade Carthage, an lieu de Aba. tre. Kilaim. 1. 


(M Cf. Esther, 1,2, ete, and especially the plural DS, I Chronicle, XNIL 

12. The word P'SINT "in the provinces" found on a coin (BABELON: Car- 

thaje, p. 31 and ND has nothing to do with Byrsa. V. Meltzer, did, 1 551 The term 
appears for the first time in post-exilic Jerusalem. iNehéinie I, 8 6t VIL D. Cf. the 
mutilated Greek form of Baris, found in Josephus (Ant. Jud., XV, end), which seems to 
relate to this fort? 
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in the sense of fortress, acropolis. For us, Byrsa would simply 
be the term acropolis in 5th-century Hebrew. 


We can now see what affinities the language of the Carthaginians 
has not only with that of the Hebrews of classical times, but 
even with the Tidiom spoken in Judea at the second temple. 


The observation we have just made concerning the trend towards 

The neo-Hebrew vocabulary of the Carthaginians is particularly 
relevant to a comparative study of the literary styles and genres 
used in post-Exilic Jerusalem and Carthage. In the last books of the 
Bible, in the psalms of the early period, 


as in the ancient pieces of the Jewish liturgy, we find 

With the disappearance of the lyrical power and rhythm of ideas and 
images that make the poetry of the prophetic books of the Bible so 
original, Ja rhetoric, the artifice of form, comes into play in the 
Sofer. The ancient, essentially lyrical and impulsive literature of the 
Hebrews is supplanted by a didactic genre and a scientific preci- sion 
of expression, indicative of a Hellenic influence. The same process of 
obliterra- 

tion of the language's poetic individuality can be observed in 
Phoenician documents. Several inscriptions, such as the epitaph 

of Eshmounazar and that of Melecpalas, the high priest of 

Carthage, still contain expressions reminiscent of ancient Hebrew 
poetry. 

the old prophetic style is replaced by rhetoric and precise 
expression. 


And this rapprochement authorizes us to try to undertake 

a classification of literary genres. traces of which can be found with 
the same stylistic peculiarities in Phoenician inscriptions, again 
with the help of documents provided by post-exilic Hebrew literature. 


The latter, which from the 4th century onwards at least, is 
entirely linked to the religious order, includes the following 


elements: s 


1° La Aboda, the ritual of worship in relation to tem- ple 
service; (1) 


2° Tefila (prayer) and Beracha (blessing or thanksgiving). This is 
the liturgy proper and the individual prayer that tends to replace 
the temple worship service; 

3° The Shir (poetry), the psalm of low period or the piece 


(0) Examples: the Aboda of the high priest on Yom Kippur (see Mishna and Jewish 
liturgy); the ritual of the enjoyment of the Libations (Mishna), etc. 


tofs 


liturgy that affects a poetic form that's all exterior and arti- ficial; 


4° The Mashal, the saying or parable which the ancient Mi'kmaq 


drash and the Gospels provide us with honourable examples of this 
kind; 


5° The Aggada is Hebrew folklore inspired by both the Bible and 
the ancient mythology common to the Hebrew peoples. 


breux. This popular literature contains a wealth of historical 
and ethnographic data; (1) 


6° Halacha, religious legislation and exact science, of which the 
Beraita and Mishnah provide striking examples. 

The latter genre also includes scientific treatises, chronicles 
and memorials; (2) 


7° The Mazeba, the epitaph or funerary, of which the Talmud 
and funerary inscriptions provide a number of examples (3). 


This rapid classification of Neo-Hebraic texts could be applied 
almost entirely to Phoenician texts, with the difference that so 

far we haven't discovered any anthentic literary texts from 
Phoenicia. 

and that only inscriptions engraved on stones provide us with the 
elements of Phoenician literature. 


Nevertheless, we can subdivide these texts into the following 
groups: 


1° The Aboda, the ritual of worship; the stones containing the 
tariff of sacrifices found in Carthage and Marseilles; the list of 
worship services found in Cyprus, and certain texts dealing with 
temple policing or dedications, belong to this category; 


2° Liturgy. The numerous ex-votos, the table containing an 
imprecation addressed to the "Lady of Life" found in Carthage, 
and certain texts from Abydos give us a glimpse of the identity 
of this genre with that of the Jews; 


3° The Shir. The inscriptions of Eshmounazar and Melecpalas, 
the aforementioned tablet and several fragments show us that the 
culture of poetry was not neglected in Carthage; 


(Several biblical apocrypha: the Book of Jubilees, the Book of Enoch, etc., and 
many midrashim, such as the Sefer Ha-Yashar, contained mythological elements; 
the anthropomorphic treatises of the primitive Cabbala are survivals of the 
ancient popular literature of the Hebreo-Phoenicians. 


(2) Examples: tractate Midot and Meghilat Taanit, etc. 
(3) Cf. CHWOLSON; Corpus Inser. Hebr: M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU in his mulliples and 


learned researches (Rec. d'arch, orient. et C. R. de UAc. des I. et B.-L.). 
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4° Nothing in fact of the Mashal, although it is certain that the 

book of Proverbs contains the popular wisdom of the post-biblical 

Hebrews, (1) as do the apocrypha and the Talmud. 

The concise, oracle-like expression of certain texts that reappear 
in several inscriptions allows all con- jections on this point: | 


5° The Phoenician Aygada has a double aspect: 

is first and foremost mythology, of which the Greeks and Romans 
have preserved many traces. The cosmogony of Sanchonia- thon and 
the mythological narratives reproduced by the apocrypha and the 
Misdrashim provide us with very important remains. 

of this Hebrew-Phoenician folklore; ' 


6° Law and science were certainly cultivated in Carthage. These 
include the historical books of Carthage, which served as sources 
for Sallustus, etc.; the existence of treatises on agriculture in 
the Punic language, which served as sources for Virgil, ele.; the 
accounts of the voyages of Hannon and Magon, and many other 
testimonies; (2) 


7° The funerary texts found in Carthage are quite numerous. 
edifying in terms of the archaic form they share with similar 
Jewish texts. 


We can see that the official literature of the ancient 
Carthaginians, almost entirely imbued with the religious 

principle, appears to us as 

under the same literary, stylistic and intellectual aspects as 

that of the Jews of the Middle Ages. Placed in the same context, it 
betrays the same traditions and the same mentality. And this is all 
the more striking in that, from a purely constitutional point of 
view, what we know of Carthage's social organization leads us 
singularly close to that of the Jerusalem of the Seribes, presided 
over by 

by the high priests of Sadoc's line before the establishment of the 
Macehabées kingship: (3) same operation 

a synedrion and a gerousia; (4) same administration of the 


0) Cf. Ahivakar's book, which my master, Mr. J. Halévy, so ingeniously wrote about 
in the Revue Sémitique. 


2) BERGER: Phoenicia. 
3) V. nolre study Zedee and Zadoc, app. H to thesis: Les Hébr.-Phen. 


(8) Ibid. app. IV. - V. BABELON, quoted work, p. 23, 6? and 66. The subject is 
summarized by Meltzer, op. cit., IT, 14. - IH. The Senate recalls the great assembly of 
Jerusalem tKeneset Ha-guedolai: the synedrion of 104 members corresponds to the great 
Synedrion 

of Jerusalem of 72 members, whose two rahs recall the two suffels of Car- thage, 

while the Gonseilde 30 judges of this city corresponded to the 23 members (including 

the two rabs) of the small Jerusalem Synédrion. This is the system of sub- 


division into bodies of ten members (v. C. I. S., 167-170) which served as a starting 
point for Carthage's Porganisalion, as opposed to the system of bodies of seven which 
operated in Jerusalem, 
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priests, rabs and suffels from illustrious families; the same 
aristocratic character tempered by the egalitarian plebiscitary 
control of a government that relies on the masses, There would be 
much more to say on this point, but I've decided to move on to the 
last part of my presentation. (1) 


VI 


The most serious objection to all the above is the persistence of a 
polytheistic and barbaric religion in Punic Carthage. 


But before pronouncing a definitive judgement on such an 
intractable problem, it's important to bear in mind that the 
monotheism of the synagogue had penetrated only very slowly into 
the heart of the Jewish masses, who for a long time remained 
fundamentally alienated from the popular religion of the ancient 
Hebrews; and that, to achieve this result, the rabbis proceeded by 
elimination to exclude all non-puriline elements. Thus were 
eliminated in turn: the Hebreo-Phoenicians of the North, the 
Samaritans, the Saduccans, the schismatic Jews of Asia and Africa, 
and even the Caribs of the Middle Ages, in whom the rabbis refuse 
to see Jews. 12) 


But to achieve this, the scribes and rabbis were obliged to make 
considerable concessions to the popular religion of the Hebrews. Thus, 
in addition to the sacrificial ritual, whose affinities with that of 
the Phoenicians are cerlaine, the sacerdotal rite, so contrary to the 
spirit of the prophetic religion, was admitted, as was the Aboda, the 
unbiblical culle found in post-exilic Jerusalem. 


While it's certain that the dominant cult in Jerusalem was not 
always pure monotheism, it's by no means certain that Carthage was 
dominated by a polytheistic cult. It is clear from numerous 
epigraphic documents that the official religion of the Carthaginians 
was presided over by the idea of a Trinity, (3) a pantheistic idea, 
in which Baal (Baal Hamon) is seen as forming the "Holy Spirit". 


(0) The term Heber DININ colleagues who assist the suffets and grand priests of 
Carthage is also found in Jerusalem. Coins of the graud priest Hyrean bear the 
following legend: 


D 9271 9727 9727 537 
Johanan the High Priest and the College of Jews 


All these analogies lead us back to the constitution of the Hebrew peoples. 


(2) On the ancient religion of the Hebrews and Phoenicians, see MASPERO: Hist., ete.., 
p. 339 ff. 


(3) On the Carthaginian Trinity, see BERGER: Gaz. archéol. 18899-1884, Rev. archeol. 
1884, p. 209; see also C. Z. S., 1, p. 256: BABELON, ouvr. cilé, p.70; BERTHOLON, Essai 
on religion, summer. 


principle in a triad of which Tanil{Astarté)is the face bya 35 the 
female principle; it is from this couple that Adonis or Eshmoun, the 
"Spirit" god, emanates. (1) 


As for Tanit, the celestial mother, it is curious to note that in 
Carthaginian texts she already bears the title of Mother (2) or Our 
Lady (rabbatenou). 


Alongside these "three that make one" are divinities that are 
merely local genies of various origins. First there's Melgart, the 
Baal of the Irrian city, worshipped by the Carthaginians. Then 
there's the ferocious divinity who was not to be men- 

the name. the Moloch of the Jews, a divinity of African origin, (3) to 
whom the Carthaginians were supposed to sacrifice their first-born, a 
fact which remains highly debatable. Perhaps, according to the 
hypothesis of an authorized scholar, (4) it was a simulacrum of human 
sa- crifices that the Romans failed to understand. In 

In any case, there is no archaeological evidence to suggest that the 
to take at face value this accusation, which the ancients impute to 
Carthage and which, moreover, could have been dismissed by the 
accusers themselves. 


On the other hand, the discovery of the tomb of Hamilcat, 

priest of Baal Shamaim (Baal Samen) (5) in Carthage, takes us 

back to the years- 

Hebrew cults, to that Sivinity dominating Heaven, which is at the 
heart of the prophetic religion of the Hebrews and Ara- means. It is 
El Elion, the puritanical and egalitarian God of Heaven, from whom 
Hebrew prophetism proceeds, leading to the spiritualization of the 
Hebrew God. 

of Jehovah, the God of Justice. It is this master of heaven in whose 
name the democratic party of Aram will wage war against the 
egvptianizing dynasty of Hadad, as King Jehu will do in the name of 
Je:hovah against Baal, the solar deity of Tyrian import. (6) 


(D Of Baal and Baalat, see REINACH, Orpheus, p. 58 (a couple reigning at the same time). 
over heaven and earth); "Eshmoun was the supreme manifestation of divinity, the one 


who enveloped all other manifestations and summed them up in his person as the 
world envelops the seven heavens". (BERGER: La Phénicie, p. 21.) 


e DNS na (C. I. S., I, 13, 380, ete.) or RARI tibid., 177); YMAN No- 
tre Dame (R. E. S., 7), ete. 


(3) Cf. BABELON, ibid. p. 71 - BERTHOLON, ousr. cité. 
(0 REINACH: Orpheus, p. 61-62. 


© V. MASPERO, ibid, p. 400-101, after Sanchoniathon. An inscription found 
in the vicinity of Tyre bears the name of this divinity (C. Z. S., 1,7); another was 
found in Sardinia (C. ZS.,1,1391. 


(6) The Baal of heaven appears for the first time in the Hebrao-Aramaic inscription 
Zakir, published by M. Pognon (v. Lidzbarski, Xp., LI, 2). Then we find it in a treaty 
concluded between Baal, king of Tyre, and the Assyrian king Assar- Hadoan. Lidzburski 
rightly stresses the monotheistic tendency of the cult of Baal. 

Dieu du Ciel offers us a Hellenic epoch (/bid., I, p. 213, and II, p. 121). In the last 
books of the Bible and in the Elephantine papyri, Jehovah is often called God of Heaven. 
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Moreover, this "Heavenly Father" who, in Hellenized Phoenicia, 
became the emulator of Jehovah who reappeared under the name of the 
Heavenly Father, (1) converted the mass of Phoenicians in the 
metropolis and the colonies to the Judaizing cult of the Caelicole 
and the worshippers of the Zsós diet. (2) In Tyre itself, the Baal 
Shamaim was worshipped. In Carthage, a line of high priests and 
shana, a term so Talmudic, presided over the worship of the Master 
of Heaven, apart from the priests of Baal and Tanit (3). 


The fact that the supreme God of the Hebrews was worshipped in 

Carthage could perhaps explain a passage in the Talmud where we 

are told that "from Tyre to Carthage they knew Israel and his 

Father who 

is in Heaven". (4) It must be the corollary of that of the de- covered of 
the name of Joab on the oldest inscription of Car- 

thage and the mention of Jao (Jahou-Jéhova) in several magical 

texts. | 


And it is in these persistent conceptions of the ancient 

prophetic and democratic ideas of the Hebrews that we will 

recognize 

perhaps one day, with the progress of epigraphy, the secret of the 
This harmonious constitution, so highly praised by Aristotle and 
recently by M. Croiset, is the root of the struggles of the democratic 
faction, which, jealous of its rights and in love with justice and 
liberty, opposed re 


gcism of a narrow-minded and dry arislocralia this grandiose 
idealism of a sublime patriotism illustrated by the epic of 
Hannibal (5) and whose final manifestation ful this tragic and 
sublime picture of the siege and ruin of this great city. 


Once we have clarified the background to the civil strife that 
afflicted Carthage before its destruction, we come into close contact 
with 

the problem of the presence in this city of Hebraic elements more 

or less conscious of their ethnic individuality. We've already 

seen that it was impossible for the Tyrians to continue their 
colonizing activity without the help of Israelites from the northern 
tribes, a fact that even the most reserved modern historians are 
obliged to admit. 16) And if this were so, it would be precisely the 


(1) "Our Father who art in Heaven" in Jewish and Christian liturgy. 
(2) See our work: Judeo-Hellenes and Judeo-Berbers, chap. IX. 


(3) Another priest of this divinity appears in the C. I. S.,379; cf. ibid. nos. 7 and 139 
and Rép. épigr. Rép. épigr. sem. n° 564. 


(4) Talmud Bab. tr. Menahot, f. 110 a. 


(65) Hannib:l, although of aristocratic origin himself, relied on popular parties. The 
struggle between the factions of Magon and Barca is reminiscent of that in Jerusalem 
in the last centuries of its existence. 


(6) V. Movers and Pietschmann (see above, : cf. P. MONCEAU: les Colonies juives 
dans l'Afrique romaine, R. d. et juives, t. 44; DELATTRE: Gamart, p. 88. 
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the great mass of the Hebrew population, apart from the aristocrats 
(who may well have originated from Tyre}, who were to recognize this 
Origin and serve as support for all the democratic leaders of the 
Republic. 


Moreover, the existence of an Israelite Diaspora in the 
Mediterranean is attested by several prophetic passages. 7 | 


When the prophet Jonah '1) seeks to flee the face of Jeho-vah, 
the author of the book that bears his name will have him set sail 
for Tarshish, and it is as a "Hebrew" that he will recommend 
himself to the ship's crew. 


The prophet Hosea (2) speaks of the Israelite mercenaries who were 

in the pay of Tyre, while Joel points to the fact of the sale of 

the 

Jews from Jerusalem by the Tyrians and Philistines to the Ionians. (3) 


The prophet Isaiah (4) speaks of the dispersion of Israelite fugitives 
in Egypt, Ethiopia and "the isles of the sea". It was at this time 
that the term "language of Canaan" (5) became synonymous with the 
"Language of Israel". 

of the "Hebrew language", so true is it that the Hebrews were 

already scattered throughout the Mediterranean world. Five 
Canaanite-speaking cities are reported (6), but Jehovah's 

worshippers in Egypt, and the exile of the Israelites, who 

professed to be Canaanites, to the Hesperides (7). 


Deutero-Isaiah (8), who lived around the year 500, speaks on 
several occasions of the presence of Hebrew exiles in the land of 
Poul and Loud (Libya - North Africa), in Tarshish and in the 
outlying islands. 


These exiles, who very often prospered in distant colonies, drew the 
attention of the great prophet of the Restoration: "The islands will 
await my call, and the ships of Tarshish will be the first to bring 

the sons of afar with their silver and gold." (9) 


The existence of a Diaspora in the vicinity of Tarshish, which 

is confirmed by the traditions of Jewish groups in Egypt, 

North Africa and as far afield as the Middle East, has been 
confirmed. 

Spain, alone explains the persistence of these customs and traditions 


4) Chap. 1,3, and IV, 5. 


(2) IX, 13. 
(3) IV, 6. 
(4) IX, 11. 


{5j Isaiah, XIX, 18. 
(6) Ibid. 

(7) OBADIE, I, 20. 
(8) LX VI, 19. 


(9) Ibid., LX, 9. 
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often not very rabbinical in Tunisia, of which M. Vassel has 
made himself the learned interpreter (4). 


This brings me to a final, and by no means insignificant, 
objection concerning the absence of the documentary traces that 


would confirm the distinct ethnic and religious individuality of the 
Hebrews. My answer is that, in general, the great mass of Hebrews 

of pre-synagogue Judaism professed a religion 

that of the Phoenicians. (2) In fact, it would be difficult to 
distinguish between Jews and Tyrians, since the documents we have 
are all religious, not ethnic or historical. The specific 
genealogical lists that existed up to Mesopolamia are not available 
to us. 

have not survived. On the other hand, the Bible is full of 
indications that the Israelites were worshippers of polytheistic 
divinities, despite the national cult of Jehovah. 


In Samaria, Baal and Astarte were worshipped until the capital was 
destroyed. (3) Until the time of the restoration, the Samaritans 
“worshipped both Jehovah and idols". (3) 


In Jerusalem itself, people worshipped the God-Ser- 

pent; (4j and on the eve of Na- buchodonosor's destruction of the 
temple, women there were lamenting the death of Tamous-Adonis. 
(5) The presence of hicrodiles in the Jerusalem of the kings is 
confirmed by several biblical passages. (6) 


If this was the religious state of Judea in prophetic times, then 
religious eclecticism must have been even more prevalent in the 
Hebrew colonies of the Diaspora. 

In fact, the aristocratic and military colony that took Jé- rémie 
to Egypt worshipped the adoralion of the celestial goddess "and 
made Hamanim (idols)"(7). 

And even later, around the year 400, when the Nibdalim's work of 
purilain reform had already been accomplished in Jeru- salem, a 


primitive Judaism was to be found in Elephantline, with its own 
autonomous temple whose members were not scrupled at. 


() The popular literature of Tunisian Israelites. V.notre Voyage d'études 
juives en Afrique, notes. 

(2) Maspero: Hist. ete. p. 395 ff. 

(3) II Kings, xvu and xvii. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid, xvin, 4. 

(5) Ezekiel, wine, 14. 


6) Gt. the terms WTP and YTP and v. 202 TAAI AI JINR, which we 


rightly compared them with the DIN '255 {God's dogs) in Phoenician texts. 
(1) Jeremiah, chap. XLIV. 
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to marry non-Jews and swear in the name of foreign gods. (1) 


Let it be said, after this brief statement of facts, that there 
could hardly have been any Jews in the Phoenician colonies 
overseas, for the simple reason that the documents found there 
often bear traces of a vague polytheism! 


In reality, for Tyrians and Judeans, this is a pantheism that is 
common to them, but which will eventually evolve in a certain 
direction. 

divergent. In Jerusalem he retained the form, the practical 
religion, but he ended up with the spirilualized God already 
foreshadowed by the prophets, who would eventually impose himself on 
the masses (2). 


In Carthage, where African and Hellenic influences were more 
active, the original pantheism remained more alive, more open to 
polytheistic infiltration. 


I believe I have thus established that the data from epigraphy, 
combined with linguistics, history, ethnography and the national 
literature of Israel, allow us to put forward the thesis of the 
Hebraic character of the civilization of Carthage, to the exclusion of 
that of the Phoenicians themselves, a term which, for us, is not 
necessarily the same as that of the Phoenicians. 

at least, is devoid of any historical meaning. 


Viewed from this angle, the history of Carthage, and with it that 

of the whole Mediterranean, gains in precision and clarity: it 
explains to us the problem of the rivalries of Greco-Roman 

society with that of the Phoenicians, a problem that could not 
otherwise be solved, as well as that of the popular religion of 

the Hebrews, which was common to the Tyrians and Jerusalemilians, 

and which was also common to the Phoenicians. 

the origin of Christianity, with its Trinitarian idea, its mysteries 
and its practices. Hasn't it already been said that Carthage, more 
than any other ancient city, contributed to the birth of Christianity? 


I'm well aware that the conclusions I've drawn from my re-research 
will seem bold, so much so that they stand in stark contrast to 
prevailing opinion. But I beg you to examine them in the light of 
science and authentic texts. And it will be a source of satisfaction 
to me if, out of the clash of jail- 


reads the truth about the civilization of Carthage, which the Roman 
destroyers had sought to wipe out, and 

that our century has succeeded in excavating from the subsoil of this glo- 
laughing. 


(0 See M. Lovs's learned study: Les Papyrus d'Eléphantine et l'Ance. Test. 
(2) See our Jud.-Hell. and Jud.-Berb., I, chap. Judaizers in Africa. 
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Gentlemen, I'm not casting aspersions or incriminating anyone; 

It is rather the revision of a trial that I am undertaking; I am 
well aware that the Rome of the Caesars had accomplished a work of 
great reparation on this part of the globe, that it was under her 
domination that this region was able to develop. 

the country had enjoyed a period of prosperity. However, the 

in the depths of this well-being, there was an injustice committed, 
a destructive work accomplished, this ruin of an entire 
civilization which presents itself before us under more 
attractive aspects. 

than we have been led to believe, and it is perhaps this original 
injustice that must be considered the main cause of 

the social dissolution of this admirable and original Punic-Roman 
society, a dissolution that the benefits of Roman peace proved 
powerless to halt. 


Today, France presides over the destiny of the new Carthage. The 
French Republic, imbued with the ideas of jus- 

tice and freedom, she who destroyed nothing but remade everything, 
With the help of its scholars, with your help, it has contributed 
to the reconstitution of the forgotten soul of Hannibaal's 
Carthage, which hangs over this country. Isn't it always the 
right place to cement the union between the various elements of 
the population? 


Under the shelter of the tricolor flag, descendants of the 
Hebrews, Li- by-Phéniciens and Latins will find themselves in a 


more enlightened humanity. 


NAHUM SLOUSCH, 


Doctor of Letters. 
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A JEWISH STUDY TRIP TO 
AFRICA, 


BY 
M. N. SLOUSCHZ. 


I 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


At the time of the Arab invasion, Arab historians 
report the presence in Africa of Berber tribes professing the 
Jewish religion. Here's how M. Monceaux, the learned historian 
of Christian Africa, explains this fact: 


"Justinian's persecutions had an unforeseen consequence: they 
contributed to the expansion of African Judaism. Hunted down in 
Roman countries or even expelled, many Jews had taken refuge 
among the Berbers of the mountain ranges or the desert, and 
there they had resumed their propaganda, so that by the time 
the Arabs arrived, many Berber tribes had been more or less won 
over to Judaism, especially in Tripolitania, the Aurés and the 
ksours of the 


Sahara 0, " 


Ibn-Khaldoun, the great Berber historian, to whom we owe the 
knowledge of this fact, ignored by Jewish historians, 
specifies the geographical distribution and the character of 
these Judeo-Berber tribes, as follows: 


In Ifriqia, he says (i.e. in Proconsu- 


Revue des Etudes juives, t. XLIV, pe 22. Gr. 
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laire), it was the Nefoussa, the eldest branch of the Louata, 
the Lybians of antiquity, who professed Judaism. 


In present-day Oranie, and particularly in the Tlemcen region, 
these were the Mediouna. 


In Maghreb el-Akca, Judaism counted among its adherents the 
following tribes: the Behloula, the Rhiata, the Fazaz and the 
Fendeloua ™. 


This information seems to be confirmed by the concordant 
texts of Roudh el-Kartas and El-Bekri, which deal with the 
existence of independent Jewish populations in Morocco 
towards the end of the 5th century. 


However, Ibn-Khaldoun reserves a special place for the 
Djeraoua among all those tribes who professed Judaism; 
according to him, this population formed a large nation made 
up of numerous tribes who continued to inhabit Frikia and the 
Maghreb in almost absolute independence... 

Long before the first appearance of Islam in Africa," says the 
Berber historian, "the Djeraoua distinguished themselves by 
their power and the number of their warriors. They showed 
apparent submission to the Franks established in the towns, and 
in order to remain masters of the open country they lent 

the support of their weapons in every requisition. 


And to further emphasize the predominant role of this 
mysterious people, Ibn-Khaldoun states elsewhere "that 
this 

were the Djeraoua who supplied royal dynasties to 

all the Berber tribes of the Branés ® branch. 


In the history of African struggles against the Arabs, the 


Histoire des Berbéres, trad. de Slane, t. IT, p. 483 ff ® Ibid, t. I, 
p. 192. 
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Djeraoua are at the forefront of the Berbers' fierce resistance to 
the Asians. These struggles are illustrated by the era of the 
Gahena, the Joan of Arc of African folklore. 

a heroic figure; his historicity has been demonstrated by 
Fournel ® , a leading authority on the subject. Moreover, Ibn- 
Khaldoun, who can trace the ancestors of the Cahena back 

eight generations, gives us the date, if not of the 

founding of the Dje- 

raoua, at least that of the formation of the dynasty that was 
to impose its name. The name of the founder, unless it appears 
in Ibn-Khaldoun's list as an eponym, is 

written by the Arab historian as follows: Guera. However, it is 
not necessary to possess in-depth knowledge 

of Arabic to admit that it is the ethnic name of the Dje- 
raoua, taking into account the softening of the letter: into 
Dj, under the influence of Arabic. The origin of the Djeraoua 
name therefore predates Islam. 


This Guera would therefore have lived about two centuries before the 
Cahena, i.e. around the 5th century, in the midst of van- dal 
domination. The fact that the Aurés declared itself independent 

in 481" allows us to place the pre-mist constitution of the 
Djeraoua, a people whose origins are lost in the past, around 

this time. 

the darkness surrounding the disappearance of the Jewish warriors of 
Cyrenaica, after the 115-118 revolt. Were the Djeraoua a 

people of purely Jewish origin, or an agglomeration of 

Judaizers, like those whom the Fathers 

of the African Church"? Did they profess traditional Judaism, or 

a primitive monotheism? 

This last hypothesis would seem to emerge from the description of the 


Les Berbers, t. I, p. 217. - ® Cf. our study on the history of the Jews in Morocco, 
t. I, p. 38-39. - For details, see ibid. - © Moxceaux, ibid. 
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Arab historians give us about the customs of this semi- 
nomadic people and, as one might also conclude, about the 
very term Cahena (priestess), a title that is not very 
Jewish, unless one 

the daughter of a priest, not a priestess. 


This problem has preoccupied us in our research on 


The origins of the Jews in Morocco; its elucidation is 
imperative for anyone undertaking to write a history of Judaism 
and the Jews of Africa. 


Given the silence on the existence of Berber Jews in Africa, 
kept by Jewish or rabbinical sources, we would be led to admit 
that these were non-Orthodox Jewish populations, in whom the 
rabbis refused to see Jews in the Talmudic sense of the word. By 
proceeding to 

a review of the few rabbinic texts that may relate to this 

fact, we became convinced that the existence of independent, 
primitive Jewish populations in Africa must not have been 
unknown to rabbinic authors. 


As early as the 1v° century, a Talmudic doctor asserted 

that the ten lost tribes of Israel would be relegated to 
Africa. The ten tribes included independent Jews who were not 
subject to the authority of the Synagogue. 


Another passage from Rab, a doctor of the m° century, and 
which relates to orthodox Judaism, as opposed to dissident 
elements, points to Carthage the Roman as the home of the 
Synagogue to the exclusion of East Africa, whose Hellenized or 
Berber Jews would thus find themselves outside of the 


® Babylonian Talmud, tractate Sanhedrin, f. 94°; Mechilta, Bô, chap. 17: 


Rabba, V, 14, etc. 
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Rabbinical synagogue (". As for the existence of Jewish 
communities in all parts of African Mauritania, this is 
reported by Saint Jerome® and confirmed by numerous 
epigraphic and historical data, described below. 


Leaving aside the problematic information provided 

by Eldad the Danite, the Jewish Marco Polo of the 1st century, 
whose rehabilitation has yet to be completed, as well as other 
texts relating to the existence of a "Jewish country" in Africa. 
Let's move on to the rabbinic era, which began in Africa with the 
founding of 

of the famous Kairouan school in the 10th century". At that 
time, the Karaites - the Talmud's antagonists, who are 
themselves 

themselves an admittedly negative product of rabbinism - 

enter the scene as a distinct sect. 


The real importance assumed by this sect, which has already 
its early literature, is such that to this day Jewish historians 
often continue to regard as ca- 


Deuteron. 


all dissident groups, without distinction. In fact, the 
latter, in Africa as in Asia, on the Black Sea basin as in 
the Sahara, were nothing more than primitive Jews, who had 
never known Talmud, nor consequently Karaism, its antithesis 
®, 


In fact, we must be careful not to confuse Proto-Jews, or the 
descendants of Jews who left Palestine before the Re- 


(Commentators on the Qur'an claim that 
Sura VII, v. 101, is ap- 

plicates a similar tribe in the Ma- ghreb; 
Bacner, Die Aggada der Tanaiten, 

t. I, p 298; Ersten, Eldad Ha-dani, 

p- 15; cf. our above-mentioned Study, pp. 
29-30, and the passage in the Babylonian 
Talmud, tr. 

Menahot, f. 110°. 


Epistola 122, 4, ad Dardanum. 


See our above-mentioned Study, 1. 
1]. chap. 1x. 


6) Graerz, Geschichte der Juden, t. V, 
p- 298 ff; our Study cited above, 
passim. 


© Cf. our study: Hebreo-Phenicians 
and Judeo-Berbers (Arch.marocaines,t. XIV). 
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daction of the Talmud, with the Caribs, whose origins are 
the same as those of all Diaspora Jews. 


As far as Africa is concerned, we have rabbinic texts that speak 
clearly of primitive Jewish populations, or Judeo-Berbers. 


A very old letter attributed to Maimonides talks about the 
people who live in Djerba and Jebel Ne-... 

foussa, i.e. all the country stretching from Tunis to 
Alexandria. It expresses itself in the following terms": 


"Although they are very attached to the belief of God, they 
have the same superstitions and practices as the 


Muslim Berbers. Thus, they turn their eyes away from the impure 
woman, and don't stop to look at her waist or her clothes; they 
don't speak to her, and they scruple to tread on the ground her 
foot has touched. Nor do they eat the hind quarters of 
slaughtered animals, etc. 

In short, they are neither Caraites nor Orthodox." 


Abraham Ibn-Ezra, in his commentary on Exodus®, if- 

gnale the heretics of Ouargla who make a pilgrimage by spending 
Easter day in the desert, in commemoration 

of the Exodus. 


Abraham Ibn-Daoud, in his chronicle, seems to confirm- 
mer the existence of heretics in both Africa and Spain 


0 gmn ni, Berlin ed. raelites under Moses," This usage is proper 


® Third commentary, chap. xu, 

v. 11, where he says: "The heretics of QOuargla 
commemorate the Exodus from Egypt of the 

in the following way: these lost ones all leave 
their country on the 15th of the month of 
Nisan, to celebrate the Exodus to the 

desert, following the example of the Is- 


to the heretics of the Sahara, who persisted 
in their heresy until the xvr century (cf. 
the Youhassin, ed. Philippovski, p. 215; the 
collection Bikourei Ha-ltim, 1832,p. 35; 
etc.). 


ab5pn D, fin. Cf. our aforementioned 
Study, II, 1. IT. 
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ignoramuses who eventually - but only in his own time - 
drew closer to the Caraites. 


Lastly, the persistence in Abyssinia of the Phalachas, a 

primitive, industrial and warlike Mosaic tribe, which continued 

to fight for its independence right up to the XVIIIth century, 

as the learned M. Halévy has just demonstrated in a decisive 

manner, is a sign that the Phalachas are still present in 

Abyssinia. 

Sive®, is it not worth reflecting on the analogy between this population, 
made up of exiles, and the Djeraoua 

and the other tribes of Africa? M. Halévy, in fact, has shown that 

the Phalachas remained faithful to the institution of the Nezirim 


(ascetics, monks), as well as to the prescriptions concer- 
sacrifices, impurity, etc., all Mosaic prescriptions 


that the Talmud had abolished. 


It would be easy to multiply the examples and texts, all of which 

tend to demonstrate that Ibn-Khaldoun's assertions are not true. 

are not as isolated, as surprising as you might think from the outside. 
So much so that, already a priori, we could admit the hypothesis 

of the presence in Africa, and on a vast scale, of primitive 

Jewish populations. How much this opinion au- 

would have gained ground if archaeology and epigraphy, those two 
irrefutable witnesses to the past, had come to support it! 


The admirable discovery of the Jewish necropolis of Gamart 
that we owe to the efforts of Pére Delattre, the persistence 
in Africa of traditions, cults and ethnic groups with 
sanctuaries of Jewish origin predating Islam, led me to 
undertake a study trip across North Africa, in order to carry 
out an on-the-spot investigation. 


® Revue sémitique, 1907, 1. Il; cf. Idem, Excursion chez les Phalachas (Ball. de la 
Soc. de Géogr. de Paris, mars avril, 1869). 
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wherever early Jewish populations have been recorded by Arab 
historians. This expedition was organized under the auspices of 

the Scientific Mission of Morocco, thanks to 

thanks to the benevolent initiative of its delegate, Mr. Le 
Chatelier. Oriented towards the study of Muslim and African 
problems by this profound connoisseur of the Orient, I was 

able to publish in the 

Archives marocaines an initial outline of the ideas I was to verify 
on site. My eminent master, Mr. Phi- lippe Berger, had provided me 
not only with his invaluable 

advice, but also letters of introduction to French scholars and 
authorities, to facilitate the task that 

I had proposed. The Alliance israélite universelle, faithful to its 
traditions, has not failed to contribute to the success of this project. 
of my trip. 


I left Paris on July 10, 1906 to go directly to Tripoli. 
The Governor General of Tripolitania, 

S. E. Redjeb Pacha, as a sign of his particular benevolence, 
authorized me to take a trip across the Jebel Nefoussa and 


in the interior of Tripolitania, a region strictly off-limits to 
Europeans, especially for several years; so I was able to visit 
the coastal oases, Jebel Gharian, Jebel Iffren, part of Jebel 
Nefoussa and Cyrenaica. 


After studying Jewish groups in Tripolitania, I went to 
Djerba, an island rich in Jewish traditions, to Kef, where 
douars of nomadic Jews still exist, to Khenchela and the 
region of the ancient Djeraoua, to Nedroma and the Mediouna 
region. 


The lack of resources, the short time I had available 


know and a cruel illness that kept me in Tangier, had prevented 
me from continuing my investigation in the Riff and the 
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other regions of Morocco, where Judeo-Berber reminiscences still 
linger. 

Nevertheless, during the four and a half months of my 

trip”, I managed to gather a number of docu- ments and data 


touching on the following points ® : 


a. Local traditions and surviving ante-Islamic origins of 
African Jews. 


b. The customs and habits of African Jews set them apart from 

the rest of Judaism, particularly Spanish and Italian Jews, 

who arrived in Africa in droves as late as the end of the xl1v° 
century. 

c. Linguistic and philological observations. 

d. Epigraphic documents and archaeological monuments. 

Before presenting the results of my research, I would like to make 


the following comments, which are not without relevance to the 
theses defended here. 


AFRICAN JEWS. 


African Jews should not be seen as a single block, a homogeneous 


ethnic or linguistic entity. 


Those from North Africa come from two sources 


distinct. While some have come from Europe, the others 
certainly form a relatively indigenous race. The former are 
almost always of Spanish origin in the 


® Its anecdotal part has just been pa- declared in my hotel in Tangier, pen- 

While I was in hospital, he destroyed Unknown Jewish Africa and part of it, as well as 
the diary of my Hebrew (Ha-Olam, 1907, etc.). journey. It's a loss I can't take for 
granted. 

® Unfortunately, the fire was quite unfortunate. 

62, 
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in northern Algeria and Morocco, of Italian origin in Tunis and a 
few other points along the Tunisian coast. They speak a European 

idiom, and trace their origins back to Spain. 

or Italy; they don't differ significantly from their co-relatives 
in the European Mediterranean. 


As for the groups of indigenous Jews, they are in turn 
subdivided into : 


1° Judeo-Arabs, Jews by race and Arabs by morals, who 

make up the entire urban population of the major barbarian 
centers far from the coast. This is the case of the Jews of Mar- 
rakech, southern Morocco, most of the Algerian and Tunisian 
towns, and especially the Tripo- litan Jews. On several 
occasions, these Judeo-Arabs were mixed with elements from Asia 
and Europe. Nevertheless, as 

indicated by their type, names, customs, mores and 

traditions, the primitive core of the Judeo-Arabs was 

made up of indigenous Jews. Some of them, who in 

At some point - as in the case of Tunis, Marrakech and 

Tlemcen - they received significant European settlements, but 
even these kept their African character, thanks to the push 

of Judeo-Berbers from Tin- ter. 


In Tunis, for example, more than half of these Jews bear 
ethnic names from inland Berber tribes or towns. In Tripoli, 
the proportion of names of Berber or Saha- rian origin is 
even higher. 


2° This is especially true of the groups I like to call Judeo- 


Berbers. These in turn are divided into nomadic, sedentary and 
cave dwellers. 


®© Cf. Cazés, Histoire des Juifs de Tunisie, note. 
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They possess all the attributes of a native race which, 
although reduced in number and importance, has left traces of 
its passage and survivals of its influence in all areas of 
life, religion, customs, linguistics and geographical names. 
These survivals can be found even among some Berber peoples, 
whose folklore and customs betray an ancient Jewish influence. 


JUDEO-BERBERS. 


The Judeo-Berbers embrace the following Jewish groupings, 
which survive today: 


Almost all the Jews of Tripolitania, among whom the groups 

from Msellata and Derna, the two troglodyte towns we 

discovered, are particularly noteworthy. 

in the Djebel Gharian, and the three Iffren villages on the eastern 
slopes of the Djebel Nefoussa. In the rest of the latter, the Jews 
have disappeared, but their memory lives on. 

still everywhere. 


In addition, the Jews of Djerba, the groups of southern 
Tunisia and the Jewish nomads of the Djerid, Drid, Sers and 
Constantine regions belong to the same origin. In addition to 
the nomads, Morocco still has a number of Judeo-Berbers 
attached to the soil, who speak "Chleuh", the Berber dialect 
of the Atlas mountains. 


It is precisely this last African Jewish group that needs 
our full attention. 


One of the distinguishing features of the Judeo-Berbers is 
their belief in their di- Palestinian origins. 
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recte. These Jews continue, along with Procopius™, Ibn Khaldun 
and the Hebrew authors of antiquity and the Middle Ages®, to 
con- sider the Berbers as a people who also originated in 
Palestine. Those of Ghadames, for example, are considered to 
be Philistines who emigrated to Africa after the 


death of Djalout or Goliat. The Berbers of the Mzab and 

Nefoussa would be direct descendants of the Ammonites and 

Moabites, while the Masmouda would be the Amalekites of the 

Bible. 

"Greater Palestine" in the Tell and the African ksour, where Israel 
would find himself surrounded by his old rivals. 


The traditions of the Jews are haunted by biblical memories; 
inscriptions recounting the exploits of Joab, Solomon and 
even Ezra on African soil are to be found everywhere. 


However, the opinion most widely held among them is that the 
Jews from the interior came in large numbers as prisoners of 
war, and were then sent as settlers. 

by Titus in Africa. 


In my opinion, this tradition should not be denied, 

Since we can establish a filiation that links the Judeo-Berbers 
to the Roman era; later survivals and various documents only 
confirm it. 


This hypothesis of a direct Palestinian origin for the Judeo- 
Berber populations suggested to me the idea of turning my 
research towards the analogies that these populations may 
present with the primitive Jews, at a time when Judaism 


De Bello Vandal, II, 10, and the pas- possession of a temple attributed to 
Salo- sage concerning the capture of the city of mon. 

Borion (De Adific., VI), close to the ® FL. Josérne, Antiquités, L, 15, eten 
Maures, whose Jews were Last Zacouto's pony book. 
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was not yet dominant. One would expect to find among these 
African natives traces of 

cults known to us, either by historians or by archaeological 
discoveries from the first centuries of Christianity. This 
prototype of what must have been African Judaism 

Res presents itself to us in the following ways: 


e The existence of temples, to the exclusion of synag is, 
a that we found in Elephantine in the 5th century BC. 

In Egypt, the temple of Onias and the Phalachas temples of 
today); 


2° The traditions of the clans of the Aaronides, or priests 

who were to carry out the cult of sacrifices, a cult that 
Synagogue has dispensed with since the abolition of sacrificial 
rites and the 


replacement of the Cohen or priest by the rabbi; 


3° The permanence, at least for the first centuries of Jewish 
settlement, of rock-cut necropolises that form the type of 
classical Jewish tombs in Palestine; 


4° Linguistic or ritual survivals related to the 
Palestine, or at least to the Hellenized Cyrenaica region. 


On all these points, my on-the-spot research did not reveal any 
results have been more or less convincing; so much so that we 

can now affirm that wherever 

Ibn- Khaldoun places Judeo-Berbers, and traces of their passage and 
even survivals of their stay can be demonstrated with certainty. 


M CF. SacHau, Drei neue aramaische Papyrus, Berlin, 1907; Isr. Lévi, Revue des 
Et. juives, 1907, t. LIV. 
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PRE-ISLAMIC NECROPOLISES. 


I'm starting with a study of necropolises for two reasons 

sounds: firstly, because the customs and rites concerning the 

dead are those that are perpetuated among all peoples with 
secondly, because the discovery of the great necropolis of 

Gamart, made by R. P. Delattre and dating from the Roman 

period, brings us back to the classic type of Jewish 

necropolis in Palestine. These are rock-cut vaults with 
rectangular niches or tombs, which the Talmud refers to as 
"tombs". 

pr "Koukhine"(. At Djebel-Khaoui, R. P. Delattre has ex- plored 
more than a hundred similar vaults, each with a corridor that 

must have served as a place for prayers and meetings. 

for the family; it contains a few earthen benches, some with a 
sometimes even the remains of a well, whose water was used for 
ritual ablutions. This is the case of the necropolises known as "of 
the Kings" and of so many others in Jerusalem, of which the Gamart 
vaults are but an exact copy. The layout of the tombs is 

in accordance with the prescriptions of the Law; often there are 
traces of seven-branched candlesticks and Hebraic characters ° 


With the penetration of Islam, this type of tomb disappeared 
for good, giving way to simple tombs, 


dug into the earth and covered with a few stones, reminiscent of 
the tombs of the Arabs®. However, one thing dis- 


® B. Talmud, tr. Moéd qaton, 8; a Midrasch dating from this period, which 


Baba bathra, 100°. the Arabs have no qualms about pro- 
Monceaux, ibid., p. 28; DELATTRE, wither the homes of the dead, so that 
Gamart's necropolis, etc., was forced to give up the old ones. 


The cause is, as the types of solid funeral homes explain. 
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tinguished this new form of Jewish tomb: unlike Muslims, who 
place the heads of the dead towards the southeast, i.e. towards 
Mecca, African Jews turn the heads of their dead towards the 
northeast, i.e. towards Jeru- salem. This peculiarity enables us 
to distinguish Jewish cemeteries of the Middle Ages from those of 
the Muslims and from those of the Jews. 

of antiquity. 


Jewish necropolises of the Jerusalem-Gamart type, i.e. pre- 
dating Islam, are more numerous than you might think. 


The Djebel Iffren, the last refuge of the indigenous Jews of 
the Djebel Nefoussa, contains rock-cut tombs with niches 
containing bones. These vaults are located in the very 
vicinity of today's Jewish cemeteries, close to the ancient 
synagogue discussed below. 


At Djado, in the Djebel Nefoussa, I visited an underground 
synagogue in the vicinity of the Hara, or Jewish town, now 
abandoned by its inhabitants. In one of them, I found traces of 
the figure of a candlestick, not with seven, but with five 
branches, reminiscent of the famous "Hand of Fatma". 


In the Aurés region, the territory formerly occupied by the 
Djeraoua, stretching from Djebel Mimtasa, opposite the Ba- gaia 
ruins, to Djebel Djaafa, I found three necropolises of the same 
type. The slopes of Djebel Djaafa still boast numerous Roman 
ruins and, alongside them, a number of niches. Each has a 
vestibule with several benches, reminiscent of the family tombs 
at Gamart. 


In Bagaia itself, I did not fail to discover a vast similar 
necropolis. In particular, after visiting the two 
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main hills, where the perseverance of Mr. Catalogne, lad- 
ministrator of Khenchella, has succeeded in clearing the 
foundations of a medieval mosque, a Roman wall and necro- 
pole, and perhaps even remains dating from Punic times, I 
realized that a third hill, a little distant from the other 
two and constituting an immense rock, must have been part of 
the ancient city. 


I soon realized that this was a vast necropolis, also 
reminiscent of Gamart's niche vaults. Mr. Catalogne had three of 
these vaults opened, and 

with the help of the natives. The vaults were of the familiar 
type, with skulls and bones lying all over the place. There 
was no trace of any inscription, but the absence of any pagan 
or Christian symbol could serve as a point of Support, which, 
moreover, is hardly relevant. 

in favor of the Jewish character of this necropolis? all the 
more so as the Roman necropolis was undeniably 

at the foot of the city walls. 


I've been told of a similar necropolis on the slope of Djebel 
Mimtasa, opposite Bagaia. Here, a Jewish cemetery is said to 
lie next to the rock-cut necropolis. Similar cemeteries can be 
found in the Djebel Chom- mer and at several other points in 
the Aurès. 


Necropolises of the same type can be found in the region. 
of Nedromah, center of the Médiouna settlements and home to a 
whole body of folklore associated with Josué ben Noun ®-. 


Perhaps more interesting is that of Taza, the capital of the 
Riff. The Latter city, which dominates the region of the Rhiata, 


a tribe that once professed Judaism, is considered by many to be 
the capital of the Riff. 


®© M, René Basser, Nedromak and the Traras, in the introduction. 
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the Jews as one of the seven most ancient cities in Africa. The 
town's Jewish community has long-standing traditions and has 
never been completely wiped out. De- trited three years ago by 
the sultan's mehalla, most of the 

its Jewish inhabitants had been forced to take refuge 

Melilla, and it was in the latter town that I met around a 
hundred families from Taza. Their rabbi told me of the misery 
inflicted on them by the solda- tesque. Above all," he said, "we 
regret having been forced to abandon the tombs of our holy 
ancestors. Wasn't it in these caves that we used to implore 
divine grace in case of public misfortune?" Aren't the prayers 
said in the underground caves reminiscent of pre-Islamic Jewish 
and Berber practices? 


I should add that the Riff is rich in Jewish sanctuaries, has 
a tribe of Aaronides and Chleuh-speaking Jews attached to the 
glebe. 


I'm assured that identical underground necropolises can also be 
found in the Sous region, notably in Taroudant. Only serious 
exploration could find all these necropolises and definitively 
establish their character. 


SANCTUARIES. 


Among African synagogues, tradition attributes particular 
importance to sanctuaries known as 

"Ghriba". In Judeo-African folklore, this term translates as 
"solitary" or "miraculous". In all, there are six Ghribas in 
Africa, whose origins date back to ancient times, and whose age 
alone confirms their sanctity. The fact that 


Berbers themselves continue to venerate these sanc- 63. 
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The fact that these killings were carried out shows that they 
may well have a pre-Islamic origin. There is further evidence in 
favor of this thesis. 


The Ghriba du Djebel Iffren is an underground synagogue), 

which takes us back to a time when religious services were held in 
vaults. It is isolated, solitary, as was the Temple at a time when 
purity laws were still in force. 


in force. It is located opposite a village that still bears the 
name of Cohen, or village of priests, which will be discussed 
later. 


The abandoned sanctuary at Djerba is also an underground 
ca- veal supported by columns. The same applies to 

for Serous, which I didn't get to visit myself. 

even. 


Nearby is also the Qoubbah of the female marabout, "Umm al 
Ghrib", the Mother of the Outers, a Jewish saint of 
probable mythical origin and ancient times, venerated by 
the Berbers. 


In Tunisia, the Ghriba is located in Kef, a rallying point 

for the Jewish no- mads of Kef and Derid. Nearby is a 

cemetery where nomads from the surrounding douars continue to 

bring their dead. The sy- 

he "solitary" nagogue and cemetery both existed before the founding 
of the French town of Le Kef. They served as meeting places for the 
country's Jewish nomads. This fact 


® The term and character of the ghriba 
is to be compared with the sect of Al- 
Ma- ghraba, in which Harkavy recognized 
Philo's ancient therapists (nyp DNS nan, 
Graetz's Hebrew ed, 

vol. IH, append. , p. 496). This sect is 


the same one that pe SauLcy (Chrestoma- 


thie arabe) and others (cf. Hankavy, ibid.) 
call the Maghribins 

or African Jews. Among the Phalachas, the 
synagogue is still called Meqouraba. 
Confusion between the sounds g, gh and k 
is widespread in the Arab and Jewish 
dialects of central North Africa. 
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reveals the evolution of the word Ghriba "solitaire", i.e. 
sanctuary located outside populated towns. 


The town of Bône also boasts a Ghriba, about which some of the 
most astonishing miracles are told. Here in- 


core, moreover, we come across Jewish nomads camping out in 
the surrounding area. 


In the Aures region, Biskra, another rallying point for the 
Bahoutzim(), the name given to Jewish nomads, owns the 

Ghriba. But it's the Ghriba in Djerba that, through 

the reputation it enjoys among African Jews and the special 
character of its traditions, holds the record among all similar 
sanctuaries in Africa. 


The case of the inhabitants of the two Jewish villages on the 
island of Djerba is particularly instructive. 


Two things serve to maintain the high opinion that the Jews 
of Djerba have of themselves: firstly, their fa- 

meuse Ghriba, the Jewish sanctuary par excellence, and in se- 
cond place the existence of a famous clan of Aaronides or 
Cohanim who inhabit this island. 


While the Hara K'hira is the center of the secular inhabitants, 
i.e. Jews descended from the tribes of Israel, the Hara Z'ghira, 
located opposite the Ghriba, has always been the seat of the Co- 
hanim. 


You'd think you'd been transported back to the sanctuaries of 
Jeru- salem or Leontopolis, under pre-Rabbinic rule, when the 
sanctuary and the Cohanim who served it had to be isolated 
from the vulgar. The name Ghriba "the 

as distinguished from the vulgar synagogues, is found in the 


See note V below. 
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would be explained in this way. Local tradition confirms this 
hypothesis. It links the origins of the Jews of Djerba to the 
time of Esdras. 


Moreover, the original name of the Ghriba does not seem to have 
been forgotten; unlike all other similar shrines, the Ghriba has 
its own special name, that of Deghet. 


This archaic word is explained by the Hebrew word n 
"Delet" , door (with the permutation of the letter e into 2, very 
frequent in Berber languages). 


After the destruction of the Temple, according to local 
tradition, a family descended from Esdras ( saved one of the 
doors 


of the Jerusalem Temple. She settled in Djerba, where she 
built the Deghet, or Sacred Gate sanctuary, which later 
became the Ghriba. 


Even today, the clan of priests is still called the 
"Qehal Deghet", the community of Deghet, 


It is a local prejudice that a Levite should never set foot 

the sacred soil of Djerba. They claim that such a prohibition was 
the result of a curse which Ezra had pronounced against the sons 
of Levi. If we take into account the persistence of such a 
tradition among the Jews of Yemen and Riff, and the fact that the 
Levitical element is totally lacking in the indigenous Judeo- 
African groups, we can easily arrive at the following conclusion. 
modern biblical criticism has established that the clear 
distinction between the Aaronides and the other sons of Levi is 
due solely to the reform of Ezra. The non-rabbinic elements of 
Judaism therefore continued to regard the Levites as competitors 
to the sons of Aaron. We know, in fact, that the current Line of 
Samaritan priests, 


®© Elazar ben Azariah, a Talmudic doctor of the 5th century, attributed a similar 
origin to himself (cf. Talm. Jer., tr. Beracot, VIT). 
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having been extinguished, was replaced by a Levitical line, a 
fact that is hardly admissible from the point of view of 
traditional Judaism. 


The clan of priests from Djerba can't trace their genealogy back 
further than the 10th century. I have a genealogical list dating 
from the mid-19th century, which contains a line of twenty-seven 
ancestors. It reads as follows: 


TA NWD 72 1000 2 TD J2 Jon not 

OYU j2 7020 2 090 32 ONON j2 NAN j2 
OMITTED J2 DND J2 YD J2 +103 }2 10722 2 
F2 > MIND 72 NDD 33 y 12 1000 pa UD 2 
PAX j2 mnn 2 MP 72 D 2 NU 

HN JD NAN Pr MN 


TRANSLATION. 


Zemah, the Cohen, son of Sa'yid, son of Solomon, son of Moses, son of Bagded, 
son of Bourati, son of Temam, son of Amram, son of Meborach, 


son of Solomon, son of Bagdad, son of Calfa, son of Sa'yid, son of Pinehas, son of 
Abraham, son of Moses, son of Solomon, son of Perez, son of Moussa, 
son of Saul, son of Israel, son of Bagded, son of Hizkiah, son of Maiatia, son 


of Isaac the Cohen the elder, who came from exile. 


The Aaronides of Djerba claim that the parchment pri- 

mitif, which served as the basis for this genealogical list, 
would have borne names as far back as Ezra. What is striking 
in this list is that it includes names of probable Berber 
origin, unknown elsewhere, such as 13, nv, etc. 


However, the expression nom p xan "come from exile", which is 
attached to the last of these names, would rather testify to the 
ar- rivation of these priests at a time when rabbinism was not 


Cf. the preface to the book p78 mixa, whose author, Hayim Hacohen, was chief 
rabbi of Tripoli (in the mid-19th century) and cohen of Djerba. 
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that is, before the founding of the Kairouan school, the home of 
the Talmud in Africa at the end of the 19th century. 
x° century. 


However, information gathered by Mr. Abr. Cahen ® tells us 
that, as a result of the wars waged by the Judeo-Berber tribes 
against Idris I", towards the end of the 6th century, a group of 
Jewish warriors followed by a clan of the Aaronides found refuge 
in Djerba. 


As for the Ghriba itself, here are the results of my 
investigations. 


Close to this sanctuary is the Hara Z'ghira, or village of the 
Aaronides, who, like the priests of the anti- quity, live very 
close to the temple. The latter, or "the sanctuary", is a 
square building, rather sober in appearance and totally lacking in 
style. However, isolated as it is, far from the 

of all buildings, it never fails to produce a certain im- 
pression. Inside, dark corridors precede a square nave with an 
"Almemor" in the middle and a gallery supported on columns at 
the top: nothing special, nothing characteristic. I'm told that 
the building was rebuilt some forty years ago, using all the 
gravestones found in the cemetery around the walls of the holy 
house. 


to increase its sanctity. What a pity for epigraphy! An 
examination of the shape of the tombs should have given me 


seX . - LJ 

that this was the type of Judeo-Arabic tomb from the Middle 
Ages. Rabbi Joseph Hacohen, a 92-year-old scholar and author of 
Hebraic treatises, confirmed to me that he himself had tomb 
inscriptions dating back to the 10th or 


History of the Jews in North Africa, p. 36. 
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xr' century. He also told me of a local tradition which maintains 
that the ancient Ghriba was located at the northern end of the 
island. I had the opportunity to go there, and found it near the 
locality known as Al Kantara {Le Pont, 

- named after the Roman bridge that once linked the island with the 
continent) - a mosque that still bears the name Djama el- 

Hara "djama of the Jewish quarter". Near this 

It was used by the Spanish in the 17th century, but its origins 
are undoubtedly very ancient. It therefore seems certain that the 
Hara, or Jewish town, must have been located on this part of the 
island, more favored in its relations with the mainland, thanks to 
the existence of the 

Roman bridge. 


Although Djerba lacks written documents, local traditions bear 
traces of unquestionable antiquity. 


In the letter attributed to Maimonides and quoted above, 

Djerba, as the home of unorthodox Judeo-Berbers, occupies a 
special place. It should be added that the rules on limpu- 

rety and others were in force among the Jews of Djerba. 

until recent centuries. One of the distinguishing features 

rise the service of Israelite worship consists of the following: 


The chapter on the prophets, the Haphtora, which is read on 
Saturdays after the weekly section of the Pentateuch, varies 

in two respects: in particular, the Haphtora of the mov 

section (Exodus, 1) corresponds, in the Djerba ritual, to 

Eze- 

chiel, chap. xvi, instead of Isaie, chap. xxvi; that of the Sabbath 
which precedes the fast of the 9th of Ab, and which is of ritual 
importance, consists in the reading of Isaiah, chap. xxu, 

instead of Isaiah, chap. 1: ...pm (hence the name Sabbath 

Hazon). 


The challenge to tradition had preoccupied the rabbis' authorities. 


SAV, FOREIGN. - XII, PART 2. 64 


IMPRINERIE NATIONAIR, 
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However, they did not believe it possible to attack the local 
ritual of Djerba, since this "would predate the destruction of the 
Second Temple" and therefore the Talmud itself. 


We could have multiplied the examples, but we're not 

I don't think I need to insist any further on the fact that the 

community of Djerba, with its traditions, customs, sanc- tuary, 

Aaronide clan, and above all its outré particularism, represents 
one of the most indigenous ethnic groups in Africa. 


Moreover, the existence in Africa of clans of Aaro- nid 
priests, whose authority was to embrace primitive Judaism, 
following the example of the Cohanim of Jerusalem and the 
Oniades of Egypt, is not as isolated a fact as one might think. 


AARONID CLANS. 


As we know, for as long as the temple existed, the sons of 

Aaron formed a caste with a monopoly on worship services. 
hereditary aristocracy the religious priority®, were not to be 
long after the destruction of the temple. In Africa, wherever the 
primitive worship service established before the destruction of 
the temple still survived, the Aaronide came first. Wherever the 
rabbi penetrated, it was the synagogue that replaced the temple. 
In Arabia Y), where ortho- 


Cf. the preface to the book nyx nwn 
by A. Adadi, rabbi in Tripoli (commen- 
cement of x1x° c.). 


® J. Derenbourg has extensively studied 


the question of antagonism between rabbis 
and Aaronides according to Talmudic data. 


diques (Essai sur l'hist. et la géogr. de la 


Palestine, chap. xxi). 


© In particular, the two Aragonese 
tribes of Kuraisa and Nadir, at the time 
of Mohammed, lend themselves to a 
rapprochement between Arabian and 
African Jews. 
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doxe had taken a long time to establish itself, where primitive 
Jews formed the majority, the clans of the Aaronides could 
predominate. The Ghriba, or solitary sanctuary, would therefore 
be no more than a small temple with Cohanim like Elephantine and 
the temples of the Phalachas, temples whose prototype would be 
that of Onias, with the clans of the Za- docite priests. 


This is the key to the problem of Djerba's Ghriba and its 

priests. However, the latter 

are not the only ones in Africa. This continent, whose particularity 
is to favour the division into tribes and groups, we 

has preserved several other similar cases. 


I won't dwell on the case of the Tanoudji family of priests, 
which is widespread in Africa, and which Tunisia had already 
representatives in the 15th century. The name Tanoudji 

is an ethnic name meaning "those from Tangiers". Like 

there is no trace of Jews in the town between the 

The Aaronides Tanoudji clan would therefore have left Tangier at a 
very early date, between the 12th century®, when the city's Jews 
were exterminated by the Almohads, and the end of the 15th 
century, when exiles from Spain arrived on the Mediterranean 
coast. 


The Gabès region, and above all the Djerid, claims to be one of the world's most beautiful 
regions. 


the homeland of a clan of priests of Zadocite origin, i.e. of 
the same origin as Onias, founder of the temple 

of Leontopolis ®. Two facts concur to confirm this tradition: 
the Djerid region is home to many nomadic Jews, who formed a 
warrior power in the days of 


®© See details in our Study on the claim that the House of Onias functioned until 
the 1st century (Bab. Talm., tr. 
®© Vague Talmudic information Megillah, 10°). 


64. 
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the Arab"® invasion. On the other hand, the author of the elegy 
recounting the miseries of Almohad persecution describes Gabés as 
the epithet of the original "noble": nonren ®. 


It's true that the Aaronid element is totally lacking among the 
Jews of the Tripolitan Jebel, the purest group of all. Indeed, 
all the Cohanim in Tripoli, without exception, are of foreign 
immi- gration. 


However, this was not always to be the case. In 

Djebel Iffren, and in front of the Ghriba, whose origin the Jews 
trace to the destruction of Jerusalem, I met the entire 

a village in the middle of the Jewish settlements, where people 
tants continue to bear the name "Cohen". This would seem to be 
an ancient settlement of the Aaronids, like that of Djerba, 
which was at one time abandoned by its inhabitants. 


I suppose that this last event may have occurred around the 

x° century, at a time when Rabbinism was beginning to 

penetrate Africa and take away the Aaronides' supremacy over 

the 

people. The remnants of this struggle, between rabbis and the reli- 
The rabbinic tradition is to be found just about everywhere. In 
Djerba, rabbinism had finally imposed itself on the Aaronid 

caste itself. 


In Djebel Iffren, where all traces of Cohanim (except for the 
village of Cohen) had disappeared, the word Cohen nevertheless 


survived in an ancient dialect, discussed below. 


And do we know what this term "other" means in this language? 
so revered in Israel? It is equivalent to the word mw or "concussion". 


What picture of decadence would the history of this word 
evoke, if we were to give free rein to our imagination? 


However, the antagonism between Cohanim and vulgarians, having 


t M. Fleury d'après Tbn-Cha'aban {ouvrage a paraitre chez Leroux). - ® M. Cazés, in 
his art. Antig. juives en Tripolitaine ( Rev. des Et. juives, t. XX, P- 79). 
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which has since disappeared everywhere else, continues to make 
itself felt in more than one part of Africa, albeit in a milder 
form. 


In Tunis, there's a synagogue reserved exclusively for 
Cohanim. 


In Debdou, near Taza, a center for Rhiata professors 
Judaism, which still boasts a Gamart-type necropolis, is 
home to the Aaronides Sagali (Sicilians) clan. 


Here the Aaronides, proud of their sanctuary, prevent other 
Israelites from profaning the temple with their presence. On 
the other hand, they claim that a Levite cannot tread with 
impunity on the soil of their sacred city. 


If we add to these examples that of the Cahena, a word which in 
Phoenician means "priestess" and in Hebrew "daughter of Cohen", and 
who was precisely the queen of the great warrior nation of the 
Jewish religion of the Djeraoua, we might perhaps be able to say 

a bold thesis, but emanating from the body of facts we have 
accumulated: 


At the time of the Arab invasion of Africa, there were a number of 
of Jewish sanctuaries, maintained by clans of Aaronid priests 
who dominated the early Jews and the Berbers themselves. 


The prototype of these cults is to be found in the temple of Onias 
in Egypt. Onias, of Zadocite origin, had succeeded in founding a 
rival temple in Egypt, putting himself at the head of the Jewish 
military colonies in Egypt, and even being in- vestment of the 
title of Arabarch, i.e. Prince of the nomads of the desert and the 
Red Sea? Right down to his descendants, who all inherited from 
their father the title of generalissimo and supremacy over the 
Onion region! 


® Cf Josérne, De Bello Judaico, 1. VMI, 
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We know that similar military colonies have existed in Libya 
since time immemorial. Wouldn't it be logical to 

assume, along with several African authors, that after the wars 
that broke out in Africa during the 115-118 revolt against the 
Romans, Jewish refugees from Cyrenaica, guided by the descendants 
of Onias and even by other priestly families, would have 
penetrated with the Berbers of Ethiopia into the mountainous 
massifs of Africa? 


We've already assumed this, without having been able to 
scientifically support such an original hypothesis. 


But the persistence in Africa of monuments dating back to 
pre-Islamic times, of necropolises dug out of the ground 


in the rock, sanctuaries or Ghriba, fractions of nomadic Jews, 
and finally clans of Aaronides - doesn't all this throw new light 
on the problem created 

by the information we owe to Ibn-Khaldoun, of which the epic 

of the no less problematic Gahena is the most characteristic 
epiphany? 


However, I believe I can back up this hypothesis with more 
solid evidence, including a number of epigraphic and 
linguistic documents. 
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IT 


EPIGRAPHIC AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL DOCUMENTS. 


TRIPOLI DE BARBARIE. 
(Listing already published. ) 


The Jewish community of Tripoli, the Oea city of the ancients, 
is mentioned by Saint Augustine ™. It is not our place here to 
give a history of the city's Jews; however, we would like to 
give a new, corrected reproduction of a Hebrew® inscription 
already known in Europe, which is not lacking in historical 
in- terest. 


22 8 990 spa nr a 
Wn 30927 pr 

DYDIN ODY IN 

MND V20 DDYN 

mY wow) FROM 5 


TRANSLATION. 


1 This is the tomb of Rabbi Ichai, Son of 
Jacob, who died in the month of 


Adar two, four 
thousand and seven 
hundred and twenty- 


three years. 


no Da © 


Epist. 71, 3, 5. See our Study © Reported by M. Cazes, Revue des sur 
Tripoli, D397, 1907. eludes juives, t. XX, p. 78. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Lines 3-5. Count date 4723 corresponds to the year 963. 

This makes it the oldest known rabbinic stone of its kind in 
Africa. The correct form of the letters, 

the simplicity of the text, differs entirely from the texts of the 
tumuli inscrip- tions we have collected in the interior of 
Tripolitania. The stone is currently at the rabbi's 

Benzion Techouba. 


L'ILE DES PIGEONS. 


Opposite the cape known as Ras-el-Bantal, which is located 

70 or 80 kilometers ballast of Tripoli, lies a small 

abandoned island that sponge fishermen call Commu- 

the Isle of Pigeons, which I had the opportunity to visit myself. 
mérne. 


On a hill near the sea, I found the remains of a mill (or 
sanctuary?), with a broken red stone showing traces of Neo-Punic 
features. The entire island is hollowed out with sandy 
catacombs, containing a wealth of bones and, above all, well- 
preserved skulls. There is no doubt that the island once had a 
sanctuary. However, lack of time and limited resources prevented 
me 

to carry out a serious*exploration of the island. All I could 
find was a tumulus stone on a rocky summit, bearing a cross, 

a caduceus and a triangle. 
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I would add that the local Arabs have kept the old J , 


TA. 1.3. 

name of Tile, which they call "Mé'eguel", a name that can be 
explained by the Hebrew hwo "rotunda", and which corresponds 

to the configura- 

tion of the island. Could this islet be an ancient Punic necropolis? 


It can be done. 


III 


LEPTIS MAGNA. 


(Unpublished inscription.) 


The ruins of Leptis Magna, which once formed a 

African Pompeii, are tending to disappear. What has not yet 

been invaded by sand is falling prey to builders from the 

nearby city of Homs. The Turkish authorities in Tripoli, 

before whom I have pleaded the cause of these admirable vestiges 
of two civilizations, declare themselves powerless to react, for 
lack of resources, they claim. H would need an expedition 

to save at least the last epigraphic documents buried in the 
sand. As for me, I found among the stones under construction, 
currently at Homs, two fragments of a stone 1 m. long. 30 

long, bearing the following legend, which I have 

reconstructed from memory, as fire destroyed the stamping. 


1 [Pamphilio] Macedonii 


3 1@(?)ania Public... 


Pamphilio's name, however, is not certain. 
I may well be wrong about Pamphilius's name, but the 
rest is certain. 


SAV. FOREIGN - XII, 2€ PART, 65 
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IV 
THE MSELLATA REGION. 


The area along Ouadi Lebda is rich in Roman and Byzantine ruins. 
Opposite Lebda stands a high hill that dominates the surrounding 
area and which the Arabs call Merkab, equivalent to the term nos 
scopus. Here you'll find 

the ruins of a fort, fairly well preserved. At the foot of the 
ruins is another ruin, known as the 

"Kasr el Yehoudi". Further inland, five hills line a wadi named 
Quadi el Yehoud, which 

are covered with Roman ruins. A well-preserved mausoleum can 

be seen at the foot of one of these heights. 

Its portico bears traces of faded figures and letters. The portico 
is located next to an olive tree, which the locals call "Zétoun 
Pharoun". Local tradition has it that 

that it was an Egyptian conqueror who planted this age-old tree; 
"Pharaoh's trees" are frequently found as far away as Cyrenaica. 


Msellata's surroundings are particularly interesting. 

Not far from the town, to the south, the Israelites point to the 

ruins of a synagogue they call "Zlat Simha", near an ancient 
cemetery. 

Further on, in the direction of Orphella, we come across 

abandoned castles known as Ksour Beni-Ishaq. 

According to tradition, these "sons of Isaac" were of Jewish 

origin. 

On one of these castles, the travelling merchants of Msel- 

lata claim to have read the following inscription, which I reproduce here 
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I have confirmed this with the testimony of a rabbi from Zlitin: 


In 32 NU) 13 PNYOD 12 pow 
I 12] T 


A variant was supplied to me by this rabbi from Zlitin: at the 
Instead of nv", he reads pv"™. The confusion between the p and 
the n may well be an argument in favor of the antiquity of the 
inscrip- tion, of which this is the French translation: Isaac, 
son of Maleaq, son of Yacousti, son of Jehoudr. 


The name Isaac is thought to be that of the ancestor of the 
Beni-Ishac: the names Maleaq and Yacousti are too African in 
character not to be placed alongside those of the series of 
Judeo-Berber in- scriptions discussed below. 


The form Jehoudi (cf. nn) is very rare: it is notably the 
name of the pupil of a disciple of Dounas, the late x° 
century grammarian ®. 


ZLITIN. 
(PL I, n° 2.) 


The Zlitin region, which stretches between the oases of Msellata 
and Mesrata, is particularly rich in ruins and traditions. 


Jewish traditions seem to be linked to the names of Chaifa 
and Abou-Chaifa, names that are frequently found in the 
Jewish world. 

throughout the region. Native traditions mention the 

Silin marabout. The Hara of Zlitin provided some stones 


Could Maleag be a Berber name? H © Cf. wm opèn mawn, edition 
reminiscent of the Neo-Punic name ponya. Stern. 
65. 
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bearing traces of Greek characters. On one of them, I was able to 
read the following two letters: 


Yy.-."i 


A friend of mine, Dr. Bakich, who occupies a position 

tion in the country, was kind enough to continue the research. 
The results justified my expectations. Here is what my 
correspondent wrote to me: 


"A few days after your departure, a gardener, clearing his 
garden near the sea, a place cluttered with the ancient ruins 
you pointed out to me, uncovered a small, well-preserved 
quadrangular chamber containing a few unimportant terracotta 
utensils. 

tance. In a corner of the room, we found seven stone boxes, 
rectangular in shape, one metre long, with rectangular lids, 
all empty, the seventh of which - in no way different from the 
others - bears, in addition to a flower, an inscription on the 
lid, in Hebrew characters. Neither I, nor the community rabbi, 
have been able to decipher it." 


The three characters that make up the small inscription are 
highly dubious. For me, they are the initials of the name of the 
deceased and his father = + or 1[j2 ...". My late master H. De- 
renbourg suggested the lesson: 


72"? (Abd). 


The discovery of Greek characters in the Hara de Zlitin, the 
archaic shape of the characters and the type of tombs, 
reminiscent of those at Gamart, all point to a pre-Islamic 
vault. 


LE 


Cr 
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VI 


DIFNIA. 
(Group of unpublished Msellata inscriptions. ) 


Difnia, a gloomy Arabic word meaning "tomb", is a chain of 
hills stretching between the Qoubba of the Ma- 


rabout Silin and the Mesrata oasis. There, I found ruins dating 
back to the Muslim era. During my stay in Mesrata, a rabbi 

of the square pointed out the discovery of three tombstones 
from Difnia. Unfortunately, two of them have disappeared. 


Nevertheless, I managed to come into possession of the third 
stone, which bears a Hebrew inscription, engraved on an ordinary 
limestone. The characters are regular and differ little from 
ordinary rabbinic types. 


The legend is, in fact, quite typical and belongs to the 
category of Judeo-African tombstones that M. Ph. 

Berger was the first to report a specimen from Touat, 

and to which almost all the inscriptions in my collection belong 
(communicated by M. Berger to the Académie des Inscriptions, 
session of June 5, 1903; C. R. Acad. 1908, p. 235; R. É. S., 
512; Schwab, Inscr. hébr. de France, 

p- 364). 


Here is the text of this inscription: 


y3 oy '2 nao Pajo aap ma 
-|e meas ponm] 2 
"99 a Na D w mawa 3 


van me a 
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TRANSLATION. 


1 This is the tomb of lady Nesshpa, daughter of Amram, may she rest in 


Eden 


joy]. 


4 The year 5089 (- July 16, 1329). 


1 and died on the fourth day (Wednesday) 
of the week, 15th day of the month of Ab [which (aflliction) will be changed into 


We reproduce here this inscription, to which we owe the id 4 


3. 

to Mr. Berger, all the more so as it inaugurates a new group of 
Hebraic inscriptions of real historical interest, which we 

shall refer to as the "Hebrew group". 

Saharan". Indeed, all our inscriptions come from the oases of the 
coast and the Djebel Nefoussa, regions which, for the Tri- polity, 
correspond to the Algerian ksours, including Touat 1. 


(PL I, n° 2.) 


PAM a 


09033792 2 


mab mwn 3 

05 wana noy" 4 
ob pnn my 5 
npon oen ynn 6 


apnmvo y 
po pannn om 8. 


pb ome] 9 


[Tan] ns ain [a] 
JON pop ontas 


® Mr. Schwab reads y "a{ nf. 

©) Mr. A.-G.-P. Martin brings us, 

in his study of Saharan oases (pp. 36-54), 
very important contributions to the- 


pa 


to the pre-Islamic history of the Jews of 
Touat. On the situation of the Jews of 


Touat au xvi° s., see Emile Amar, La pierre 
de touche des fetwas, 1, p. 244-267. 
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TRANSLATION. 


This tomb belongs to 

[lady]... daughter of Rabbi 

Nissim, who left for her 

House of Eternity in the 

month of Kislev in the year 

947. 

May the Merciful give him a share with 

Sarah, Rebecca, 

Rachel and Lia, in Paradise 

[from] the East, [and may the] verse be fulfilled (Isaiah, xxvi, 19) 


10 writes: "[your dead] will live again, 
11 my corpse will rise again!" Amen. 


© © N D Where = © 


12 (So be his will.) 


Vers. 1. The name of the deceased has disappeared. 


Vers. 2. The abbreviation 12-+5n2, applied to a woman, is 
not very correct. 


Vers. 3. The year 4947 of the Jewish calendar corresponds to the year 
1187. This date is of the utmost historical importance. 

Indeed, the elegy attributed to Ibn-Ezra® tells us that all 

the communities of the coastal oases, from the coast of Gabès to 
Mesrata, were destroyed around 1160 by the Almohads. Yet our 

stone proves that just 27 years after this catastrophe, not only 
were there Jews in the region, but that they dared and were able 

to erect tu- mulary stones. 


We might also assume that the ruins of Difnia, located in the 
middle of the desert, would have served as a refuge for the 
fugitives from Mesrata. The presence, in these parts, of the 
tribe 


ù Ibidem. 
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Beni-Braham, which traces its origins back to Judaism, would 
tend to confirm this assumption. 


Be that as it may, the following inscriptions, which I found in 
Mesrata itself, and which follow one another over several 
centuries, show us the persistence of the Jewish element in 
Mesrata. 


Line 6 recalls the formula of the Calatayoud inscription quoted 
by M. Schwab (Inscript. hébr. de l'Espagne, p. 14). 


Vers. 8-9. op ps pa, cf. Genesis, 11, 8. 


Verse 9. I complete the sentence with the words [na omp], a term 
borrowed from prayer rituals and confirmed by several other 
inscriptions. 


Vers. 10-11. Cf. Schwab, op. cit. p. 33: inscript. by 
Léon. 


Vers. 12. Probably deleted. Word initials: m j "un. 


VII 


MESRATA. 
(PL I, n° 3.) 


The large oasis of Mesrata contains two Jewish communities. 
One, Mattin, is of more recent origin; the other, Iddr, has 
a very old synagogue. These Mesrata communities were 
destroyed around 1160 by the Almo- 

hades. In the vicinity, there is a Jewish marabout (from the 
Middle Ages) much venerated by Muslims. I found several 
inscriptions in the Gue- niza de Iddr, one of which predates 
the persecution of 1150-1160, while the other four post-date 
it. The previous stone, from Difnia, 

does not differ appreciably in form and text from the sui- 


so it could be seen as the most important feature of the 


PI. I 


Phototypie Berthaud, Paris 


P. 518-519. M. SLouscuz. 
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of union between the community before its destruction and after 
its reconstitution. 

The writing on the first stone is clearly legible. The text 
reads: 

m [s]on spa nt to 

95 NY aM > 

ErP 

ny [nnes 3 


cefom vlen nfa] 4 
DEN PONT 5 


cv napon 6 


our ma? 8 


PNY 9 


TRANSLATION. 


1 The tomb is in Hassana, 
2 daughter of Rabbi O'iad, her resting place in Paradise, 


3 the wife of David), peace be upon him! A 
[aged] five and fifty (years). 


5 May the Merciful put 


6 its share with 
7 (Sarah, etc.)... 
8 to his House of 


Eternity, g Tan go2. 


The last lines are very poorly preserved. 
She was Hassana, the daughter of O'iad (a name whose Arabic 
character is noteworthy) and David's wife. 


55 years old and died in 1142, i.e. before the 
Almohad persecution. | 
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VII 


The third inscription in this group dates from 1249. It 
follows closely on the heels of the first, and is similar 
in text and form. It reads as follows 


[n] apm a 
jp pmv n 2 
jp me va 3 


Devon 4 
popon 5 


JONI oN I 6 
hsh none y 


wns md s8 


DDYN NWON NE 9 


Duw VENT 10 


TRANSLATION. 


This is the tomb [of the honored] 
Rabbi Simeon Hazaken, 


Son of Rabbi Nissim Hazaken. 
May the Merciful put his share 
in the garden 


of Eden. Amen and amen, 
eternally Sela, [forever]. In 
his eternal home. 


=] XX u D 00 FO © 


The year five thousand and nine years (= 1249). 


Verse 1. I read 1235 "to the honored" (or: in honor of); this 
term, as well as the repetition of the title Hazaken, as well as 
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the word nx: in line 7, indicate an important figure. Perhaps 
pm should be translated as "the Sheikh" (the Sheikh's son). 


IX 


Inscription from the same group, of uncertain date. By its 
In form, it recalls the previous two, which it must follow 
closely: 


[nf mvn a 
[sja non a 
amdan 3 

NOII 4 

mD DIN 5 

YI nvD v32 6 


[please dare 7 


TRANSLATION. 


1 Deceased (= gone) at her mai[son]. 


d'éternité, Djoufa], 

daughter of Rabbi 

Balhaya. 

May she rest in Eden, the wife of our lord and rabbi Saadia, 


son of the honorable Rabbi Moshe, who lies in Eden, with 
abbreviated years. 


I aoa nm & 


The dead woman who died prematurely is called Djoufa), [xla, 
name. Even less well known is that of his father, 

{nda = Balhaia. But we find this name in Spain, in Judeo- 
Arabic literature, in the form of "na™. 


M. Schwab likens this name to that of Hivi ha-Balkhi (S. Poznanskt, pan, VII). 
Note, however, the Arabic form Bou-l-haia. 
66. 
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R is the wife of the local rabbi Saadia. Vers. 
6. the abbreviation "'>2 means x la j2. 


X 
(PI. IL, n° 1.) 


The following inscription, from the same group, is dated 
1447 and betrays a rabbinic character from the early 
period: 


Plina apam a 
mM..... Y22DNN > 

on mD WDY yY 3 

Vw ema mY npa 4 

awa my nape ne 5 
Dax AIA oN DVD ON 6 
nn IDDI NM 7 


[ns pa] ipon men ponnn 8 
LANN DPO DY 9 
TDL VnM 10 


PD DIVOM n 


TRANSLATION. 


1 This is the grave (in honor of Rabbi) 
2 Abraham, son of the honorable Rabbi............ a, 
3 “officiating minister" (1) gone from this world 


4 [having his] years cut short (prematurely), in the month of Shebat, 
5 year when "sweet is the worker's sleep, 


6 does he eat a lot] or a little". 
7 This alludes to those who toil for Torah. 


8 May the Merciful put his share [in Paradise] 


®© The abbreviation x"& = 12% n°w, literally: "messenger, or assembly official". 


PL II 


Phototypie Ferthaud, Paris. 


P. 522-523. M. SLouscaz. 
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o with those who deal with Torah. 
10 This count is from Creation. nı May 
the intelligent understand it! 


The style and passages quoted show a rabbinic influence from the 
early period. One senses that the Spanish rabbis had already 
reacted to Africa. 


The date is provided by chronogram 553 punctuated by 
at the top and gives us the following figures: n = 5, 3 = 200, 
2= 2, n= 5, making a total of 5207 or 1447. 


XI 


Another stone, the last in the group, is dated 5200 or 
1440; unfortunately, it is very poorly preserved: 


v aa afia] ont apn] a 
va my me aspa was > 
[os] pon wen jomfn] 3 
DPn 4 

SIY DN paN eD 5 

pa mps nfn] 6 

binno Pom] s 37 


VA by mD 8 


[san ons an] 9 


"ON il lo 


We have reconstructed this inscription on the basis of older 
inscriptions that we subsequently collected in the Djebel 
Nefoussa. The date of [5]200 or 1440 is not, moreover, the same. 
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and I wouldn't be surprised if we were able to prove that it's 
older and of Jebelian origin. 
Here is its translation: | 


1 [This is the tomJbe.... of Rabbi [David or Sai]d, may the Spirit of Jeho- 
vah rest upon him. Who 

2 [died at an abbreviated (premature) age in the year 5200. 

3 (May the) Merciful put his share [with] the 

4 those sleeping in Hebron and 


5 with Moses and Aaron and 


6 the seven categories of righteousness in the garden 
7 of Eden (and may) his death (serve) 


8 (for all his sins. 


10 [Sela]. Amen. 


Line 1. I read at the end n"%, initials of the formula used 
among the Karaites, the Judeo-Tatars of the Crimea and the 
primitive Jews of Yemen: amn mm ml), 


From line 6, see below. 


Line 10 is almost illegible. 


The region between Lebda, Msellata and Mesrata deserves 
careful on-site study. The coast from Zlitin to Ras el 
Yehoud has been mentioned to me as being particularly 
interesting from the point of view of Roman and general 
archaeology. i 


XII 
BEN GHAZY. 
Lack of time and resources had prevented me from ex- 


plore Cyrenaica. Nevertheless, a three-day excursion, 


(Cf. inscriptions from Aden (J. Sapir, 920 }3N, H, p. 10) and the Crimea (Der- 
NARD, DYIPNUD). 
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made in the interior of the country, enabled me to draw up a 
plan for an expedition whose results, from the point of view of 
Hellenistic history, could be of real importance. 


The Turkish authorities in Djebel el Akhdar had pointed out to 
me the ruins of ancient synagogues. On the other hand, the 
merchants 

Jewish itinerants tell interesting stories about the ruins 

of El Yehoudia, located in Syrte. Arab travellers quoted in the 
Bulletin de la Société de géographie d'Alger (1902, p- 85) seem 
to confirm this. This place, also known as Medinat es Sultan 
(Vicus Augusti, according to M. Monceaux!)), is said to be 


the ancient Borion, a Jewish republic mentioned by Procopius ®. 
However, local tradition links this square to the name of a 
Jewish queen. 


Ben Ghazy, the Berenice of the ancients, doesn't seem to have 
preserved any memories of its past. However, the Jews claim 
that their cemetery is very old. I went there to carry out 
some excavations, but all I could find were fragments of 
stones bearing inscriptions. One of them bears the following 
inscription: 


pn (Hanan?) . 


XIII 


DJEBEL GHARIAN. 


Following on from the Msellata region, Djebel Gharian is the 
vanguard of Djebel Iffren and Djebel Nefoussa. This is the land 
of Punic and Roman colonization par excellence, with Lebda 

and Sabrata as maritime outlets. 


®© Revue des Etudes juives, t. XLIV, 7. - ® Cf. above, p. 492, note. 
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The Arabized Berber tribe that dominates the Tripoli desert 
and Gharian, is called Ourchefana. Local tradition has it that 
this tribe descended from a Berber father, Ourcha, and the 
Jewish queen Fanana, who ruled over Medinat es Sultan in Syrte. 


Djebel Gharian is exclusively troglodyte country. 

There are still two Israelite villages here. The very character 

of the buildings, which are caves dug into the red earth, 

prevents the preservation of monuments, and the ruins 

are rare. The traditions of the Israelites go back to ancient 
times. There are more than ten abandoned stud farms. Some 
abandoned villages bear the names Mousa, Galaad, etc. 

With the intention of verifying the Israelites’ claims, I explored 
one of the abandoned cemeteries in the village of Djehisa. I found: 
1° the words n'xun (a frequent formula, 

which means: "May his soul rest wrapped in Gan-Eden"); 2° the 

very frequent name of Attia. All this, by the way, is fairly 
recent. I would add that the Kasr Tigrena, 


which is now in ruins, is reputed to have been the seat of 
the Jewish sheik Hadjadj. Similarly, the underground 
synagogue at Beni Abbas is said to date back to ancient 
times. 

As for the Tigrena synagogue, the cover of a scroll 


of the Law bears the date 5319 (1559). 


XIV 


DJEBEL IFFREN. 


Djebel Iffren is the last point in the Nefoussa where several 
Jewish villages, reduced to the status of serfs, have managed to 
hold on. The 
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Jews explain this state of servitude by the fact that Phanagoras 
™~, a Greek general in the time of Titus, is said to have 
transported cap- 

Jewish warriors in this Jebel, to establish them as 

settlers on these African possessions. The primitive character 
of this population, both industrial and agricultural, its 
customs and its type, all point to a Palestinian origin. 

of Iffren's Jews. Nowhere else do you get the impression that 
you're in the presence of the survivors. 

of ancient Judea than in these parts of the Sahara. 


Memories of the Ghriba and the existence of a particular Hebreo- 
African dialect only serve to accentuate this impression. The 
unfortunate habit of burying tombstones has led to the 
disappearance of all epigraphic documents. Rabbis claim that 
some thirty years ago, on the site of the "Slat-ez-Zqaq" (street 
synagogue) sanctuary, a Hebrew stone was found, bearing the date 
lan 77 or 

78 AD. The Muslims, having heard of the discovery, seized 

the stone, breaking it into small pieces, alin to keep them 

as talismans. 


In addition to the customs discussed below, I would like to 
mention the curious prayer said on the Day of Atonement, which 
may be of some historical interest; among others, the scholars 
of the Mischna are mentioned; Ra- bina and Rab Ashai, Alfasi, 
Maimonides and his father, the martyr Aaron (?), the judge 
Jacob Hamelamed ®, Rabbi Menahem ben 

Joseph and Raschi... 


® This Phanagoras is mentioned as 


one of Titus' generals in Midrasch Rabba, 
noN; cf. the book pag mwa (cited above, 
p. 501, note). 
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® Note that the liter used by the Ca raites 
22 pn monn put after Alfasi Maimonide, ete., 
is at least disconcerting- 


(C£. , for the Crimea, DeixarD, ibid.) 67 
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Several abandoned synagogues, including one opposite Kasr 
Iffren, bear Hebrew inscriptions dating from the 17th 
century. 


XV 
DJEBEL NEFOUSSA. 


(Nefoussa inscription group. ) 


I'd like to stress the importance of the Jebel Nefoussa for 
the elucidation of the Judeo-Berber problem in Africa. 


The Jewish element having disappeared from the Nefoussa proper, 
only local traditions and archaeology can confirm Ibn-Khaldoun's 
assertion. 


So I decided to go and see for myself, all the more so as 
that the presence of a tombstone from the Fos-Sato region, 
found at the home of Rabbi Mardecé Cohen in Tripoli, had 
encouraged me to undertake this perilous journey. 


Although this first stone has already been published by 
Mr. Cazeés™, I would like to give a new reproduction made 
on the original. 


It is dated 1149, contemporary with the first stones of the 
Mesrata group. 


Here is the revised text: (PL IL, 


no. 2.) 

anhi] ps po mon: a 
an pau bnan bob > 
non PIII DONEN 3 


30 


my ODY oP NDD 4 


Revue des Etudes juives, t. XX, p. 78 ff. 
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[ei 


vv nv on os 5 


DOB NSIN NE 6 


YON MIND VUM 7 


nnb my mey 8 


nnn mima ons g 


yY Where 


annn yY 10 


Dpr dY nin> a 


Npn MN 12 


DNI TON 13 


1 Ja was gathered in Paradise, and life 
2 leaving all (the rest of) Israel Rabbi 
3 Tamim - his resting place in Eden - son of Rabbi Joseph - his resting place 


in Eden - 


4 ....,.... On Monday, the second (= twenty-second) 
and twentieth day of the month of Shebat 


The year four thousand 


ten of creation 


5 

6 

7 and nine hundred and nine- (= 
nineteen) 8 

9 


of the world; his dwelling place 

lo T "tree of life" and with the seven 
11 categories of the righteous, 

12 will be his portion and his fate 

13 Amen and amen. 


Lines 1-2. ose b35 ovn paw, a little-used rabbinical formula 


in Europe. 


Line 4. x. Rabbi Cohen suggested to me that these 


0 ppsa nina yIW ay 1319 is the 
certain Karaite formula, copied from the 
official funeral prayer of this sect 


(cf. Graetz,. Hebr. ed., IV, 193). This is 


a further confirmation of our hypothesis 
on the non-rabbinic origin of these 
populations. The same formula 


among the primitive Jews of the Crimea. 65. 
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letters could well be an abbreviation of the words wox" na "here 
in Fossato". However, I'd be inclined to see it as a name of 
Greek origin (Papa = papos?). 


Line 7: ven correct ven. 


Please note that registrations in this group are exactly 
13 lines. We know that the number 13 plays a role in Jewish mys- 
ticism. 


XVI 


Ip DE 
(PL TJ, no. 3.) 


In the El-Meainin gueniza in Djebel [ffren, I found another 
stone of the same provenance. 
Here is a reproduction: 

My Hp ANS to 

[mpn pau Ouen 5 a 

[psv] wine no nwn vs 3 

[ein mas néon nie 4 

Dhs AN OS 5 

ip 6 bridges 

where; 332 7 

he be mas sse 8 

[els pam neno g 


ODIY J.. 10 

xpo nos ohon] a 

bles par vw [pm [v] 12 

fox papon] a3 

1 Has been collected in Paradise, 
2 to all Israel leaving life 


3 Rabbi Moshe... [may God's Spirit rest upon him] in the month [of 
Shebat]. 
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year five thousand and five] (- 
1245) of the creation of the 
world. 


Sios 


May the Most High put his share 
7 and its fate in Paradise, with 
the seven categories of righteous, 
. y Moses and Aaron... 
10 ...plant residents... 
u and that the verse 
12 (writes) "your dead will live again, my corpse) 
13 will rise"™®, Amen. 


Line 10. This is a mystical formula unknown elsewhere; 

cf. however the Babylonian Talmud, Sanhedrin, f. 58: y 

mwa "he uprooted the plants". These are the allegorical plants 

of Paradise. It's clear that we're in the middle of a mysterious land. 


logic. 
XVII 
DJADO A. 


Of particular interest are the ruins of the ancient Berber 
town of Djado, twenty minutes north-east of the Fossato fort. 


The ancient underground synagogue and tomb vaults stand side by 
side with the Hara, which extends over a fairly large hill. We 
Jewish jewelers' and weavers' stores can still be seen, as can the 
ruins of a ritual bath. 


But what makes this abandoned Jewish town all the more interesting 
is the Jewish cemetery, which is all the more important here 
because of the pre-Islamic cave-grottoes to be found in this very 
square. The cemetery, which runs 


®© This is the same finale seen above, in paragraph VI, Difnia. 
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a hillside leading to a fertile valley, is fairly well con- 
served in its medieval form. The stone projections rise up in 
elongated squares, with the facade facing north-east, i.e. 
towards Jerusalem. 


The two preceding stones come from this cemetery. 

With the help of a Ture soldier, I set about searching this 
immense cemetery. However, I was unlikely to find anything - at 
least on the right-hand side of the cemetery - other than 
fragments of stone containing isolated Hebrew letters. It's 
true that the local Berbers had given me two stones, one of 
which I had been given. As for the other, the stamping I took 


from it no longer exists. 


This stone dates from the end of the 19th century and is not 


Significantly different from others in the same group. 


Here is the text of the first 


paw on buses bja P ps pol non a 


obhs nwa] owwn [...1 mab] naas 4 


ot 


on [pan save ny dan] ave opon 
fac on] panne 6 


non opriy by nin> y 


san ame os Pau an] y 
sos mms 2 bY 1922 10 


anan ma [9] n 


Dan as mphisn as awa] 22 


JONI DN NDN Dbw VND 12 
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(SL 


TRANSLATION. 


Collected in Paradise, leaving life to all (the rest) of Israel, the 


Mr. Rabbi 


tan quatre [mille. . .] et quatre-vingt-dix et, .. du comput. 


May the Most High put his portion (with the righteous) and with the 
sleepers [of Hebron and with]. 


Moses and Aaron and with the seven 

categories of righteous is his share 

and with the "residents of Les 

Plantes", and may his death serve him 

well 

of atonement for all his sins, and let him sit at the 
feet of the Preferred House 

and may he rise with the righteous and the 

prophets in the life of the future world. Amen and 


amen. 


OBSERVATION. 


It's unfortunate that the name has been erased. The date when the hundreds 


is to be completed. 


If we were talking about the year 4990 of the computation, it would be 1230 of 


Vulgar era, the latest possible date except for the probable 
addition of units. 


The text contains numerous formulas, several of which are 


of Karaite origin, and others not used by the rabbis. It should 
be noted that only the righteous and prophets, to the exclusion 
of the rabbis, are invoked. 
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XVIII 


DJADO B. 


{Jewish inscription in Arabic; pl. M, no. 1.) 


After clearing about twenty graves, I set out 

On the right-hand side of the hill, you'll find another cemetery 
that differs from the previous one. There are no visible stones 
from the chevet, and only barely visible projections protrude from 
the ground in complete disorder. I decided to 

the high layer of earth that hid the tombs. 


This time, at least, our efforts were not in vain: after 
clearing a layer of om. 30 to om. 40 of earth, we discovered 
a grave whose shape differed essentially from those in the 
previous cemetery. 


Instead of a simple heap of stones grouped in a square for 

I discovered a whole artificial enclosure, solidly built of cut 
stones. This seems to be a transitional type between Gamart-type 
vaults and the poor pits of the Judeo-Arabic period. 


The first grave gave me nothing. I was, however, happier 
when the second grave was opened. 


I discovered a stone at the very edge of the tomb. 

a limestone stone, poorly carved, but on which well-con- served 
characters were engraved. However, the soldier who was helping 
me continued to clear the ground, uselessly in any case. 

It was already getting late, so I put an end to the excavation, 
even if it meant studying the inscription I'd found. 


The latter presents a problem in itself: 
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it's an epitaph written in kufic Arabic, accompanied by a number 
of poorly done Hebrew characters. In fact, if I'm not mistaken, 
this must be the only example of its kind, as the Jews 
considered Arabic script too profane to be used for religious 
purposes. 


Here is the text of the inscription: 


"On 92P2N NINT 
[for] x3 


This is Lfassana's tomb. 


The four Hebrew characters also give the name xon or mwn, 
written in an archaic manner, unless this 
date. The name nson appears above, p. 519. 


The stone bears traces of other tiny characters, 

perhaps 125 mw. The shape of the tombs, the Arabic script and 
even the shape of the Hebrew characters are all highly 
problematic. 

This part of the cemetery, which contrasts with its right-hand 


Side, and this Arabic writing on a Jewish woman's grave, would 
only be- 


Is this not further proof of the existence of Judeo-Berbers( 3 


XIX 


REHETBAT LA SABBATIQUE. 


This village is located in the heart of the Jebel Nefoussa, 25 to 30 kilometres from the 
town. 


30 kilometers west of Fossato. On the way, we meet, 


® We know, in fact, that in the past epitaphs were written either in Greek or in 
Latin; all over Europe, in Italy, France and later Spain, the Jews first wrote their 
sacred language in Hebrew. 
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a ruined village called Hawaria, which means 

"la Petite Hara". Near the latter, I was able to visit a Djama 
(mosque), built in part with ancient Roman stones. 

On one of them, I recognized the figure of an anchor. 


The region of which Reheibat is the center is considered 
Judeo-Berber country. The heroic exploits of a Jewish leader, 
Aroun Ben Aroun, are recounted here. An inscription in Hebrew 
characters and Arabic even preserves the story of this hero. 
It begins with the following words: 


"Ana Aroun Ben Aroun ya ridjal, etc.... (I am Aroun Ben 

Aroun oh men!}". Despite the unanimous affirmation of Jews 

and Muslims, I have never been able to discover this stone. 

On the other hand, I've noticed that the Berbers of the place 
have preserved the memory of having once celebrated the Sabbath, 
which explains the name Reheibat-es-Sabt. In fact, under the 
pressure of the Arabs, the Berbers eventually ceded the town and 
surrounding area to them. 


Four Jewish cemeteries can still be seen in Reheibat by locals 
and visiting Jews. However, the Arabs who have supplanted the 
Berbers are less scrupulous about the dead; all the Jewish 
cemeteries have now been converted into wheat fields. In one of 
these cemeteries, I found fragments of tombstones, one of which 
bears traces of the following characters: 


pn = (Is)haq. 


PI. LI 


FRE latagan QLAKNS 
kan 


haa 


P. 536-537. M. SLOUSCHZ. 


Phototypie Berthaud, Paris 
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LES) 


(PL II, no. 2.) 


REHEIBAT. 


A Jewish merchant from Djerba, who ships wheat from 

Reheibat to Tunisia, told me about a stone he had found in 

the area. 

Reheibat, the text of which I reproduce here from the original: 
[mns qron sp nn a 

33 panom a JS HI? DONS 2 

Pini pan a mao von 3 


nos meds nenn me poj enna 4 


ban bab mjn now me mwbmoue 5 
an pans 00 ajs pèn we" pnn [pla 6 


bv mna saw [oni paan aer] 7 


Los bs ajap inaw an] po pa wpis] 8 


[esp pe] nano m] a ox onns) a 


000 [masno] 10 


TRANSLATION. 


1 How precious is your grace, O God... 
2 Collected in Paradise by Rabbi Rabbi Hebron 
3 Son of Sieur Marzoug. 


4 In the month of Sivan, in the year five thousand one hundred 
and fifty-two 


5 Du (comput). H let all Israel live. 


6 May the Merciful put his share with Moses and Aaron and 
residents of Hebron and with 


7 The seven categories of 
8 Righteous from Heaven... 


Geena May this be the will of the Master of Heaven. 68. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


It's about a rabbi named Hebron, a name unknown to garlic- 

their own, except for the city of Hebron. The father's name, 
very rare, is Marzouk: by its analogy with that of Mourzouk, the 
capital of Fezzan, it is all the more Arabo-African. The date, 
5152- 1392, is interesting- 

because it's the most recent I've seen in the world. 

these parts. The Karaite formula was used until the end of the 
15th century. 


Reheiibat also seems to have preserved some Christian memories. 
At least, one fort in the region bears the name of Ksour en 
Nazara "Castles of the Christians". Visit 


In addition, a resident of Reheibat showed me a stone that 
still bears the sign of a cross. 


I must add that ancient Jewish cemeteries have been reported to 
me in the following localities: Kiklia, Er-Roumia, Kasti- lia, 
Nalout, Serous, etc., all of which I was unable to visit. As far 
as Serous is concerned, there is a synagogue and cemetery 
venerated by the Berbers, and a 

Abandoned but well-preserved Hara. In the synagogue, we read 

the names of "Simeon Hori" and other unknown medieval 

figures. 


To conclude the epigraphic part of my study, I'm re- 

producing the text of a Hebrew inscription found by the 

R. P. Delattre in the ruins of a Christian church {near the 

Bir Flouha), the original of which no longer exists. Father 
Delattre assumes that this is a fragment of a 5th-century 
inscription. The archaic form of the characters is no obstacle to 
this. 
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RS: [oo thirteen 

NUS VIN fourteen 

mwy nwon fifteen 

mwy wje] 

sixteen] 

Could it be a calendar or a table of articles of worship? We 
know that the synagogues of Carthage were converted into 
churches (1). 


II 
A HEBRAO-AFRICAN DIALECT. 


A stroke of luck during my travels revealed to me the existence 
of a Hebrew dialect in use in the Djebel Iffren, which must bear 
some resemblance to the ancient Jewish languages spoken under 
the Byzantine domination and even earlier. 


This dialect is almost universally known among the Jews of Sa- 
hara tripolitain, even children and illiterates. In the coastal 
oases, it's known as "Lachon Haqodech" (the sa-cre language) of 
the Jebel. 


The unmistakable Hebraic character of this language 

impressed me, and I set about collecting the elements of its 
vocabulary and studying its particular forms, so that I'm now in 
possession of a fairly complete dictionary, and in any case 
sufficient to identify the basic rules of its grammar. Here are 
the results of my research: 


1° Most of the words that make up the vocabulary of the 
Hebrew dialect of the Jebel are pure and simple Hebrew, 
having undergone slight changes due to the influence of 
Arabic pronunciation. 


®© Moxcsaux, Les colonies juives dans l'Afrique romaine (R. d'Et. J- t XLIV). 
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° The Hebrew word persists even in cases where it is 

common to Hebrew and Arabic, which rules out the possibility of 
an artificial language that is not intended to be understood by 
the Muslim who hears it. In these cases, however, the Arabic 
pronunciation prevails over the Hebrew. 

For example: ban = makoul "to eat; 255 = kalb "dog"; 

[jos = amousa "with me"; bm =redjel "foot", etc. 


3° Similarly, words of Arabic or Berber origin, which the 
natives have no trouble understanding, are very numerous in 
this dialect. 


4° The most original part of the Saharan dialect's vocabulary 
consists of words of definite Hebraic or Arabic origin, but 
which do not agree with the words of the Arabic dialect. 

in literary Hebrew. 


Examples: 


HEBREU LITTERAIRE, DIALECTE DU DJEBEL. FRANCAIS. 
PN or ND-nM 0) pyan catafalque. 

NO 227 say. 

ma mopa maison (home). 

nm (2 a527 pregnant woman. 

my 3) anwo prostitute. 

mD G) ns5250 apostasy. 

202 292 ,nvbe dog. 

AD2 los argent. 

on NID bread (main food). 720 (6) 

+350 lb. 

170 neaér vétement. 

np wy se facher. 

nN' mn voir. 

nY nn captive. 

® Denn. Cf. the same term in Arabic. Derived from 
933. @ CF mb han, Hosea. © Talmudic term. 


8) Byan form of mY. ®© Cf. same term in Judeo-German. 
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Changes in the meaning of certain words can only be explained 
by the influence of the environment and the conditions of 
social life in the Sahara, where certain objects and products 
that were known to the ancient Hebrews are totally absent. 
Thus, instead of the word onb, we say xm, or food in general, 
Since pm or p3 (barley paste) is the main food of the desert 
populations. On the other hand, the Hebrew word po or sheet has 
become xwa", the sheet (la abaia) being the clothing par 
excellence of these primitives. 


5° The Aramaic words that survive in this dialect are quite 
numerous, reflecting a Palestinian origin. The Babylonian 
Talmud does not seem to have contributed to the formation of 
this category of words. 


Examples: 


HEBREU LITTERAIRE, DIALECTE DU DJEBEL. FRENCH. 


N2 NNNPn arrive. nypa 
moyn soothing. 

nDe NYYD seat (college). 
9129 ja? sell. 

FDNO NY1270 prison. 

yann INDD you'll want. 


6° Even more than etymology, grammar is influenced by 
spoken Arabic. 


a. As for the declension of nouns, the plural is not always 
retained. Example: yn "arrow" forms the arabized plural yxn, 
instead of mn 


Cf. the talm. NDN ND. 
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b. Duals followed by possessive pronouns are declined from 


as follows: 

The word + is regularly used in the dual form wv; however, we say 
"my hands" ym instead of ù. We'll say: "your hands" +5"; 

"his hands" in; "our hands" on; "their hands" nown. 

The same is true for an, which is pronounced oyn, and 


for mss = "Anim, etc.". 


c. Possessive pronouns are pronounced as follows: "mien 
"be [for >w]; "sien " moe [for Uw], etc. 
d. Even more irregular is the conjugation of verbs. 


Examples: the verb x2 is translated into the infinitive xnxpnn, 
with the verbal sub-stantif svaxpn [= awa, mnx=de nns]. 


In the 3rd person: xonwpn - #3 ;nNANPnn = AND 3 INNPNN = ND; 
In the" person : *HRNNPNA =>*DNI 3 NNNNPIN = NI; 
In the 2nd person: xnnpnn = nn ;NnNpnn- Donwan. 


The first person of the imperfect is always preceded by a > 
{which is the case in spoken Arabic). 


Examples: 


nwyn. instead of NYYN; 
mnv instead of nawy. 


7° Fewer figurative and pejorative terms 
here are a few striking examples: 


CNT IMIN Mahomet. 

ue) ( nv) bribe , concussion. wy 
treason. 

maw ice. 


nn prostitute. 
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8° Lastly, let's mention a whole series of words whose 
origin escapes us, such as: v-nbe "weapons", cf. the Hebrew 
vbw; barede "Shoe"; s "2bw "bracelet"; Pnn "vo- leur", etc. 


If the remnants of Aramaic spoken in Palestine point to a 
very ancient origin, the presence of Greek words in the Jebel 
dialect is convincing enough to admit that 

the Hellenistic origins of at least some of the Jews of the 
African interior. 


Here is a list of Greek words: 


no1l3 pure food jar. 


NNN NINT xapa 
n xaha 

nv payapa. 
72N30 cdvdahor. 
230p xuxios. 
N22 DATTAS 

Dop XATOETEPOS. 
NO? xeQahr. 


The word Hara is perhaps the most interesting. This term 
equivalent to the word "ghetto" in Europe, "mellah" in Morocco, 
finds no plausible explanation in the Arabic language. According 
to Arab lexicographers, notably the Tadj al-'Arous, II, p. 164, 
who invoke the much-discussed opinion of Lamakhchari, "the Hara 
is a circular space, a quarter...". 

whose houses are close together; the di- minutive is Howaira". 
However, at certain points in the interior, it is pronounced 
Hora. This lesson is confirmed by the diminutive Hawaria, which 
appears as the name of a 

abandoned Jewish town, which I found in the Djebel Ne- foussa. 
On the other hand, the ethnic name Hori, or that of the 


SAV. ETRANG. - XII, 2 PART. 69 


IMPRIMERIE NATIONALE, 
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Hara, iS common among the Jews of Tripoli and Djerba. The ; is 
therefore fundamental to the root, and before Arabic 


to soften the o, it had to be pronounced invariably: Hora. If 
we bear in mind that, after the disappearance of the Romans 
and Byzantines, Jews were to remain the sole residents of 
Byzantine cities abandoned by Christian populations, we can't 
help but think of the Greek word yepals] "country, entrenched 
camp", or even "city" in the Low Countries. In the Maltese 
dialect, Hara still means "city". 


The Hara, whose limits never went beyond the frontiers of 
Byzantine domination, would therefore be the former Byzantine 
"city", which with the predominance of the no- made element 
became the "Jewish city", the ghetto of Africa. 


There are many abandoned stud farms in Africa, and once this 
etymology has been elucidated 

could help us find traces of ancient forts or cities abandoned 
by the Greeks. 


In any case, the Hebrew dialect of the Djebel is very in- 
structive in every respect. I must add, however, that the Jews of 
Djerba, the Tell and the nomads of southern Tunis in 

have retained some notions. However, the Aramaic and Greek 
elements that make this dialect so interesting in terms of its 
antiquity are no longer to be found in Tunisia or Algeria. This 
is further proof that the Jews of these latter countries are of 
a less autochthonous and more mixed origin than the groups of 
the Sahara. In the 

of Nedroma, where the sanctuary attributed to Joshua Ben Noun 
is located and where Islamicized tribes of Jewish origin 

the Jews are referred to by the natives as El Ychornin. This 
immediately brings to mind the archaic name of 
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pwy, but it's hard to explain the reappearance of this 
forgotten term in a region so far from Pa- lestine. 


NOTES. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE JUDEO-BERBERS FROM JEBEL NEFOUSSA. 


We have seen that local traditions, archaeological data and the 


logy and epigraphy confirm the information provided by Ibn- 
Khaldoun on the ancient origin 

and the importance of the indigenous Jewish element in the Djebel 
Nefoussa. 


We still have to solve the problem of the disappearance of 

Jewish settlements from the Jebel and its outskirts. As we have 
seen, the last Jewish inscription I found dates back to 1392. 

The character of the latter, which is very correct, shows us that 
the Jews must still have been quite numerous in the Ne- foussa 
region at the time of the Berber historian, to the extent that 
Ibn-Khaldoun was able to find 

documents testifying to the importance of Judaism in these 

parts. 


The sheikh of the Berber village of Djado, old Omar Ha- 
chad, has been reported to me by Jews and Turks alike as the 
most trustworthy connoisseur of his country's traditions. 


This old man spoke to me, in fact, with regret of the decadence 

of the once-prosperous Nefoussa, and, in his view, this is partly 
due to the disappearance of the Jews, those "traditional friends 
and brothers of the Nefoussa". 


A 


êg. 
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The sheikh knows the name of Aroun ben Aroun, the 

mysterious hero of the Djebel, as well as that of the great 
Jewish woman "Oum el Grib", the mother of the Outres, whose 

tomb 

continues to be revered by the Berbers. He believes, along with the 
Arab historians of the Middle Ages, that the Berbers of Nefoussa, 
along with those 

of Mzab and Djerba, are said to be of Palestinian origin, and to 
have once professed Judaism. He tells us that if Djado and the 
surrounding area once escaped the consequences of Arab in- 
vasion, the Berbers owe it to the courage of the Jews. A popular 
song, still known in the Djebel, shows us 

the Jews of Djado repelling the Arabs on a Friday, while the 
Berbers were gathered in the mosques, unsuspecting. We know that 
the Berbers of Nefoussa are Khamsi, or heretics, having retained 
many customs from their ancient pagan or Jewish beliefs. The 
orthodox Arabs therefore had no qualms about attacking these 
heretics and infidels. Jebel Nefoussa had thus become a field of 
extermination between the two races. The Berbers were de- cimed 
and demoralized; the Jews impoverished and separated from the 
coastal oases. Ignorance and religious decay soon got the 
better of them. The stud farms that, in the Middle Ages, 
extended 


from Nalout to Msellata, began to disappear. Some of their 
inhabitants fell into ignorance and eventually became 
Muslims. The rest emigrated to the coast. 


The sheikh asserts with certainty, and on the basis of documents 
The company's research shows that towards the end of the 15th 
century, there were still 80 Jewish jewelers' stores in Djado. 
The date 

de goo de lhégire (1496), in round numbers, is considered an 
ominous date by the natives, since it was at this time that the 
last Jews left Djado and the surrounding area. 
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This tradition was confirmed to me by the Israelites of Djerba, 
several of whose families (notably the Hori) are direct 
descendants of these Nefoussa Jews. Shalom Hacohen of Djerba, 
rabbi of Zarzis, told me, based on Jewish traditions, that the 
disappearance of the Nefoussa Jews dates back several 

centuries. Before their departure, the Jews, decimated and 
reduced by poverty, were reduced to the state of serfs attached to 
the glebe, like the Jewish inhabitants of Ifren, whose state of 
servitude was abolished by Tur- quie only half a century ago. The 
Jews used every means to escape; 

but the Berbers, who couldn't do without these serfs, 

the region's only craftsmen and traders, kept a close watch on 
them. 


The Jews did manage to escape, however, and one Friday night, 
when the Berbers least expected them to dare undertake such 
an exodus, the communities of Djado and the Fossato region 
met near the edge of the northern desert and set off for 
Tripoli. 


Indeed, the Jews of Tripoli continue to consider themselves 
the direct descendants of these fugitives from Fossato ®. 


These corroborated Jewish and Berber traditions are 
confirmed by the following facts: 


Firstly, these are the names borne by the Jews of the 
maritime oases, and even some of those of the Tunisian towns 
themselves. 


Leaving aside names such as Attia, Guetta, Hassan and Arbib, 


etc., - which are rather ethnic clan names common to coastal 
Jews and those of the 


®© See Jewish Encyclopedia, article Tripoli, and Voyage de Benjamin IT, GNU DD. 
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troglodytes and Ifren villages, - among the former are a number 
of ethnic names that perpetuate the memory of the original 
origins of those who bear them; thus, the Nefoussi {from 
Nefoussa), the Rehaibi {from Reheibat- la-Sabbatique}, the 
Serousi (from Serous), the Hori (probably from Hawaria), and so 
on. 


This is so true that we could have reconstituted the list of 
ancient Jewish settlements in the Djebel, simply by studying 
the original names that many of them still bear. This 
observation is in line with the archaeological documents 
consisting of the cemeteries, synagogues and stud farm ruins 
that can be found all over the Jebel (in over fifty 
localities). 


So there's no reason to discard tradition. 

which places the origin of Tripoli's Jews in Fossato and 
indicates the end of the 15th century as the date of their 
definitive emigration. 

of the Djebel. 


This now established fact is further reinforced by a number 
of indisputable historical documents. 


The ancient community of Tripoli was destroyed from top to 
bottom by the Spanish around 15101. It was therefore only 
that the fugitives from Fossato had been able to escape. 
repopulate the former Hara of the Tripolitan capital. 


These Saharan aborigines were to fall especially hard 

during the last generations before their departure. Their 
ignorance and religious decadence alone can explain 

facts such as the conversion to Islam of a number of regions, 
including Reheibat-es-Sabbat and cer- 


Caen, Hist. des Juifs de l'Afr. sept, p. 70. 
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some troglodyte villages which, from Judaism, have retained only 


the memory of the Sabbatical rest. 


This also explains the miserable state in which Simeon Ben 
Labi, a rabbi from Fez, found the community in 1549. 


nity of Tripoli, so that it could no longer be a question of the 
city's former Jewish population, which had disappeared under the 
Espa- gnols and had had its rabbis and schools, but of the 

refugees from Nefoussa, who had been stationed in the city for a 


short time. 
Here is the information provided by Azoulai 
on this subject™ : "Rabbi Simon Ben Labi, on his journey to 


Palestine, passing through Tripoli, found the Jews of the latter 
city in a deplorable state; they knew nothing of the prescriptions 
of the Law and ignored even the prayers. He therefore preferred the 
task of settling in Tripoli to his pious journey, in order to bring 
these Jews closer to the Torah and to religious piety. Indeed, he 
was completely successful, so much so that they were converted to 
Judaism, and he established the Torah (rabbinical) 

in Tripoli." It was from this period onwards that Tripoli 
challenged Djerba and Tunis for their reputation as hotbeds of 
rabbinism. 


In commemoration of this great reform, we continue, 

in Tripoli and certain other coastal communities, to recite the 
18 blessings prayer aloud on Friday evenings, instead of in a low 
voice ®, in order to emphasize the sacred nature of Friday 
evenings, which the ancestors had ceased to celebrate. This 
practice is repeated in Kurdistan, for similar reasons. 


© Dict. bibl., art. X29 72 pybw. JAMIN DE TunéLe, Itinéraire) and in many- 

In Kurdistan, this usage was used by several other dissident Jewish groups (18x 

comes from the fact that the Jews of that country ce- Ezra , ibid., xvi, 28). It is possible 
that the heretics of the Sahara had been in the Sabbath from morning to morning. 

Hellenists used to do the same. The problem seems to interest 


Jewish heretics from the island of Cyprus (Bex- all the proto-Jewish dissidents of antiquity. 
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These traditions are vividly confirmed by 

the texts of the inscriptions I collected in Nefoussa, which show 
us Berber Jews affiliated to a dissident sect, which rabbinical 
authors refer to as the 

"Caraim, ouoxb!...U, 


II 


JUDEO-BERBER CUSTOMS AND HABITS. 


Judeo-Berber groups have different customs and beliefs 


that distinguish them from the rest of the Jews. As far as the 
Israelites of the Mzab are concerned, Dr Huguet has devoted a 

very substantial study to them in the Bulletin des Mémoires de 

la So- 

ciété d'anthropologie®. Similarly, the Revue des Ecoles de 
l'Alliance israélite® contains a very interesting study of current 
customs among the Jews of Tripoli. I also took advantage of my trip 
to gather details of some of these 

The most important of these are those that have undeniably 
survived, and which have not been influenced by the 

presence of the Arabs. 


I'd like to start by saying that I've found in the Djebel 
Iffren, where the Jews are the last survivors of the Ne-Foussa, 
the Judeo-Berber customs mentioned by the author of the letter 
attributed to Maimonidel? On the other hand, the above- 
mentioned tomb inscriptions show these Jews to be very 
eclectic, at least until the end of the 15th century. This fact 
confirms Zacouto's assertion that the conversion of the 


U Cf. Inx Ezra, Third comment. © lgua. 
Exodus, xu, 11 and Cahana, Iss Ezra, ed. © M. Sutton, 1901, no. 2. 
Ahiassof, Biographie, p. 59; Léon l'Afri- ® See above, I, Considerations 


cain, 1, 144 and Iv, 137. general, p. 486. 
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Jews from the Ouargla ksours to rabbinism only took place 
around the 15th century). Despite the penetration of 
Rabbinism, the old restrictions, contrary to the Talmud, on 
the purity of women and the prohibition of the animal's 
hindquarters, still remain. 


If the Jews of Iffren no longer make a pilgrimage to the 
desert to celebrate the Exodus, at least they continue, - 

right 

to celebrate the first day of Easter with a walk in the fields. 


Here, there is no Jewish practice of inviting strangers to their 
table during the first two evenings of Passover, a practice 
alluded to in the very opening of the Haggada ®. On the 
contrary, the Jews of Iffren and several other Saharan groups 
never invite strangers to their table during the first two days 
of Passover and the New Year's feast. We 

told me of cases where Schelihim (missi), i.e. delegates from 
Palestine, who are the most sacred figures in the eyes of these 
primitives, and whom chance had led to 


the day before Easter in these parts, were obliged to have re- 
courses with the Muslims to avoid starvation. And yet 

These Jews are the most hospitable people in the world! 

Such superstition is so contrary to the spirit of Judaism that 
it must have a very ancient origin. 


The Jews of the Jebel celebrate a third day of the Pentecost, 
unknown anywhere else. In memory of Moses, who 

the rock to make water gush forth, a whole ceremony of libations is 
organized. Muslims, who believe that 

this use is likely to bring an abundant year in 


0 pbwn bridge, Philippovski edition, © "Whoever is hungry, let him 
come p 215. eat", etc, 
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water, like to join in the festivities. A similar practice is 
reported by M. Huguet in the Mzab. 


The evening of the first day of Nissan is known throughout 
Tripolitania as the night of "Bassisa", or the feast of Tac- 
tion de tremper. This is a family festival, unknown to the rest 
of Judaism, where the whole family is brought together. On this 
occasion, a wheat and barley porridge mixed with cumin and 
coriander is dipped in oil and eaten as a meal. 

after the father of the family had said the following prayer: 
"0 you, who open without key, who give without humiliating, 
grant the necessities to us and to all ours." 


If we take into account the fact that most of the Jews in the 
interior continued to work in the fields, then 

it's not hard to recognize in this usage an ancient harvest 
festival ceremony. 


Tripolitan Jews often swear by the following formula: 

"By the father, by the lamp, I speak the truth. Mr. Suthon, si- 
gnale( for the first time this formula, declares that he does not 
know its origin. As far as I'm concerned, it's the seven-branched 
candlestick, the symbol that dominates Jewish ritual in Africa, 
from Carthage to the Hara of the Middle Ages. 


In the interior, the Jews continue to use the names of the 
tribes, and it's surprising to find the same names used in 
the past. 


carried by hundreds of families. 


In Tripoli, the Jewish girl goes out veiled, but the married 
woman is always uncovered. 


In the same town, it is customary on the last day of 
At Easter, the young girls all stand on rooftops or in front of 
house doors, their faces completely uncovered, to 


Revue des Ecoles de l'Alliance israélite, ibid. 
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wait for the young men to pass by, who then choose their future 
companion from among them. We readily see in this custom a 
reminiscence of the festivals of ancient Judea", during which 
which Israelite girls used to go out into the fields to show off for 
their future husbands. 

In the narrow, stifling Hara of Tripoli, this usage was bound to 
be influenced by the environment; but in the Jebel, 

the girls still stand by the fountain outside the village, waiting 
for the young men to arrive. In both cases, the flowers and 
greenery that symbolize the springtime of love bear witness to the 
age and carac- 

of this use. 


Moreover, contrary to what we find in the 

Jews of the Sephardi rite, influenced by the residents of the 
Tripoli coast, Judeo-Berbers are essentially monogamous. This 
practice clearly separates them from the Oriental Jews and brings 
them closer to the Hellenists of antiquity. 


In the Jebel, Jewish women are free and equal to men. She is 
even a worthy relative of the Hellenistic Jewess; she knows how 
to defend her rights, against any intrusion of the Judeo-Arabic 
mores in force in the maritime oases, with a truly 
characteristic spirit of independence. I could have multiplied 
the examples, but I'm anxious to move on to another category of 
morals no less interesting. 


® Mischna, tr., Taanith, lv, 8. 


70. 
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III 


JEWISH CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS AMONG THE BERBERS. 


If it's true, as Ibn-Khaldoun says, that Jebel Nefoussa once 
professed Judaism, among other religions, then Jewish 
traditions and customs must necessarily be perpetuated among 
the descendants of the ancient Nefoussa. Sheikh Omar Hachad, in 
the presence of the other sheikhs of Djado, told me that, 
according to local tradition, the Jews preceded the Nefoussa in 
their conquest of the Djebel. 

The Nefusas, who came later but also originated in Palestine 

as Moabites and Ammonites, would have placed themselves under 
the protection of the Jews. 


The memory of Jewish warriors, particularly the mysterious 
Aroun Ben Aroun, continued to haunt the Berber imagination. 
Berbers regret the fall of the Jews. 

These Jewish influences are not confined to Nefoussa. 

The Berbers of Ghat continue to take their status as 
descendants of the Philistines seriously, hating any Jew who 
bears the name of David, their age-old enemy. In Morocco, this 
are the Masmouda-Amalek who assume this role of zealous 
defenders of their ancestors' hatreds. 


Among the Jewish customs that Ton continues to encounter 
among the Berbers, I would like to mention the following: 


Memories of the Sabbath are almost universal, even in 
Tunisia, where the Muslims of Hammamet and several 

other localities continue to celebrate a number of traditional 
to Saturday's rest day. In the Nefoussa region, Reheibat is 
still called "es-sabt", because the Berbers, its inhabitants, 
continued to celebrate the Sabbath. 
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The Berbers of the Nefoussa region continue, in accordance with 
Mosaic law, to leave the harvest of the ends of their fields 
unfinished. 

and to give up gleaning (both wheat and fruit) for the benefit of 
the poor". 


Together with the Chaouias of the Aurés, they celebrate a 
festival in September reminiscent of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 


Although, as Ibadites, they are opposed to the worship of 
Marabouts and Chorfa, they continue to venerate the ancient 
tombs of Jewish rabbis as those of true saints. The Umm el Grib 
in Castilia is particularly famous among them. Abandoned Jewish 
synagogues and shrines continue to be honored among them. I 


the ruins of Serous. Even the old Jewish synagogues and 
tombstones are being taken over, 

in the hope of attracting through them the blessing 

divine. The Missi of Palestine, the Rabbi (rabbis) and especially 
the Cohanim are highly esteemed by them. 


The number "two" is considered by the Berbers to be 

a fatal number. Never - and this again in accordance with a 
Talmud ® prescription - would a Berber allow himself to drink 
two glasses of water in a row. 


One usage of undeniable Jewish origin is particularly 
characteristic: 


Since the destruction of Jerusalem, Jews everywhere have 
retained the custom of leaving a black corner on the walls of 
their homes as a sign of mourning. In Djerba and Iffren, the 
Berber fiancée, as soon as she enters her husband's freshly 
laundered house for the first time, has to throw an egg. 

on the corner of the wall opposite the door, in order to smear 


Cf. Levit., xx, 9-10. - ©? DDD treatise, f. 110 a. 
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whiteness. The Berbers of the Nefoussa region, however, 
continue to imitate the example of their ancestors, without 
suspecting the origin of this process. 

of the Jews, simply out of traditional conservatism. So there 
had been a time when the Berbers mourned the loss of Jerusalem! 


IV 


THE BAHOUZIM. 


As if history and archaeology hadn't been enough to confirm 
Ibn-Khaldoun's data on Judeo-Berber tribes, ethnography has 
taken on the task of showing us the per- sistance of these 
little-known and little-studied Jewish groups. In Gabès and the 
Djerid region, in Kef and the area between Souq-Ahras and 
Constantine, and in a number of places in southern Morocco (as 
far as the ksour), there are en- 

core the presence of an entire nomadic population known 

as the Yehoud-el-Arab, or nomadic Jews. The 

Jews living in the cities refer to them as "Ba- houzim"®, which 
the rabbis interpret as ynx:, a word thought to be made up of 
two Hebrew words "the one who comes from the land". 


dehors", i.e. Jews outside official Judaism. Orthodox urban 
Jews regard them as a race apart, likening them to the Bedouins 
of the desert. 


As this population is tending more and more to settle in the 
new towns founded by France, I thought I should investigate the 
current state of these nomadic Jews. 


Unfortunately, here again, the lack of resources and 


® On this subject, see a letter from Gr. (1850), pp. 341-346; Monatschrift für die 
R. Ger. Netter, in Univers isr, VII Wissenschaft d. Judenthums, 1, 377-380. 
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time prevented me from undertaking serious research, 
encompassing a considerable part of these populations scattered 
across the tell and ksour of the Sahara. 


I only had time to study the Bahouzim already established 

in Gabés, Souq-Ahras, Constantine and Khen- 

chella, etc., and visit the douars located in the valley of the 
Sers, near Kef. 


I've already mentioned that urban Jews consider the Bahuzim to 
be a very un-Jewish race. 


Even in their douars, one gets the impression that the Bahuzim 
are more primitive Jews by race than Jews by religion. [They 
are very ignorant of Hebrew and religious matters; none of them 
can read Hebrew. All they know of Judaism is that they swear in 
the name of God. 

"Sidna Mousa" (Moses), just as Muslim nomads swear by 

"Sidna Mouhammed". 


Old-timers have still heard tales of Joshua the con- querent, a 
Jew par excellence, and even of Joab, David's general, whose 
Tower is said to be in Tebessa. 


The old men from Souqg-Ahras attribute their original 
origin to a certain Saadi, who was Bagai's husband. 


This last name is none other than Bagaia, the city of the 
Djeraoua and the Cahena. However, no matter how many times 

the memory of the latter before the Jewish nomads, they are on 
this subject of complete ignorance. It's true that a young 
jeweler from Constantine™, of Bahouzi origin, had spoken to me 
about 


(M. Nahon , the distinguished director of the Alliance israélite a Constantine, would 
like to express my sincere thanks to this friend of science. May he continue to 
accompany me on my excursion to the place of the research that I was only able to en- 
in Khenchella. I take this opportunity to tamer! 
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the exploits of the famous ancient heroine, told to her by her 
grandmother. However, the stories told by young Africans, who 
read French and can draw from books what their imagination tells 
them in the name of tradition, should be greeted with great 
reserve. One thing remains certain: in the 15th century and 
perhaps even later, there were Jewish warrior tribes in the Aurés 


™ 


The Bahouzim are almost all farmers and craftsmen, especially 
jewelers, weavers and blacksmiths. 


They observe the Sabbath; the elders know a few short prayers 
by heart. They bury their dead in a cemetery that serves as a 
rendezvous for all the nomads of a given region. The Geux of 
Khenchella remember very well the locations of the ancient 
cemeteries where the ashes are buried. 

of their ancestors, and in particular they refer to several 
points in the Aurés {including Djebel Chomer), which I regret 
not having been able to explore myself. 


We have already studied these cemeteries and the Ghriba 
near them. 


The process of settling the Bahouzim in the towns of southern 
Algeria and Tunisia, as well as the splitting up of the 

tribes is destined to soon put an end to the individual existence 
of this population, interesting in more ways than one. 
Nevertheless, a simultaneous survey in southern Algeria, Morocco 
and Tunisia could have saved this population from oblivion. 

the Last memories and even the very names of ancient 

Jewish tribes, perhaps also rediscovering the elements of their 
interesting early origins. 


Cf. Colonel Larricue, Monographie sur l'Aurés. 
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For, in addition to the fractions of the tribes that are still 
aware of their Jewish origins, there are entire tribes that once 
professed Judaism and are now totally Islamic. 


Such is the case of the Beni-Ismaél, whose douars are located 

near Tebessa, a center of Jewish traditions, and above all that of 
the Beni-Ichou, Beni-Aroun, Beni-Chaban and Beni-Mayi. 

Daoud, whose interest is heightened by the fact that they 
continue to live in the vicinity of the Judeo-Berber sanctuary 

of Sidna Oucha, or Josué ben Noun, whose origins are lost to 
history. 

in the darkness of Phoenician times. 


As for the tribes that are still loyal 

to Judaism, I've been able to trace the fractions and urban 

groups I've had the opportunity to meet myself back to three 
primitive groups: the Zahrouria, the Smoul and the Hanancha. 


CAVE-DWELLING JEWS AND THEIR FOLK POETRY. 


The Jebel Gharian region, classic troglodyte country, is home to 
two Jewish groups who continue to live in caves described below: 


In this rugged country, with its red soil, there is nothing to 
indicate the presence of human beings. From time to time, the 
expert eye discovers- among the olive and fig trees, or next to 

a mosque, a ruined Berber fort, holes open to the 

slope of a hill and very often reminiscent from the outside of the 
cellar. 


A small wooden door opens in front of the traveller, and he 


finds himself in a sort of dark, uneven gallery that des- 


SAV. STRANGENESS, - XII, 27 PART, 71 


TMPRIMERIE NATIONALE, 
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that habit alone teaches you to cross. 
accident-free. After a course of 1 5 to 20 metres of steps, 


we enter a sort of courtyard, dimly lit by a few rays of light 
falling from above: this is the stable that precedes the central 
courtyard, often used as a workshop by Israelite blacksmiths. We 
continue down towards an underground courtyard, still square and 
relatively well lit by a patch of sky that can be seen at a 
depth of 10 or 12 meters from the surface. 


This courtyard, reminiscent of a well {as in the tombs- 

The courtyard is the deepest of the Punic wells, and serves as a 
central dwelling, kitchen and factory. The compartments dug into 
its walls open onto this courtyard, receiving a little light and 
air. The two Jewish groups, which after so many others have 
disappeared, still occupy the villages of Yeoud-Beni-Abbas. 

and Tigrena. The former is closest to Tri- poli, while 

T'igrena is on the road to Jebel Nefoussa and Fezzan. These 

Jews believe they are the aborigines of the country. This is 
also Barth's opinion. In the past, they must have been 

numerous: witness the abandoned stud farms and the former 

Jewish groups, now Islamized. 


A tradition linked to the fort of Tigrena has it that a 
Hadjadj, the distant ancestor of the Gharian religious leader, 
was even the prince of Gharian. Today, however, there are 
very few Jews in the area, and while they are the only mar- 
local merchants and artisans as well as farmers, they are 
mistreated by the natives. 


The underground synagogue at Beni-Abbas is said to have 


seven to eight centuries old. In that of Tigrena, I found 


() Barta, Voyage, etc., Brussels edition, t. I. 
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an inscription bearing the date 5319, or 1559 CE. 


There's every reason to believe that, like all primitives, these 
cave-dwelling Jews had no written history until fairly late in 
life. 


The only written documents I've collected are two manuscripts 
containing pioutim, or religious and secular poetry, in Hebrew 
and Judeo-Arabic. 


As these are the literary products of a population Living in 
the Middle Ages, and whose way of life is reminiscent of 
prehistoric times, I feel I must make the following comment. 


a quick analysis of these collections, which tend to fall into 
the folklore category. 


According to the order of the materials of which they are 
composed, these Gharian cueils are divided into the following 
categories: 


1. Liturgical and other poetry by poets of the Spanish period (xn- xm 
century). 


2. Poetry by the poets of Turkey and Palestine of the low period (xv- 
xvm century). 


3. Poetry by African authors. 


4. Hebrew and Arabic poetry by troglodyte poets. 


Among the poets of the first category, I note in the manuscripts 
the names of Judah Halévy and Isaac Ibn-Ghiat, 
Ibn-Gabirol, Abraham Ibn-Ezra, Moses Ibn-Ezra, etc. 


The most numerous are the poems of the second category. In 

first place are the works of Israel Ibn-Na- 

gara, le maitre de la liturgie juive au xvir' siécle, de R. Saadia 
Berdoga, de R. Jacob Berdoga, de R. Samuel, R. Mordecai, etc. 


Among the Africans, in terms of the number of pioutim, a 
special place belongs to R. Fragi from Tunis. After him come 
Raphael Joseph and Jacob Rakah, etc. 


71. 
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However, a considerable number of pioutim are the work of 
poets native to the Gharian and Sahara regions. 


These include Haroun, Perez Man- dil, Mousa ben Hassin, 
David ben Hassin, Naoum, Macluf, Nathan Djeian, Elie 
Guettah, Fergela, Abraham Mimoun, Cal- 

fela, etc., all names that are still common in the Djebel. 


As for Mousa ben Hassin, Guettah and many others, their memory 
lives on in the Gharian. Even today, the Djebel Gharian 
possesses, in the person of Rabbi Califa Hadjadj, the doctor and 
rabbi of the troglodyte country, a 

author of pioutim in both Hebrew and Arabic. If it is difficult 
to always establish the names of the authors from the acrostics 
they usually put at the head of the lines, it is not so easy to 
establish the names of the authors from the acrostics they 


usually put at the head of the lines. 


It's rare that we can recognize, in the local color and the very 
faulty spelling, authors who are surely natives. 


As subjects, troglodyte poetry is in turn subdivided into : 


1° Sacred poetry, part of the local liturgy; 


2° Zionid poetry, mourning the destruction of the temple and the 
exile; 3° Secular poetry ; 


4° Poetry written in Judeo-Arabic, but in Hebrew characters. 
Close examination of the texts shows that the time of 
the flowering of Hebrew poetry in Jebel Gharian re- would date 


back to the middle of the XVIIIth century. 


Haroun Perez, a poet of some merit, tells us among other 
things: 


MIND MYN NMV VIT PN 


mN bway AE) DN T2 


mD saen gabay O Dap eUn 
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TRANSLATION. 


How my friend, have you forgotten me in impure lands, in the hands 
cruel masters, insolent ones who reign with pride; my years { of exile) already 
reach the number of almost 1700 (since the destruction of Jeru- salem)? 


H is therefore the middle of the fifteenth century. 


Ft this flowering, Hebrew poetry seems to owe it to the 
penetration, a little late it's true, of the Sabbalean false 
messianic movement to these parts of the desert. 


At least, their most prolific poet, David Ben-Aroun 
Hassin or Hassan, dedicates a vigorous, ardent poem, 
full of mystical faith, to the glory of the Messiah. 


It is possible that the good news penetrated through the 
intermediary of the book merchants of Amsterdam, then the 
center of printing and the Hebrew book. Witness another poem 
by the same author, in which this primitive salutes a printer 
and the typographical art itself, in truly pathetic terms: 


now ma ofijwwos ya nas nma min sun 


TRANSLATION. 


R dwells in the gracious heights {of the Law); in the city of Amster[dJam 
which God favors. 


Once the printed book had penetrated the Jebel, 
it sparked a literary revival. The authors are numerous. Almost 
all of them by Perez Mandil, who remains 
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master and precursor of Hebrew poetry in Africa. 
Lively, light, simple and full of verve, this native poet excels 
above all in the khafif meter. 


Is it his devotion to the faith of his ancestors? Mandil 


knows how to be exalted and naive at the same time: 


Da 12903 NINNIN YND 


TRANSLATION. 


From the fire of ardent love for the Law a spark (resides) in my heart. 


When it comes to love songs, in which the beloved merges with the 
daughter of Zion, our cave poet knows how to be personal and 
original: 


wb PoI mar 1910 ND 


TND Y ND miv qona 


nmm p" mp3 DNDD 
NDS on ADP na% 

naD mya aom 130) 
222 DE op oh p PTT 
JDD VIN VNYDEN Y 
972 MY NAT D IN 
DNA N° jy HN NN np 
ADT N? 9 TOVN qas 
TRADUCTION. 


How delightful, 0 gazelle, are your friendships for your friend; there is no other 
(who is) as beautiful as you. You are purer than pure gold; your finery is grace 
and splendor; your slender waist resembles a date tree. You are su- 
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A 


perbe comme une muraille, 6 ma belle amie! ..... Your loves graciously 
dispute my person; it's your ishmaehtic eyes that throw 

But it's also your Israelite lips, your marble teeth. You're pretty, you're 
perfect, your appearance is imposing and eternally splendid. 


"Your eyes, those of a Bedouin shooting fiery arrows; 
your lips, those of an Israelite." You couldn't be more a son of 
the desert and a Jew to combine such images. 


I'd also like to mention the beautiful anonymous poetry 
related to Moses: 5320 nprs; un romancero ma nwvn, etc. 


What shows the local and popular character of at least part 
of this poetry is the ignorance that characterizes most of 

the native authors when it comes to spelling. 

Hebrew. Hs are entirely influenced by local pronunciation. 


As the Jew of the Jebel pronounces : and : in the same way, 
its authors have no qualms about rhyming the o with the ou. 


Example: Califa (p. 3 ) rhymes inv with nn; Aroun (p.19) 
rhymes mm with mxcm; Mousa (p. 20) rhymes x with so and 
om; David Hassin (p. 36) rhymes nnl with nsn. 


Mandil and Califa introduce Arabic words and rhymes. 


Thus Mandil has (p. 42): 2m mr mer bns. Now sw is the 
Arabic word ouad "torrent". The same author uses 
expressions such as ns non ` px "I can no longer live", and 
so on. 
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STUDY 


ON 


THE HISTORY OF JEWS AND JUDAISM 


IN MOROCCO 


INTRODUCTION 


The history of the Jews of Morocco, like that of the Jews of 
the Maghreb in general, from which it is difficult to separate, 
begins with 

with the penetration of ancient Mediterranean civilizations. 


Greco-Roman and Jewish data all point to the establishment of 
Jews in Mauritania anterior to Christianity, and Mr. Monceaux, 
the historian of Christian Africa, is right to assert that for 
2,000 years Jews have always been numerous in the Atlas regions. 


However, the ancient and modern authors who deal with the 
question are content to make a summary observation; this is 
necessarily evident from the numerous traces left by Judaism in 
this part of Africa, but does not resolve any of the problems. 
the problem of the origins of the Jews established in 
Mauritania, their past, their development and their evolution. 


This problem of Jewish origins in the Maghreb, along with the shortcomings 


and the contradictions of history, is disconcerting at first 
glance if viewed solely as a counterpart to the general history 
of the country. The author of this study, therefore, in bringing 
together the material 
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riaux d'une histoire des Juifs au Maroc, s'est-il compte de la 
nécessité d'une discussion préalable. 


The origins of the Maghreb cannot be determined independently 
of the other parts of North Africa. It is only in this way that 
the information provided by ancient writers and Christian 
authors can be complemented and clarified by Talmudic passages 
and Judeo-African folklore, so useful for commenting on the 
indications of Arab and Jewish authors on Jewish influences, 
prior to the establishment of Christianity and the Arab invasion 
of the Maghreb. 


The problem of origins becomes clearer, and the study of Jewish 
migrations in Africa sheds some light on the role of Moroccan 
Judaism in the resistance against the Arab invasion of the vir? 
century, and a century later, in the flowering of Jewish science 
and literature in the Middle Ages. 


EE o amme - 


PART ONE 


Jewish origins in Morocco. 


The first appearance of large Jewish settlements on 

the North African coastline dates back to 320 BC, when 
Ptolemy Soter, founder of the Lagid dynasty, invaded 
Palestine and transplanted over 100,000 Jewish captives to 
Africa. Some of them settled in Egypt, where Ptolemy 
entrusted them with the defense of Greek fortresses. 
Alexandria in particular received a large Jewish colony, 
which soon occupied two of the city's five main districts. 
At the same time, with the aim of seizing Cyrene 

and other cities of Libya, the Egyptian ruler directed a 
large number of Jews to the region, who settled in and 
around the five cities of the Cyrenian Pentapolis’'. 


They received the same rights as the Greeks and Macedonians. 


doniens établis dans le pays*, Cette faveur provoqua une 
affluence ininterrompue d'émigrants juifs de la Palestine, 


r. Josephus, Against Appion, KI, 4, 


2, Ibidem. 
3, Cf. Josephus, Antiquités Jud, XIL, 1, and the History of Palestine 


from the Talmud, by J. Derenbourg, 
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mainly as a result of the civil wars and revolts against the 
Syrians that devastated Palestine in the first half of the 
11th century. 

made Alexandria the capital of the Diaspora, around which 
revolved the colonies of Egypt and Libya. 


In 138-159, in a message sent to all the governments of the 
Mediterranean countries, the Roman Senate declared itself 
to be an ally of the Jewish people, and among the countries 
mentioned in this message, Cyrenaica stood out: this proves 
that the antagonism between the Jews and Greeks of Syria 
had repercussions on the Jewish colonies in Africa. 


We can assume, however, that the Hellenization of the Jews 
was already underway in Cyrenaica and Alexandria by this 
time, since history has preserved the memory of a Greek- 
speaking Jewish historian, Jason or Joshua of Cyrene, who 
wrote a detailed history of the patriotic wars of the 
Machabees. 


Around 87 B.C., Strabo of Amasaea tells us about the size 
of the Jewish colony in Cyrenaica, which he shows clearly 
separated from the rest of the population °. 


1. Machabees, I, xv; 15-24. Cf. Mommsen and Marquardt, Antiquités ro- 
maines, IX, 423, who speak of Cyrenian Jews as having formed a large 
part of the population of Cyrenaica, 


2. Quoted by Josephus, Antiq. Jud. 1V, 72, 115-118. 


"There are," he tells us, "four distinct classes in the population of Cyrenaica; 
the citizens (Greeks especially), the peasants, the metéques and the 


Jews. As for the latter," adds Strabo, "they have penetrated every state, 
and it is not easy to find in the whole world a single place that has not 
welcomed this race, and where it has not become mistress. 


This last indication, corroborated by certain Talmudic passages, implies 
the spread of the Jews around the beginning of the 1st century BC, 
At the same time, it confirms the political importance of African Jews. 
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He added that "Cyrenaica is subject to the same 

masters that Egypt copied its neighbor in many respects: in 
particular, in its attitude towards the Jewish colonies that 
had multiplied there, They freely followed their national 
laws and enjoyed the same rights as the Greeks and 
Macedonians’, 


We emphasize the plural "colonies", which testifies to the 
expansion of Jewish colonization in Libya, in the broadest 
sense of this geographical term. This testimony is 
confirmed by the Acts of the Apostles, where mention is 
made of Jews who came to Palestine from the vicinity of 
Cyrenaic Libya. The Talmudic data to be discussed 

will confirm that Jewish influence was exerted early on 
among the Libo-Punic populations of Africa. 


The freedom of worship and local autonomy that the Jews 
enjoyed after Greek domination did not prevent Hellenism, 
and above all the Greek language, from dominating among 
the Jewish population of Cyrenaica, as it did in Egypt. 
However, we have reason to believe that the Hellenization 
of the Jews of Cyrene was less complete and less profound 
than that of their Alexandrian co-religionists. 


In addition to the fact that the first settlers, brought 
from Palestine, spoke Hebrew or at least Aramaic, which was 
heavily mixed with Hebraism, Libya, with the possible 
exception of Cyrene, was in the immediate vicinity of the 
Carthaginians and Punic rural populations. All 

Historians since Herodotus have shown that there was 
contact between the Cyrenians and the inhabitants of [a 
large maritime city, manifested mainly in wars 

and alternative alliances? in which the Jews, as a warrior 
element, had to play an active part. 


1. Ibidem, XII, 1. 
2, Mercier, Histoire de l'Afrique septentrionale, I, p. 2-3, 
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A very curious passage, inserted by one of the editors of 
Isaiah's prophetic collection, tells us about the state of 
the Jewish colonies in the Pentapolis before the Armonean 
dynasty was established in Palestine. It is chapter x1x, v. 
18-19, where it says: 


"On that day there will be five cities in the land of 
Mizraim that speak the language of Canaan (Hebreo- 
Phoenician) and swear by the name of the Lord of hosts, 
and one of them will be called the city of ruin (of the 
sun). In that day there will be an Altar to the Lord in 
the midst of the land of Egypt and a monument (erected) to 
the Lord, on its border.'" 


This passage, which the Alexandrian Septuagint obviously 
embarrassed by the reading: D77 VY city of destruction, have 
rem- placed by: PIST VY oille de justice, but which the nI' 
century Talmudic doctor Rab. Josephus better understood by 
reading the lesson: om7 My gille de soleil, shows us that at 
the time of the definitive writing of the book of Isaiah 
(towards the end of the m° century B.C.) the Palestinian 
influence was manifested by the predominance of the Hebreo- 
Phoenician language in the cities of the Pentapolis, at least 
for the rrr? century. 


Quani to the expression "the land of Mizraim", we must not 
overlook the fact that Jewish antiquity assimilates all the 


1. V. Babylonian Talmud, Menahot, rro &, where the unorthodox character 

of the communities is discussed. The Septuagint has the Hebrew lecon PTT 
TY, Hóàts 'Accéex (City of Justice) untranslated instead of the 
traditional lecon 977 y. Now, we know how the letter "et" is confused in 
ancient texts, which would give Dann y. Indeed, Dr. Rab. Josephus 
translates W'2% V37 NDP, probably the city of 

Heliopolis in Egypt. I believe it simply refers to Ja city of Cyrene. In 
any case, it would seem that it was precisely this passage that gave Onias 
the pretext to build a temple at Heliopolis in Egypt. As for the expression 
1923 NDV (Phoenician language) 

cian language) instead of 29 n5w% (Hebrew language), its importance 

cannot escape anyone. 
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populations to the race of Cham, of which Chus and Mizraim 
are the eldest, 


The Bible considers the inhabitants of 2 or Libya, as 
opposed to the brown populations of the interior: ® or 
Ethiopia, as the representatives of the white race in 
Africa. 


The Jewish historian Josephus has preserved some data 

on the Berber race of the Gétules', whom he places in the 
West and considers to be the descendants of Hévilus, nyn, 
son of Chus, chief of the Ethiopians, whose descendants 
once lived near the Red Sea*. 


For Josephus, as for all ancient historians, the term 
Libya is applied to the whole of North Africa as far as 
the Atlantic Ocean. Speaking of the foundation of 
Carthage, he places this city in Libya". 


This assertion of the common origin of Libyans and 
Egyptians is confirmed by the names given to the tribes 
that emigrated from Libya and Egypt. 

established in the Maghreb: it varies between Amazigh 
(Touareg) and Mazer or Mazir (Nefouca) which is equivalent 
to the Semitic name D, to the dual D", or Egypt". 


r. Josephus, Antiquités Judaiques, I, 6, states that Libya was founded 
by Put the son of Mizraim. It is the same origin that he attributes to the 
Gétules, 


In the Bible, the Libyans are constant allies of Egypt. Ezekiel (chap. 

Xxx, v. 4) includes Chus, Put and Lub in the Egyptian army. 

and to the West (Ereb). Clearly, we're talking here about the African West, as 
Opposed to Egypt. 


Cf. the Book of Kings, H, 13, and Vivien de Saint-Martin, L'Afrique du 
Nord dans l'Antiquité. 


2, Genesis, X. 
3, Against Appion, Í. 
4. I have no intention of asserting that the name Mazegh derives from Mazr, 


but I think it's odd that the latter term was used specifically by the 
Nefukas, the Judaizing tribe par excellence (CF. Basset, 
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It is characteristic that Talmudic legislation classifies 
the indigenous populations of Libya as Egyptians by race 
and origin, since marriage 

with them is forbidden by Jewish law, even after their 
conversion to Judaism, before the third generation. 


Obviously, these ancient texts do not refer to the Greeks, 
nor to the Punic populations, whose intermarriage with the 
Israelites was not prevented by any biblical restriction, 
but to the Libo-Berbers, assimilated to the Egyptians by 
law and tradition, and probably also by the common 
Language. 


From what follows, it would seem that the number of 
proselytes arriving in Jerusalem from the Libyan lands must 
have been quite considerable. In any case, it is certain 
that thanks to the Jewish colonization of Libya, which 
extended beyond the Hellenic Pentapolis and penetrated the 
Punic and Liberian-Berber populations of the interior, the 
Jews and Palestine came into contact with the latter at a 
time prior to Roman domination. They exerted a lasting 
religious and political influence on them. 


Nédromakh and the Traras), and in his Histoire des Berbéres, tbn Khaldoun 
mentions a powerful and numerous tribe in Cyrenaica under the name of 
Mesrata (Cf. Slane's translation, I, p. 280). 


r ANT ADI Da? FIND) VN2...1219D DINAN D. " Proselytes 

who arrive from Libya must wait three generations (before they contract 
matrimonial alliances with the Israelites", And it is decided y Nr) NYT 
"that there is no difference of race between a 

Egyptian and a Libyan" (Jerusalem Talmud, Kilaim, 8, 3; Sabbath, 5, 
7,etc.). CF. the case of Rabbi Akiba's pupil (VY 2 par) Miniamin 

the Egyptian proselyte, discussed below (Sota, 9 a). Cf. also the 
previous note and what Maspero says about the assimilation of the 
Libyans to the Egyptians (Hist. de l'Orient, II, p. 330, etc.). 
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He 


After the death of Appion, the last king of Cyrenaica and 
Libya, these countries were annexed to the Roman Empire 

(in 74 BC). The Roman Republic maintained and 

even extended the civil and political rights of Jews in the 


Pentapolis. A curious epigraphic document, found in 
Tripoli and transported to the Toulouse museum, provides 
ample information on the autonomous organization of the 
communities of Cyrenaica before the Christian era, an 
orga- nization that served in part as a model for 
communities founded since then in Africa and even Europe. 


1. Cf. Corpus insc, Græc.,t, ITI, no. 5364. 


This is a Greek inscription engraved on a marble column. 
in the city of Berenice, dating from r4 BC at the latest. Here is the 
more or less exact translation: 


"The year 55, the 25th of Paophi, in the assembly of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
under the archonship of Cleanthe, son of Stratonicus; of Euphranor, son of 
Aris- ton; of Sougéne, son of Sorippe; of Andromaque, son of Andromaque; of 
Marcus Lélius Onasion, son of Apoilonius: of Philonides, son of Agémon; of 
Autoclis, son of Zénon; of Zonicus, son of Théodote, and of Josèphe, son of 
Straton. 


"Inasmuch as Marcus Titius, son of Sextus, of the tribe Aemilia, 
excellent personnage, has since his accession to the prefecture behaved 
in public affairs with great humanity and integrity; and that having 
shown all kinds of kindness in his conduct, he continues to do the same, 
and that he shows himself humane not only in general matters, but also 
towards those who have recourse to him for particular matters, treating 
especially favorably the Jews of our synagogue, and that he never ceases 
to do deeds worthy of his beneficent character. 


"To these causes, the chiefs and bodies of the Jews of Berenice ordered 
that a speech be delivered in his praise and that his name be adorned 
with an olive wreath with the lemniscus, at each of their 

public assemblies and at each renewal of the moon; and that at the dili- 
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This inscription shows that each city in the Pentapolis had 
an autonomous government (roXreuu+) headed by nine archons. 
For the larger centers, at least, we must add the presence 
of a Jewish gerousia (yepouoia) and ethnarch (é%o0%n). In 
addition, every synagogue in 

Greek colonies as well as those of the Romans 

later, had in mind a pater-synagogue or arche-synagogues, 
which is confirmed by inscriptions found as far away as 
Cirte and Sitifis, in Mauritania". 


However, the names of the archons quoted are almost identical. 
all of Greek origin, which shows just how much influence 


the Jews of eastern Libya. 


It thus remains established that from 138-139 (BC), until 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the Cyrenian Jews enjoyed the 
same benevolence from the Roman authorities as in the time 
of the Ptolemies. Prosperity 

The Jewish settlements and the favors they received from 
the rulers had aroused the jealousy of their Greek neighbors, 
whose animosity was accentuated under Roman domina- tion. 


We have already spoken at length about cons- 

between the Jews of Libya and those of Judea'. At the time 

of the birth of Christianity, Libyan and Cyrenian Jews, and 

perhaps even those from Carthage', had their separate 

synagogue in Jerusalem, which shows their large numbers in 

the capital of Judea, 

gence of the said chiefs, the present deliberation would be engraved on a 
column of Paros marble to be erected in the most distinguished spot of 
the amphitheater. 


"Voted unanimously;" 
1. CF. Mommsen vt Marquardt, idem, IX, 42. 


2. See our study La Coionie des Maghrabim en Palestine (Archives 
marocaines, VI) Cf. Mommsen, Hist. rom.,t. XI, p. 71. 


3, Cf. Jerusalem Talmud, Schekalim, 47, oroo DW pma. However, 
However, there's no proof that this last name means "Carthaginians". 
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The Gospels speak of a certain Simon of Cyrene and his 
relationship with Jesus; these were the people from the 
Cyrenaica region who rose up against Saint Stephen in 
Jerusalem..., 


In addition, the Jews of Cyrenaica sent sacrifices and 
contributions of money to Jerusa- lem every year, through 
the intermediary of the elite Jews of the colonies, 
specially entrusted with this mission. 


These privileges and prerogatives provided an opportunity to 


constant hatred and rivalry between Jews and Greeks, both in 
Cyrenaica and Alexandria". 


1. This Simon is even called in the Hieronymic Martyrology 


Simon the Canaanite, which hardly applies to the Phoenicians of 
Palestine, 


>, Mat, xxvu, 32, Mark, xv, 21, Luke, xxur, 26, The Acts of the Apostles, 
recount among others: 


Ch. 11,5. - Now there were in Jerusalem Jews who sojourned there, men 
from every nation... Parthians, Medes, inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus.... 

and Asia; Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt and the regions 

of Cyrenaic Libya and Romans present here, both Jews and proselytes. 


vr, 9 - But some of those in the synagogue known as the Freedmen and 
Cyrenians and Alexandrians rose up to argue with Stephen. 


3. It must be assumed that these sums must have been considerable: the 
Greeks sought to prevent the export of contri- butions abroad to the 
detriment of the country. Indeed, under the reign of Augustus, among 
others, the Jews were ill-treated; the Greeks complained to the emperor 
about this. Caesar Augustus then addressed a letter to the Greeks saying: 


"The Jews have always been loyal and affectionate to the Roman people, 

and particularly to the emperor Caesar. 

with the Senate's approval that they will live according to their laws and customs as 
in the time of Hyrean, High Priest of Jerusalem. They will be allowed to 

send to Jerusalem the money they devote to the service of God; they will 

not be forced to appear in judgment, nor on the Sabbath, 

nor on the eve of the Sabbath, after nine o'clock; if anyone steals their holy 

books or money destined for the temple in Jerusalem, he will be punished as 
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It should not be assumed, however, that the Jews of 
Gyrenaica and Libya were always very submissive to Roman 
rule. When it came to their religious or national 
interests, they were very resistant to any foreign 
interference. Mixed with Libo-Punic elements, Cyrenian Jews 
have always been a warlike population. 


As we have already mentioned, Ptolemy had established 

in Cyrenaica to ensure domination of the country. Stra- 

bon d'Amasée, quoted by Josephus, speaks of their tendency 

to revolt! Already, in the first revolt of Cyrene 

against the Romans, around 86 B.C., put down by Luculus, they 
played a leading role, which can be explained by their 
loyalty to the Egyptian dynasty. 


As Roman domination took hold in the Asian and African 
pro- vinces, the imperial government 

ceased to see the Jews as his natural allies against the 
Hellenes and nomads, and began to abuse them in his turn. 


Successive revolts in Judea and the loss of Jewish 
independence had their repercussions on the population. 


sacrilege and his property will be confiscated." Josephus, Antiquities of Judaism, XVI, 10. 


Marcus Agrippa, for his part, wrote the following letter to the 
magistrates and Senate of. Cyrene, where it seems that the Jewish element 
had adver- saires: 


"The Jews Living in Cyrene have complained to us that, despite the order 

given by Augustus to Planius, governor of Libya, and to the officers of 

that province, to leave them entirely free to send sacred money to 

Jerusalem, as usual, malicious people have 

prevent them from doing so, under the pretext of claiming from them tributes they do not 
not actually owe. We order that they be maintained in their rights, 

without anyone being able to disturb them, and that if any sacred money 

has been intercepted it be returned to them by the commissioners 

appointed for this purpose." Jbidem. 


x. Josephus, Ant. Jud, XIV, 7, 2; Schurer, Geschichte des Juden- 
thums, ete., III, 25. 
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in Roman Libya. During the siege of Jerusalem, we see 
Cyrenians taking part in the war of independence. 


As long as the temple remained, Cyrenaican Jews remained 
loyal to Roman rule. But after the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70, zealots and patriots turned their attention to 
Cyrenaica, where the surviving zealots of Palestine 
concentrated their last insurrectionary effort. 


Cruel reprisals, of which Josephus tells us some rather 
incomplete and biased details, and the resurgence of 
mutual animosity between Jews and Greco-Romans helped to 
keep the situation in turmoil. 

the most warlike and restless Jewish settlements in the 
Diaspora’. 


s. CE, Josephus, Jewish Wars, VI, 24, Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, II, 
p. 455. 


2, Sur les zélateurs et réfugiés de Jérusalem, v. Gractz, t. III, p. 455. 
CF, a passage from the Martyrologe hiéronymique where, alongside Simon 
the Canaanite, the birth in Carthage of Judah the Zealot is mentioned 
(Leclercq, Afrique chrétienne, 1, p. 35). 


One of these zealots, Jonathan, who had taken refuge in Cyrene, succeeded 
in stirring up a revolt against Roman domination among the Jews of that 
city. Probably based in the city of Cyrene, this movement brought 
together only 2,000 Jews, whom Jonathan led into the Libyan desert. Inte- 
The Roman authorities were intent on discrediting this attempt, and 
Josephus tells us that it was to perform miracles in front of them. It 
seems more likely that Jonathan wanted to group together the Libo-Puician 
tribes and prepare an insurrection against Roman domination. 

this revolution (Guerres, t. IX, 1, and Vita, 76), had every interest in 
ridiculing Jonathan and his companions who had denounced him as 

The zealots of deep faith have never 

declared miracle workers and the figure of 2,000 fighters should not 
surprise us if we take into account the small number of fighters in the 
first wars of the Machabees, 


The Jews of Cyrene, however, were themselves concerned about the 
consequences of an uprising. They denounced Jonathan to the prefect 
Catullus, 
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JII 


During the last half of the 1st century, the entire 
Jewish people, unwilling to resign themselves to the fait 
accompli of the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem, 
continued to nurture an implacable hatred of Greco-Roman 
society. 

He held out the hope of achieving the liberation of the 
motherland through a general insurrection of the Jewish 
race, with the support of all elements hostile to Roman 
domination. 


Palestine was the focus of this plan for general revolt, 
under the active impetus of the great doctor Rabbi Akiba. 
In Mesopotamia, whose Jewish population maintained constant 
rela- tions with Palestine, the propaganda against 

Rome's alliance with the Parthians in their war against the 
Romans came about around 115 BC. 


In Arabia, the survivors of the Palestinian zealots 
penetrated the Arab tribes, spreading the notion that the 
Israelites and their descendants had a common origin. 


of Ishmael, son of Abraham. 


who pursued the small troop, effortlessly suppressing the insurrection before 
it could spread, 


Jonathan himself was arrested, and to take his revenge on the 
inhabitants of Cyrene, he accused 3,000 of the city's Jewish notables 
of having been the real instigators of the revolutionary movement. 
Greedy and avaricious, according to Josephus, Catullus took the 
Opportunity to order the execution of these notables, of whom Alexander 
and his wife Berenice were the most highly regarded, confiscating their 
property for the benefit of the emperor. Cf. Mommsen, Hist. rom. XI, 
246. 


If Josephus is to be believed, Jonathan and his followers sent to Rome 
by Catullus were led by him to denounce the influential and wealthy Jews of 
Alexandria and Rome, including our historian himself. 
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Rabbi Akiba's trip was to give a decisive boost to the 

movement thus prepared’. Propaganda continued 

was to be found everywhere, even in far-off Africa, where the 
Jews formed large conurbations and the Punic and Liberian-Berber 
populations vaguely preserved the memory of their ancestors. 
from their Asian and even Palestinian origins, as 

descendants of ancient Phoenician settlers. 


This community of Jews and Palestinians of Palestinian origin 
of the Libo-Punics, the similarity of idioms, the common 
practice of circumcision" and above all the general hatred 
of the Roman invader, must have served the propagators of 
the insurrectionary movement as a means of bringing them 
closer together. 

between these populations. 


The Asian origins of the Punics and even the Libo-Berbers 
can be traced back to the earliest antiquity. Ancient 
Egyptian texts attest that under the XIX' dynasty, i.e. 
before the Israelites settled in Palestine, some of the 
Hycsos defeated by the Pharaohs passed through the Maghreb. 
These Hycsos 

are confused by the Egyptians with the blue-eyed, 
blond-haired, white Libyans, as opposed to the black or 
brown Ethiopians. 


Sallustus and Tacitus both speak of the Asiatic origin of 
the non-black populations of North Africa*. 


We have seen how Josephus, in agreement here with the 


Talmud, confirms this fact by attributing a Lebanese origin to the 


1, Babylonian Talmud, Rosch-Haschana, 26 a. 
2. Cf. Maspero; Histoire de l'Orient, IE, 330. 


3. Maspero, ibidem and Mercier, Histoire de l'Afrique Sept, T, p. xxut 
and above. Cf. the Aramaic Targum, where the children of Ham are called 
PNAN SM by T Nay: the Africans are wandering Arabs. 

to the limits of Africa (Targum, Chronicles, 1). 


ARCU, MOROCCO. 24 
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to all Berber and Moorish tribes and even to the Gétules 
and Ndemos (Nedmora?) of the West". 


Another ancient tradition, echoed by Josephus, concerns the 
Punic populations themselves. 

said (8113), it confirms the foundation of the Phoenician 
colonies in Africa by depicting it as populated by the 
nations that the Hebrews drove out of Palestine. 


This tradition, whose origins go back beyond the Christian 
era, owes its origins to the Jews of Cvyré- naique. They 
were struck by the language and origins of their Punic 
neighbors. They turned to the book 

to the Bible for an explanation. There they learned that one 
of the seven peoples once stationed in Palestine and 
subsequently exterminated by Joshua's troops, the tribe of 
the Gergeseans (W4), had disappeared. What had become of this 
tribe, since they were no longer in Palestine? 


The solution to the problem lies in Africa: 


Since the Punic populations of Africa themselves 

affirmed their Palestinian origins and had 

were driven inland after the fall of Carthage, 

to Berberia and the Djurdjura', weren't they descended from 
the Gergeses of Palestine? 


An old Talmudic text, which the Tossephta of the 11th century 
already considers ancient, gives us the following account: 


"Three orders Joshua sent to Palestine before the 


Israelites had entered the country. 


"Those of the Amorites who prefer to go away, let them 
go away; those of them who prefer to ask the 


1. Antig. Jud, Il, 1, 6. 


2. CF, 33 and the alleged king of the latter Djerdjis Wana given 

by Ibn Khaldun; moreover, this is merely a comparison. We will return to 
this important question in chapter vs, p. 2, 2. Jerusalem Tal- mud 
Schebuth, 14: Midrasch Rabba, eic. 
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Those among them who seek war need only declare it. 


"It was then that the Gergaean people withdrew and went to 
Africa! 


To this text, mentioned several times, we must add the 
traditions according to which the three other missing tribes, 
those of the Keni, Kenisi and Kadmoni, withdrew in their turn 
to Africa, and Carthage was even founded by the Kenisi. These 
assertions may 

historical background. It's not impossible that the push of 
the Israelite tribes that seized Pales- tina around the 14th 
century B.C. was the cause of the Phoenicians' mass 
emigration to Africa. 


In any case, it's important to note that, long before the 
beginning of Christianity, a Judeo-Punic tradition known in 
Africa linked African colonization by the Canaanites to the 
invasion of the Israelites and the legend of Joshua. 


Another tradition, undoubtedly very ancient, in which 
Alexander the Great is mentioned alongside the name of a 
doctor or priest of the Temple before the 

11° century, relates that the Canaanites of Africa, 
probably con- sidering themselves as the direct heirs of 
the Canaanites of Asia, would have claimed before 
Alexander, 

or rather before one of the Ptolemies, to a right over the 
Pales- tine that the Jews are said to have taken from their 
ancestors". 


This information from the ancient Haggada, which tra- 
certainly point to the existence of a current of rivalry and 
even animosity between Jews and African Phoenicians, 


r. See below. However, it must be assumed that these three names refer to 
Berber tribes, Cf, Vivien de Saint-Martin, p. cit, 
2. Babylonian Talmud, Sanhedrin, 91 a. 
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lose their bitter, aggressive character after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the ruin of Palestine £. 


It even seems that Jews and Punics, whose national 
traditions had been damaged by the Roman conquest of Pales- 
tina, sought to reconcile and work together against their 
common enemy: the Roman Empire. 


In any case, the instigators of the revolt sought to take 
advantage of this state of affairs, as well as of the 
spread of Judaism in Africa among non-Jews. The Tossephta, 
written towards the end of the ninth century, after 
reproducing the tradition concerning the Palestinian origin 
of the Africans, draws a conclusion to the credit of these 
former enemies. 


She says on this subject: 


"there is no nation that is more reasonable (sn, honest) 
than the Amorites; therefore we have found 

(in an ancient passage) that they had full confidence in 
God, and they willingly withdrew to Africa."" 


As we can see, the African Canaanites appear in this 

text as a very honest, even pious, people, 

Since she had full confidence in Jehovah, it is not 
difficult to recognize in this passage the indications of a 
political and even religious rapprochement between Jews and 
Punics, which occurred especially after the destruction of 
Jeru- salem. 


r. Some scholars have misunderstood the geographical location of Africa, 
PrN, whose identity with Roman Africa is evident from the texts cited as 
well as from some others (Babylonian Talmud, Menahoth, 34 b, ele, CF. 
Rappoport, pon TW; see also Septuagint (Isaiah, XIII), the gloss 

concerning the flight of the Amorites before the Israelites. These Hagga- 
doth were known to Procopius (De bello vandalico, Il, 10), who repro- 

duces an inscription that is said to have existed in Tigidis in those 

days, bearing the words: "The Amorrheans fled before the Israelites". 

the following legend: 'Eopév oi pave; &nó mpoc&nov 'Inobv Anotoov uvtov Navi 


2, Sabbath, XVIIL, Midrasch rabba, MON, 
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In any case, the Canaanites lost nothing, as the 
another text tells us, since Africa has nothing on 
Palestine itself, 


In these conditions, the rapprochement between Jews and 
Libo-phoenicians, powerfully supported by proselytism 

and the rebellious tendencies of the Cyrenian Jews, became 
ever more intimate. Former enemies became allies and 
relatives; Joshua, who was to be the symbol of hatred, became 
the epic hero of the non-Greek-Roman populations of North 
Africa. As we shall see, 

his cult and fame have survived these populations and 

Greek Cyrenaica itself", 


There is every reason to believe that this Jewish 

propaganda among the Punic and even Berber 

populations is not 

remained barren, and that at least the nomadic tribes closest 
to Cyrenaica had taken advantage of the opportunity to shake 
off the Roman yoke. 


The visit of Rabbi Akiba, whose patriotic ardor was matched 
only by his religious authority, had a decisive effect on the 
outbreak of the Cyrenian revolt, which spread throughout 
Berberia and as far as Mauritania, with its predominantly 
Punic population. This extension of the revolution 

of 415-118, as well as the considerable number of victims 

of the insurrection, 220,000 in Cyrenaica, show its 

fierce nature and prolonged duration, 


But let's not anticipate events. Let's just note that, 
according to Talmudic records, Rabbi Akiba visited these 
lands and even brought back Hebrew words forgotten in 
Palestine, but preserved by 


1, ldem NYDN, 17. 
2, Cf. the important work by René Basset, Nédromah et les Tra- 


ras, which deals at length with the problem of Joshua worship in 
Africa, which will be discussed later, 
3. Cf. Graetz, IV, 139. 
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the Phoenicians of Africa. Finally, among the 12,000 pupils 
(and even 24,000) attributed to him by the Talmud, all of 
whom are said to have perished during the revolt of Bar- 
Kokeba, whose squire Akiba made himself, were Africans". 


The prelude to the great Jewish national drama, which was 
to shake the foundations of the Roman Empire, was played 
out simul- taneously in Babylonia, where Jewish 

insurgents allied themselves with the Parthians, and in 
Cyrenaica. In the latter country, the Jews, who had 

become very numerous since the destruction of the 

temple by Titus, fanaticized by their misfortune and 
irritated by the ill-treatment of the Romans and Greeks, 
revolted again in 115. General Lupus marched against them, 
was defeated and forced to throw himself into Alexan- 

dria. But the Egyptian Jews soon made common cause with their 
brothers from Cyrenaica. Probably- 

In revenge for their defeats in Alexandria, the Roman 
legions subjected the Jews of Alexandria to horrific 
martyrdoms and massacred many of them. Exasperated by these 
reprisals, the Jews 


t. After a thorough study of the texts we consider these facts as a 
direct conclusion of the following Talmudic passages: 


I, - Babylonian Talmud, Rosch-Hoschana, 26 a, where Rabbi Akiba 
tells of his trip to Africa PIN LNT29Y9 OS at the same time as 
time than in Arabia, Recall the same Talmud, Menaboth, 34 b, 


II. - In what follows in the same passage, Rabbi Akiba says: In 
Africa we call the silver coin nyy by the name of TAN (which is 
an ancient Palestinian currency mentioned in the Bible); in the 
572% (sale) 5172 (equals biblical root), which can only refer to 
Phoenician cities, 


III. - Jbidem, Sota: This refers to Miniamin yon, Rabbi Akiba's 
student, a Masrean proselyte. 

the term YY applies to all Libyan populations, except the Greeks; see 
above, CF. also what we said about Simon the Cyrenian. 
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Cyrenians, led by a certain Andreas or Lucus!', and 
supported by their desert neighbors and allies (which 
explains the considerable number of victims and the 
ferocity of the fight), rushed on their neighbors. 


Greeks and slaughtered 220,000 of them, with 
unprecedented cruelty *?. 


Having thus rid themselves of their internal enemies, the 
victorious army of the Jews threw itself into Egypt and held 
the Roman army in check for three years. Trajan was then 
detained by the war against the Parthians and Jeurs. 

Jewish allies in Asia. He commissioned Marcius Turbo, a 
Moorish prince who probably had expert Knowledge of the 
country, to march against the rebels with an imposing 

force of infantry, cavalry and even a naval division. 

the intervention of Jews from the island of Cyprus in the 
insurrectionary movement. It took all the skill of the Moorish 
general, and no doubt also his relations with the natives, to 
triumph over the revolt, which lasted until the accession of 
Hadrian in 118, and extended as far as Mauritania and inland 
Berberia. The repression that the Jews had attracted was 
terrible. Roman troops surrounded the rebels and tore them to 
pieces; women were immolated and the rebels massacred without 
quarter. In order to cut off the retreat of the vanquished and 
prevent the fugitives from 


re The two lecons, one of which is given by Dion Cassius, the other by 
Eusebius, are also inaccurate, and are probably only titles or nicknames 
(in Greek), one of which is linked to "SiN-n9 Lumiére", which recalls 
that of Bar-Kokeba (son of the Star); It seems from a Talmudic passage 
that this mysterious leader was called NYT 92 (Son of the South) by the 
Jews, and that after his defeat he managed to throw himself into Egypt 
and from there into Palestine, where he remained for some time. This is, 
in fact, the only plausible explanation of the passage in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Gittin, 57 b. 


2. Cf. Spartien, Hadrian, c. 5. 
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to return, the country was completely devastated and turned 
into desert by the Romans'. 


After this bloody war, Cyrenaica and the whole of eastern 
Libya, ruined and depopulated, disappeared for a long time 
from the annals of Jewish history. The proconsular 
province and Mauritania of the Atlas, as well as inland 
Berberia, took their place. It is precisely in 118 that 
Mauritania appears in a Roman text 

about the Jews. 


But before examining the subsequent destinies of the 
survivors of the Cyrenean massacres, we need to talk about 
the early origins of another stream of Jewish emigration 
that had been flowing towards Central and West Africa 
Since time immemorial. 


r. Incomplete and contradictory details are given by 
the following authors: Dion Cassius, I, 1t; Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, 
2, Spartian, Hadrian 2, 5; Barhebreus, Chronicle, 54. 


In the Talmud, certain passages of the Jerusalem Talmud, Succah, 
V, x, and the Midraschk Threni, allude to these events that pre-ceded the 
Bar-Kokeba insurrection in Palestine itself, 


The passage in Gittin, 57 b, mentions r.200,000 Jews slaughtered by 
Adrian in Alexandria, but this obviously exaggerated figure refers to 
Egypt as well as to Cyrenaica and the great mrt nypa plain whose 

the Hebrew name is more reminiscent of Punic Libya. Four les auteurs 

See Graetz, t. IV, p. 307 and Mercier, Hist. de l'Afrique Septent, I, p- 
107. 


However, in our presentation we have been able to add certain details and 
clarifications that emerge from the above and from the situation faced by 
the Jews of Africa after this disastrous war. 


CF. Mommsen, op. cit., XI, 186, 


Thanks to Carette's ingenious research, to which we'll return later, 
we'll even be able to specify the names of the tribes who populated the 
Libyan desert at the time, notably the Louaa or Libyans, and the Aourira 
or Africans, which is confirmed by the Talmud (Cf. Mas- pero, ouv, cité, 
II, 330), 
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LV 


Historians of ancient Africa are right in asserting that, 
for as long as there has been a history, the destinies of 
North Africa have revolved around Carthage. This 
observation applies to the history of the Jews in the first 
centuries of the Christian era, as it does to the general 
history of northern Africa. We have almost no 

precise data on the first Jewish settlements in Carthage or 
Tharsis (in the Old Testament). 

tament) and the rest of the North African coastline, although 
there is every reason to believe that relations between the 
two populations, Jewish and Punic, have always existed. A 


The ancient Talmudic text even seems to specify the 
Canaanite character of Carthage's Punic population! 


But the known history of the Jews in Carthage, if we 
disregard the information that tells us of the birth in 
Carthage of Simon the Canaanite and Judas the Zealot, 
only begins towards the end of the first century and 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 


After the devastation of Cyrenaica and the ruin of the 
Alexandria community, mentioned in the previous chapter, 
the center of Jewish religious, intellectual and, no doubt, 
commercial activity shifted to this city. 


From this time onwards, the great Roman-Punic city spread 
its influence over the Jewish colonies of West Africa, 


1. Monceaux, Hist, litt. de l'Afrique chrétienne, I, p. 11. 
>, Jerusalem Talmud, Schabuoth, 36 : 
The Kenisi are the Carthaginians, 
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which seemed to have developed especially after the defeat 
of Bar-Kokeba in Palestine. The Talmud, the Church Fathers 
and, above all, recent archaeological discoveries confirm 
the importance of the Carthaginian community and its 
influence on Judaism on the west coast of North Africa. 


Archaeological evidence suggests that the Jewish community 
of Carthage had considerable resources at its disposal, 
having secured possession of a vast necropolis to the north 
of the city, notably at Gamart, in addition to the Jewish 
epitaphs found elsewhere in Carthage’. 


This cemetery, which certainly dates back to the first 
centuries of the Christian era, bears witness to the 
importance of the Carthaginian community, and even to its 
wealth. 

But another discovery made earlier 

gives a clear idea of the religious life of the Jews at 
that time; it's that of the synagogue cleared of ashes near 
Hammam Lif, north of the Gulf of Tunis*. 


These ruins of an old synagogue from Roman times 


and have preserved beautiful mosaic pavements and 
inscriptions. 


1. M. Monceaux (Les Colonies juives dans l'Afrique romaine, Revue des ét, 
juives, t, XLIV, p. 198; cf. Delattre, Gamart, etc.) says: "In recent years, 
we have explored this old Israelite cemetery, dug into the slopes of the Roman 
Empire. 

of Djebel Kkbaou, and today you can visit hundreds of limestone caves, 
reminiscent of Pales- tine tombs. These are rectangular hypogea, accessed via 
passageways. The walls are pierced by niches as deep as ditches, 

where the bodies were placed. The epitaphs are painted or engraved, some 

some in Hebrew, most in Latin, with symbolic designs: seven-branched 
candlesticks, vines and grape-pickers, horsemen, winged genies, even busts 
reproducing the portrait of the deceased... The layout 

is in line with Talmudic prescriptions". 


2. Revue des études juives, t. XIII. 
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one of which refers to the head of the community, archo- 
synagogue, 
Here is their exact text: 


l. - Sanctam synagogam Naronitanum pro salute sua ancilla 
tua Julia Naronitana de suo propio tesselavit, 
H. - Arterius filius Rustici arcosinagogi margarita riddei 


partem portici tesselavit 


This synagogue represents the type of all other synagogues 
in the African West in Roman times, since the expression 

archo- or pater-synag'ogue, as well as the Roman names (in 
Jewish inscriptions), can be found as far away as Morocco. 


To the synagogue discoveries we must also add 
the frequent discovery of seven-branched candlesticks. 


These discoveries, like all the others made today on the 
rest of the western coast of North Africa, are of 
particular interest for our study: the Palestinian and 
Roman character of Jewish settlements 

of Roman Africa, and it is necessary to push 

as far west as Volubilis, where the 


doubtful traces of the Hellenistic Jews who predominated in 
Africa before the revolt of 115-118. This is further proof 
that Roman persecution prevented the survivors from taking 
refuge in the African provinces that remained loyal to the 
Empire. 


As for the expansion of Jewish settlements on the 


I do not insist on the not very explicit information concerning Jewish 
settlement in Africa and as far as Mauritania in 70 (cf. Cazés, Essai sur 
L'hist. des Juifs de la Tunisie, p. 29). 


For those interested in the development of Jewish settlements on the 
eastern side of Carthage, we refer to M. Monceaux's study: 

Les Colonies juives dans l'Afrique romaine, which summarizes everything we 
currently know on this point (Revue des études juives, t, XLIV). 
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In the West, we mention the following relationships! 


In an inscription found at Utique, we find an Archon, the 
ordinary title of the principal magistrate of Israelite 
communities’. An African sermon attests to the presence of 
Israelites at Simittu (Chemtou), in Numidia. Not far from 
there, there is a place called Ain el-Ioudi. 


A limestone column adorned with seven-branched 
candlesticks and bearing the words "Deus Abraham, Deus 
Isaac" was found at Hendir Fuara near the ancient 

Tebessa. In Sétif, the ancient Sétifis, the first town in 
Mauritania, an inscription indicates the existence of a 
synagogue. Its content is reminiscent of that of the 
synagogue at Hammam Lif: "Aoilia Aster Judea, M. Avrilius 
Januarius pater synanogue fil. dulcissime:", which reads as 
follows 

naturally implies the existence of a synagogue in this 
town. Another inscription found in the same town seems to 
refer to a Jewish convert'. Similarly, the epitaph of a 
Jew was found in Auzia. The conversions of ancient Jews to 
Christianity are explained by 

another fact, revealed in Tipasa, which explains how 
Judaism preceded Christianity in this country®. H was a 
synagogue built by the city's Jews on the ruins of a pagan 
temple, and replaced by a Christian basilica after the new 
religion took hold". 


Further afield, near the limits of present-day Morocco, at 
Caesarea (Cherchell), inscriptions of Jewish origin, in 
agreement with Christian texts, testify to the existence of a 
com- 


r. CF. Mommsen, ous. cité, XI. 
Corp. Inser, lat., VIII, 1205. 
3. Cf. Monceaux, study cited above, 


4. Corp. inscr. latin., VIII, 640. 
5. bid., XX, 760. 


6. Passio sancta Salse, 3. 
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and even an arch-synagogue called Budarius*. 


This shows that for the synagogue before the 

second half of the n° century, as for the Church since 
the r° century, the starting point must be sought in Car- 
thage, whose community spread all along the coast, ending 
up in Morocco itself. 


For this last country, the Tingitan Mauritania of the 
Ancients, archaeology has as yet achieved almost nothing, 
and yet the research undertaken by M. La Martiniére has 
been crowned with a well-deserved success: the discovery of 
the purely Hebraic inscription found at Volubilis, which we 
have already mentioned elsewhere*, and which bears the 
following text: 


nd 1780 729 nI KO 
Matrona, daughter of Rabbi Judah, rests. 


This inscription indicates the existence of a Judeo-Roman 
colony in this town, since the name Matrona is Roman, as 
well as the presence of a Palestinian doctor, or at least 
his daughter, since the title "rabbi" applies to him. 

the doctors of Palestine, and, most interestingly of all, the 
the presence of an engraver with a good command of Hebrew. 
I'm inclined to consider the two other inscriptions in Greek 
found in the same excavations as also being of Jewish 

origin, but with pro- venance of a Judeo-Hellenic milieu:. 


r. CF, Monceaux, ibidem; Acta Marcianae, 4 : Budarui archisyynagogi 
domo quae in vicino fuerat ab ejus filia vel filius vel aliquantarum 
Judaearum vocibus gravissima exacerbabur ; cf, ibidem, 5-6, and Corpus 


inscr, lat., VIIL, sup. 21188. 
2. Arch. marocaines, VI, et. cit. 


3. Arch, maroc., III, p. 368, 369 where we read: 


3) AYP IANOYA 4) AYP IANOYA 
PIS TWIY CAAE PIC TWIN CA 
MOY TO TIATPO AEMOY TO 


y- OEAQY) Far PUJ: 
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Epigraphy thus confirms that before the establishment of 
Christianity, there were Jews and even communities, 
synagogues and Palestinian teachers in the Roman cities of 
the western provinces. These indications show that the 
Jewish settlements on the African coast were organized in 
the same way as those in other countries of the Roman 
West, and that they all took on a distinctly Talmudic 
character: this fact is borne out by the description of 
the cemetery at Carthage and the title "rabbi" found at 
Volubilis. 


The data from the 1° and v° centuries that we'll be 
reproducing later on will enable us to establish the route 
by which these Jews from Mediterranean countries or 
Palestine, as well as Italy and even Spain, came to settle 
on the North African coast. As for Africa itself, it has 
been established that the Jews of Carthage maintained 
commercial relations with those of Numidia: the same data 
and a few others show this Jewish population as part of the 
Roman Diaspora. In contrast to the Cyrenian Jews, who were 


Which would read: 'Aup(i}iusc 'Tavouapr(o)s t6v Zaké(u)ou t nérpw(vi) 6sav.... 


I read the word Salem, which recalls the ancient name of Jerusalem, and 

the name Sallum, found on the Punic inscriptions of Carthage. 

The name Januarius is found in the Jewish inscription, where it is borne by 

a pater synagogae. As for the expression tv Sxdépou tõ natpw... this is 

perhaps a counter-sense of the biblical expression repeated by many 

funerary monuments IN SN DDWY "Ila 

joins his parents in peace. We shouldn't be surprised by this misinterpretation 


much in a place so far from Hellenistic centers. 


On the other hand, the word abw salem appears on all Jewish tombs, 
in Hebrew, as well as in Greek and Latin, until the seventh century, Cf, 
Chwol- sohn, /nschriften und Denkmaeler, p. 148. 


r, Mercier, Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, 1861, p. 79. 
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of helienists and warriors, it formed a peaceful element, 
devoted to the arts, trades, commerce and even navigation, 
like their co-religionists who inhabit these countries 
today. 


The fact that the Jews of the west coast of North Africa 
were part of the Diaspora is shown by the fact that they 
continued to send their obols to the schools and patriarchs 
of Tiberias even after the destruction of the temple. They 
also took part in rabbinical studies and the composition of 
the Talmud. Indeed, Carthage is a city well known to 
Talmudic doctors, who refer to it as "one of the four great 
cities" of the Roman Empire. 


Carthage's importance as one of the hotbeds of the 

Orthodox Judaism is attested by the following passage, the 
interest of which will escape no one. In commenting on the 
verse from Isaiah that we reproduced above concerning 

the Jews of Cyrene and the temple of Onias at Heliopolis, Dr. 
Rab, Josephus (no. century) translates the passage quoted 
above: 011 VY playing on the word oM "city of sun" (Heliopolis) 
destined to become a D7 "“ruin...". 


In this connection, another doctor, Rab. Houna, mentions 
the verse in chapter xL of the same prophet where it says: 
"Bring my sons from afar and my daughters from the ends of the earth. 


r. Schurer, ibidem, iII, 7r; Eusebius, Com. on Isaiah, and the text by 
Ibn Daoud discussed below. 


2. Sifri, Numbers, 1, p. 47 b, ed. Friedmann. Carthage is referred 

to in most Talmudic texts as Nop Carthagine, meaning 

had led some scholars to think of the Spanish city of Cartagena, although 
this very text and, moreover, the one that follows, sufficiently clarify 
the real situation of this city; in the latter text, Carthage is com- 
pared with the other great Phoenician city of Tyre or Sour, 11 It should 
also be borne in mind that the Jerusalem Talmud even reads NII instead of 
NII. 

of NDIO, reminiscent of the Greek Kapyeddv crippled by copyists. 


3. Babylonian Talmud, Wenakotk, rio a. 
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"Land." "My sons" means the Diaspora of Babylo- nian countries 
who are firm in their orthodox opinions as 

are sons; "my daughters" are the sons of the Diaspora 

from other countries who are unstable, wavering in their 
beliefs like young girls". 


This observation of the unorthodox nature of distant 
settlements seems to have moved some doctors, and to 
clarify the expansion of the faith we invoke a text that 
goes back to Rab, the well-known doctor of the beginning of 
the ninth century. 


"From Tyre to Carthage, Israel and his Father in heaven are 
known. From Tyre to the West, and from Carthage to the East, 
neither Israel nor his Father is known. 

his Father in heaven! 


Taken together, these two texts tell us that this is the 
Orthodox, rabbinic synagogue. 


Indeed, the starting point for Tyre is the European West, 
which takes us back to the Hellenic colonies that did not 
rally to the synagogue and where schisms never ceased, 
especially in the Byzantine Empire and the Black Sea 
regions. 


In the same way, the East of Africa, with the remnants of 
the Hellenists, and the tribes of the interior, remained 
outside the rabbinic influence, while the whole of the 
North African and Roman West submitted to the discipline of 
the synagogue, of which Carthage became an active center 
that radiated throughout Roman Mauritania. 


Not only was Carthage an orthodox city par excellence, it 
also had its Talmudic doctors, many of whose names are 
preserved in the Talmud. 


1. CF, St. Jerome, who asserts that the Jewish colonies formed an unbroken 
chain from Mauritania through Africa and Egypt to India (Epist. 122, 4, ad 
Dardanum). 


Cf. Schurer, op. cit., ILE, p. r9 ff, 
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Among these Carthaginian doctors, the two talmuds contain 
the names of Rabbi Isaac, Rabbi Hanan or Hana and Rabbi Aha 
or Ada, who dealt with Religious questions before the 
Palestinian masters at the beginning of the 20th century. 
im' century, including Rabbi Joshua ben Levi and Rabbi 
Kahana*. 


The Talmudic character of Carthaginian Judaism, and its 
attachment to the Law, is further confirmed by the 

earliest Christian sources. Through the polemics, 

Tertullian and certain other Christian writers 

after him, as well as the decisions of the councils, we provide 
provide valuable insights into the way North African 

Jews lived and believed. 


In Africa, as elsewhere, the disciples of the apostles, 

who had arrived from Palestine among the Jewish teachers, 

had announced the good news in the synagogues of Carthage 

and other maritime cities. This propaganda in the 

synagogues only ceased with the complete break-up of the 
Church. 

between Jews and Christians and, at least for the inland towns, 
continued for a long time afterwards. 


There's every reason to believe that, in the beginning, the 
two religions were one and the same. Evidence of the 
reticent tolerance professed by Jews and Christians can be 
seen above all in the fact that, in Carthage, Christian 
tombs and epitaphs are to be found among the tombs of the 
Jews and Christians. 

Jewish cemetery'. This characteristic fact, as well as that 
of the preaching of Christianity in the synagogues, 

is decisive. 


1. We mention only those names whose Carthaginian origin is certain. Cf. 
Babylonian Talmud, Jebamoth 10 a; Sanhedrin 92, a; Baba Kama, i14 b., 
Ketouboth,27 b; Beracotk, 99 a; Jerusalem Talmud, Beca, III; Schabbat, 
XVI; Beracoth, XIV, etc. 


2. Cf. Monceaux, Hist. lit, de L'Afr, chrét, Í, 3-9 and others. 


ARCH. MAROC, 25 
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By the middle of the last century, however, this state of 
affairs was gradually changing. The progress of 

Christianity, which finally shook off the yoke of 

Judaism's religious restrictions, and the adherence of 

many Jews to the Christian faith, led to a change of 
attitude. 

the Jewish spirit on the one hand, and exclusivism 

the defeat of Bar-Kokeba and the consolidation of orthodox 
rabbinism on the other, accelerated the complete rupture 
between Judaism and Christianity’. Indeed, as early as the 
time of Tertullian (towards the end of the 1st century), Jews 
and Christians had been treating each other reci- proactively 
as enemy brothers". 


In his Christian propaganda and polemics against 
Pagans and Jews, Tertullian often provides information on 
the state of African Jews at that time. 


According to this author, Judaism appeared in Africa 

around 150-200 as "a famous and authorized religion". 

in the state to the point where Christians were accused of having 
sought to spread new opinions ‘in the shadow of 

Judaism'." 


Taking advantage of these prerogatives, and probably 

also to clear the responsibility that Christianity in 

as a revolutionary religion, the Jews often sided with the 
adversaries of the new religion and, if Tertullian and a few 
others are to be believed 


r. Ct. Leclercg, L'Afrique chrétienne, I, p. 124. 
2. Tertullian, De l'Idolatrie, 14. 
3. Monceaux, I, 10, 39; Leclereq, op. cit., I. p. 66. 
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Christian writers, "the synagogue is the source of all 
persecution! 


It's true that the Christians were often the cause, because 
they went so far as to take advantage of the political 
downfall and misfortunes of the Jewish people for Christian 
propaganda. 


The fierceness with which the African Church Fathers 

fought against Jewish messianism and the Jews' hope of 

recovering Judec terrestrial shows us how much the 

North African Jews were keen to retain their nationality and exclude- 
rabbinic sivism:. 


On the other hand, the continuous efforts made by the Church 
Fathers and Councils, before and even after the 
establishment of Christianity, to prevent relations between 
Jews and Christians, tell us about the success of Judaism in 
Africa and the instability of the great Christian masses in 
matters of religion. 


In fact, it seems that throughout the are century, Jewish 
propaganda had been making steady progress among the Roman 

and Punic population of Africa; hence the creation of a 

whole body of polemical literature, which Tertullian 
inaugurated with his treatise Against the Jews. This 

progress 

of Judaism in Africa are also attested to by the 

discovery of numerous amuleites in which the cult of 

Jehovah plays a considerable role, as does the existence of the 


I. Apologétique, XXI, 
2, Tertullian tells us, for example: 


"The Jews, who alone were pleasing to God, are now scattered, vagabonds, 
banished from their homeland; they wander everywhere having neither man nor 
God for king, without being allowed to set foot in their country, even as 
strangers." 


Cf. Tertullian, Apologetics, XVI, XVII, where he talks about a 
poor Jew who stirred up riots in Carthage against the Christians: see 
the same author, To the Nations, I, xiv, ete. ; Apol., XXI. 


3. The Jews are still waiting for the Messiah, and this is the great 
subject of dispute between us and them, 
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of Judaizing sects, the most famous of which was that of 
the Coelecolae:. 


Tertullian complains that Jews have the freedom to read 
their holy book publicly, which attracts Christians to the 
synagogue on Saturday. 


The Council of Elvira, meeting in 313 and composed of bishops 
of the Churches of Spain and Africa, including a number 

from Mauritania, forbids seeking the blessing of rabbis to 
call down abundant harvests, which presupposes the 

existence in these provinces of rabbis esteemed by the 
Christians themselves. 


The Councils of Laodicea and Carthage prohibited 

to receive the slightest gift from Jews and to have the 
most innocent relations with them, without however 
forbidding them access to churches, with a view to 
Christian propaganda. 


Quani to the Talmudic character of Jewish populations 

of Roman Africa, Christian authors confirm the Jewish data 
on this point. Tertullian tells us of the daily libations 
performed by the Jews, one of the most rigorous Talmudic 
practices, as we can see. 

knows', 


In contrast to the Saducees, African Jews believe in the 
resurrection of the flesh4. They practice 

even restrictions on meats and meals. Even the fasting 
reserved for the pious only, especially on Mondays and 
Thursdays, is practised by African Jews". They believe that 
the sacred land is only 


1. CF, Monceaux, R, d. et. J., et. cit. 
2, Cf. Cahen, Les Juifs dans l'Afrique septentrionale, p. x8-19. 
3. Baptism, XV. 


h. Treatise on the Resurrection of the Flesh, I, XV; where he wrongly 
regards this belief as the main object of the Jews, 


5. Des Jetines, 14. Cf. Monceaux, Hist, lit, de l'Afr. chrét., I, 73. 
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terrestrial Judea', the women push the sense of 
modesty to the point of not going out into the street 
without a veil..., 


The apocryphal Book of Enoch is excluded from the Jewish 
canon, as required by the Talmud, while the Falaschas of 
Abyssinia still consider it one of the most sacred books. 


This last fact does not exclude the collaboration of Jews 
and Christians in the translation of sacred books, and Mr. 
Monceaux ably proves that Latin Bibles translated from the 
Hebrew original existed in Africa. If we have understood a 
passage by Tertullian correctly, the African Jews, or at 
least part of them 


This should come as no surprise, given the predominance of 
the Punic language in the western provinces of Roman 
Africa. 


olci e we were able to collect on the origin 

Here's all we've been able to gather about the origin, 

he Life and character of the Jews of the North African West 
l tl t of the Jews of 1 

at the time of the consolidation of Christianity, i.e. 
before the 1v° century, which changed the political 
conditions of the time. 

of Judaism in the Roman Empire. In the course of the nr 
century," says M. Monceaux, "the 

2:3 

Christian authors in Africa continued their attacks on 
the Jews; Mincius Felix attacked them in passing; 
Cyprian, relatively mild towards them, equated them with 
heretics; but, if we judge from the veneration that the 
Jews of Carthage professed for his memory at 

At a time when Christianity was still just a religion 


x, On the Resurrection of the Flesh. 


2. De L'Ornement des femmes. 
3. Monceaux, ibidem, I, p. 110. - Apolog. XVIII: "The Jews are 


Originally Hebrews, and that's why they speak Hebrew," they say. 
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persecuted, a rapprochement would have occurred around this 
time between Jews and Christians. 


Only Commodien was very harsh and mocking at 
to the Jews, perhaps reflecting a personal grudge, 


However, this good understanding seems to have been 
disrupted at the beginning of the 1st century. Around 

this time, Judaism seems to have flourished, especially 

in Mauritania, judging from the relations between 

Jews and Christians on the eve of the latter's triumph. The 
Acta Marciana, for example, recounts the following 
incidents in Caesarea. The virgin Marciana, guilty of 
having knocked over a statue on a 


had been locked up by order of the judge in a gladiator 
school next to the amphitheatre. Nearby was the house of 
Budarius the Arcki-synagogue. One day, Marciana was 
mjuried by a group of Jews who had seen her from the 
windows or terraces of this house. So she cursed them: 
"May this house be devoured by fire from heaven and never 
be rebuilt!" 


On the day of the martyrdom at the amphitheatre, 

Budarius and the Jews again stirred up the pagans 

against Marciana; but they were cruelly punished 

because, at the very moment when 

the virgin's soul left her body, the house of Buda- rius was 
devoured by divine fire, along with all those in it. Attempts 
by the Jews to rebuild the house failed. 


In Tipasa, according to the author of Passion de la sainte 
Salsa, a synagogue had replaced the sanctuary of the 
Dragon, 

then transformed into a church. 


From all this data, it's clear that, until the complete 
split between Jews and Christians, the two rival 
religions followed the same path of development. 
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that Carthage had become the home of Judaism in Roman 
times, just as Alexandria had been in Hellenistic times. 


The n° century can be considered as the point of 
The beginning of Jewish history in Mauritania, just as the 
first century was for Christianity. 


The Jews of coastal Mauritania were probably all of 
Palestinian or Roman origin, as opposed to the Hellenistic 
Jews of the eastern coast and Libya. 


They enjoyed all civil liberties from an early age. 
and religious life, as Roman citizens, and engaged in 
navigation, trade, arts and crafts. 


lilies maintain constant relations with the Pales- 

tine and rabbinical schools and, from the ninth century 
onwards, were already con- necting the Talmud; they even 
collaborated in its editing. 


Despite the exclusivism into which rabbinism falls 

From the 11th century onwards, the number of Judaizers grew 
steadily in Africa, to the point where they even formed 
separate sects. 


From the M° century onwards, Roman Mauritania, 

including the region occupied by present-day Morocco, 

was dotted with 

Jewish colonies, which eventually outnumbered those in the 
other Roman provinces on the North African coast, 


Lastly, apart from the Roman language which prevailed in 
these colonies, the latter already in those distant times 
had the same religious and social aspect which 
characterized the Jews of the maritime cities of the 
Maghreb. 


current, 
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VI 


The historical light shed from the 11th century on the state 
and destiny of the Jews of the Mauritanian coast, whose fate, 
way of life and beliefs were the same as those of their 
compatriots in other Mediterranean countries, became darker 
for their co-religionists, survivors of the 115-118 massacres 
in Egypt and Libya. 


Their fate has remained a mystery until recently. But thanks 
to the efforts of scholars, the ancient Hellenized fugitives 
from Egypt were found in Abyssinia, in the tribe that 
remained faithful to the pure Mosaism of the Falachas, i.e. 
"foreigners, exiles". Research by French scholars in the 
Aurès and Morocco, as far as the Rif, revealed traces of 
considerable Jewish influence on these sides, which were 
confirmed by 

by Arab historians. 


We have seen that, after the devastation of Cyrenaica, the 
Jewish element, very much mixed with Libo-Phoenicians, 
disappeared for a long time from this part of Africa. All 
that had not been exterminated fled to the South and the 
West. The latter term is not accurate, however, because the 
Cyrenian fugitives really had only one way to go, as 
Proconsularia had become a fully Romanized province loyal to 
the empire. 


r. Cf, Les savantes études de M. Joseph Halévy sur la littérature et 
la religion de cette tribu. 


2, Cf. Mommsen and Marquardt, Ant. rom. IX, 423. The communities 

The Jews who later returned to the east coast of North Africa were 
already totally Roman in character, see M. Monceaux's lét. quoted for 
details. 
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The survivors of Cyrenaica and Libya were thus forced 

to take the southern route and pass 

through the gap between the Djebel-Demmer in Tripo 

and the Aures in Numidia. These two mountain ranges lie at 
the gateway to the desert, and had not yet been conquered 
by the Romans. 


They fled to the mountains of Ethiopia, where they settled 
sheltered from Roman domination, eventually forming the 
warlike and long-independent Falascha tribe, which bears 
many similarities to the Jewish tribes of Berberia found in 
the West. 


The complete devastation of Cyrenaica by the Romans had 
resulted in a powerful migration of Berber tribes to the 
south-west, in particular the Louaa or Louata tribe, which 
some scholars rightly consider to be 21 or the Libyans', 

and the Aourir 1 tribe, which Carette considers to be the 
ancient aborigines of Africa dispersed by the 

Carthaginians. 

and the Romans, and reconstituted in the desert after their 
emigration from eastern Libya. Jewish refugees from Cyrenaica 
joined the Libyans, some of whose frac- tions were already 
permeated by Jewish influence. After adapting to desert life 
and assimilating Berber customs, they in turn formed two 
large tribes that must have existed as early as the lst 
century, and whose Judaism is beyond doubt. These included 
the Djeraoua, in whom it's hard not to see the Hebrew word 


r. For the question of Berber migrations, I have followed the data 

d'Ibn Khaldoun, I, 170 et seq.; Carette, Exploration scientifique et migra- 
tions des tribus de l'Algérie; Mercier, Hist. de l'Afrique sept, I, 181 et 
seq. as well as some data from M. Lartigue in his monographie 

on the Aurés region, the latter source being of historical interest only 


for ethnographic data, 
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M4 "foreigner" or "proselyte" with the Arabic plural. As for 
the Aourir i, who later became Aouraba, they joined the 
Nefouça, whose Berber origin and position are easy to 
identify. 

to find. Seen in this light, the problem of 

successive migrations to the West by Berber tribes 

belonging to the Zenata, and the unspecified origins of the 
Djeraoua and Nefouca, are self-explanatory. The 

establishment of the Latter two tribes in the Maghreb, 

before the Zenata and following on from the Louata and 
Aourir’i, is confirmed by the rare data we have on the 
movements of the Zenata and Aourir i. 

Berbers?. 


In this movement towards the south-west, the advanced 
fractions of the Aourir'i and the Djeraoua first 
established themselves 

in southern Tripolitania and remained there until 280-290, 
when the Zenata invasion drove them back to PAures*, 


r. Cf. the term Phalacha or Falachas, meaning "foreigner, exile". The 
Hebrew word is applied to all non-Jews who embrace Judaism, and to this day 
the Judaizing sects in Russia who adhere to official Judaism are called 33 
guer (djer, in Arabic pronunciation). As for Africa, ef. the term 17% 93 in 
the Talmud applied to Rabbi Akiba's aforementioned pupil, the Djeraoua, 
composed of 

of Judaized fractions, probably mixed with Jews, thus formed a tribe 
distinct from the Louaa and Aourir'i, in which Carette rightly sees the 
ancient name of the Africans known from the Talmud and 

from the Targum, NPN. In both Hebrew and Arabic, the root 559 means 

"This last tribe, after being dispersed by the Romans, reformed only after 
leaving Cyrenaica. 


2. Ibn Khaldun, who knows exactly the origins of the Nefouca, related to 
the Louata, is very vague about the Aourir'i and knows nothing about the 
Berber origins of most of the Jewish tribes, except for the Médiouna. 


3. I refer the reader to the above-mentioned work by Carette, where the 
Cyrenean origin of the Aouraba, a tribe descended from the Aourir'i and 
having accompanied 

the Djeraoua to the Aurés, is more or less established, as for the Néfouca, 
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It even seems that a very large fraction of the 
Aourir'i had previously settled in the region of Djur- 
djura' and the Aurés, which became the center of Jewish 
influence. 


The vanguard fractions of this movement were stranded near 
Tlemcen and Agadir, in the 

Nédromah region and as far as the Atlas mountains", where 
some of them were able to renew relations with their co- 
religionists on the coast after the Roman conquest. 


In fact, in the middle of the third century, the Romans 
were not yet firmly established in these provinces, which 
explains the late penetration of Christianity into interior 
Mauritania and Tingitana*. 


Later, driven back by the ever-increasing stream of Zenata 
and Louata tribes who took over the Algerian and Moroccan 
oases between 522 and 565, the Jewish tribes dis- persed, 
split up and, taking advantage of the anarchy that 

from the 1st century onwards, they emerged from Roman 
domination. As a relative element 

civilized mentality, they dominated the political situation 
until the Arab conquest. On the other hand, like the 
Falachas of Ethiopia and the Hellenizers of the Crimea, 
they made a definitive break with traditional Judaism and 


it remains a fact that they never crossed the Maghreb border (cf. Ibn 
Khaldoun and Carette). 

r. For the latter name, see above. It should not be forgotten that 
these regions were not yet occupied by the Romans around the middle of 
the laughter century, and that this would have been a favorable moment 
for the invasion by the tribes of the East. I believe it is to this 
invasion that Ibn Khal- doun alludes in the passage (p. 175) where he 


speaks of Djerjis 373, the king of the Berbers from Palestine. 


This legend has been transferred to the Djurdjura, whose name is 
particularly reminiscent of the Djerdjis, 


2, see sources cited. 


3. G, Boissier, L'Afrique romaine, p. 124. 
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the annals of Jewish history, 


Let's not anticipate events, however, especially as we can 
cite texts directly related to the events of 115-118 in 
Support of our thesis. 


In fact, it was during this revolt and its expansion 
towards the West that Marcus Turbo began his invasion of 
Mauritania and conquest of the Berbers, without however 
venturing to penetrate the interior of the country and 
drive the rebels back to Atlass. 


A passage in the Midrasch, which is very old since it 
considers Berberia and Mauritania to be the ends of the 
world, speaks of the penetration of Jews into these 
countries in the following terms*. 


"Some of the Jews were exiled as far as Ber- beria, others 
as far as Mauritania. 


It seems, however, that the first impressions of the 

fugitives in Berberia must not have been very favourable to 

its inhabitants. 

century, the Berbers and the Mauritanians were considered to be 


r. Indeed, in the absence of history, Jewish legend and the whole of the 
Middle Ages had preserved vague and fantastic notions about these ancient 
corc- ligionaries, and already in the 1st century a Babylonian doctor 
placed in Africa the ten extinct tribes of the northern kingdom (Babylonian 
Talmud San- kedrin, 94 a). 


2. CF, the passage quoted above by the same author, which states that 
alongside the rebels in Palestine under Trajan, Egypt, Berbis and Libya 
are also mentioned. 


Pausanias, VII, 43, 13, tells us of the Romans' battle with the Moorish 
populations, who were driven as far as the Atlas mountains in r49. 


3. Midrasch Rabba, Song of Songs, where it is said about verse 1317 
Tpos 

mono) -maan m Et TN 

the latter name means "Mauritania", which later texts correctly 
transcribe, 
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nians as the most barbaric populations and applies to them 
the unflattering term 523 ™3 "foul people" to which the 
Jews were delivered’. 


This text bears witness to the vexations endured by the 
Jews at the hands of the Berbers and Moors. 

The Latin wisdom quoted, which probably alludes to the 
following of Marcus Turgo, "Moorish prince" and his African 
auxiliaries, is confirmed by another passage in the 
Midrasch, where the enmity of the Berbers is complained of 
in the following terms: "The others (e.g. the Romans) have 
grievances against the Jewish people, but what harm have we 
ever done to the Berbers and the Scotts (?); why then 
should the latter persecute Israel:?". 


VII 


After a while, however, the Jewish tribes of northeast 
Africa established themselves firmly in the 

Atlas and Aurés regions, where they eventually settled in the 
miler to the Moorish and Berber natives, bringing them 

the first notions of civilization and the elements of 

the Jewish religion. 


Protected from Roman domination by the mountains and the 
desert, the descendants of the ancients 


1. Babylonian Talmud, Jebamoéth,63 b, Commenting on Deuteronomy ch. 
32,9 bay 32, an ancient Beraita (written in the late 

u° century but written earlier) says: These are the people of Berberia 
and those of Mauritania who go out naked in the street, See the same 
passage in the Midrash Rabba, Deuteronomy 32:9, and another text in the 
Midrash 

(205) where these populations are considered the most barbaric, 


2. Midrasch Tehilim, 109. 
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warriors from Cyrenaica had to take part on more than one 
occasion in the Berber invasions of Roman territories, 
mentioned in a passage of the Midrasch, not without a 
certain patriotic satisfaction". 


" .... They are sons of Berberia and Germania 
who fear the Edomites" (the Romans in the Talmud). 


As Berberia became accessible to Roman penetration and 
civilization developed, the Jews and Christians who 
multiplied in the provinces closest to the coast entered 
into 


religious and commercial relations with northern 
communities®. 


However, the tribes established in inland Africa and 
removed from Roman domination were no longer to renew 
relations with the Jews of the Diaspora. 


And when, five centuries later, after the Arab conquest, 
they again came into contact with rabbinic, orthodox 
Judaism, what had happened to the descendants of the 
Hellenizers on the Black Sea coast, who were resistant to 
Talmudic discipline, happened to these half-nomadic, 
primitive populations. They only awaited the schism of the 
Caribs, who returned to pure Mosaicism in the fifth 
century, 

to organize themselves outside Talmudic Judaism, or 
preferred to blend in with their Berber neighbors who had 
become Muslims. This is even the main cause of the spread 
of the so-called Caraites in Morocco, a spread which 
Jewish historians tell us about extensively’. 


r. Midrasch rabba, Genesis, ch. 1. 


2, see above. Cf. Monceaux, ibidem. Some Talmudic texts mention products 
from Berberia, proving the existence of commercial relations between Jews 
in Asia and Africa (see Midrasch Rabba, Xnkelet, and more haul). 


3. We'll come back to this in a moment. The conversion of the Khazars and 
the Jewish warriors on the Black Sea coast are singularly reminiscent of 
the empire of the Kahina and the Jewish Berber tribes. 
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There's no other logical solution to the problem 

that Judaism in Slavic and African countries presented to 
us at the time of the Muslim invasions: in some and 

in the others, we find ourselves in the presence of Mosaic 
sects, i.e. those not subject to Talmudic discipline. 


In the Maghreb and Morocco proper, the 

The Jewish "Magrabia" sect, some of whom later became 
Caribs, continued until the 17th century. Leo the African 
met Jewish warriors belonging to this sect, who were 
certainly descended from ancient tribes that had not 
converted to rabbinic Judaism. This non-Talmudic character 
of the Jewish tribes in the interior of the Maghreb, 

which explains the silence of Jewish sources, only 


This silence, suddenly broken by the appearance of Karaite 
literature, confirms everything we learn from Arab historians 
about the tribes' way of life and customs, the title of 
Kahina, as well as certain other customs mentioned by 
historians and contrary to Talmudic Judaism*. 


Without insisting on this point, let's just say 

that Judaism, weakened on the coast by the success of 
Christianity, was on the other hand gaining ground among the 
Berbers. 

The effects of Jewish propaganda were all the more 

effective in that the doctrines of the Judaism professed by 
the Djeraoua were not the same as those of their neighbors. 
more elementary. 


As for the Libo-Phoenician tribes who inhabited the 
northern part of the Atlas as far as Tlemcen, in the 
midst of a very large Punic population whose Language 
had over- 


r. Cf. Furst, Geschichte des Karaerthums and the Jewish Chronicles. 


2, In the Hebrew texts of the Middle Ages, we find some 
legends and misunderstood traditions relating to these tribes. 


3. Cf. Monceaux, Hist. lit. etc., I, 3-4. 
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lived under Roman and Christian domination, there's no doubt 
that they spoke the Hebrew-Phoenician language until the 
Arab invasion, while the Jews on the coast tended to speak 
Latin. 


The Punic populations, driven inland and still 
disappearing before the Muslim invasion, having renounced 
paganism, had to merge with Jewish and Christian tribes. 


The location, in the Nedromah region, of the Jewish tradi- 
tions that Basset rightly considers to predate Islam, and 
which are nothing more than a repetition of the Jewish and 
Libo-Phoenician legends of the 1st century, tells us about 
the path followed by the tradition of Palestinian origins 
in the Maghreb, and its role in the African settlement 
through the arrival of fugitives from Cyrenaic Libya. 


The Talmudic data cited above allows us to trace the 

origin of the legends studied by 

Mr. Basset to a time before the establishment 

of the Judeo-Libyan tribes in the Maghreb, and to specify 
the date and location of this establishment, as well as its 
origins, 


In his learned study, M. Basset, while leaving out the 
Oulad Haroun tribe, cites that of the Oulad Ichou', 


1. CF, Mommsen and Marquardt, Ant. rom. IX, For the Nefouca, cf. 

Ibn Khaldun on the influence of Hebrew-Phoenician words on Arab dialects 
of Africa. Cf. among others the learned study by M. Cler- mont-Ganneau 
(Recueil d'archéologie orientale, III, 93). To all this must be added what 
follows on Ichou', as well as the form Mazir or Mazer supplied by the 
Nefouca, a tribe of Jewish origin, instead of Amazigh (cf. above) and the 
name Abraham, which the Zenata pronounced, according to Ibn Khaldoun, 
Berham and not Ibrahim, 


2, CE. Basset, Nédromak et les Traras, in the introduction and from p. 
209 onwards. 
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Hebrew or Punic form of the name YW, ‘Isa in Arabic, 
which rules out the hypothesis of an Arab invention, 


Further proof of the antiquity of this story is provided 
by the existence of Sidi Oucha or Youcha son of Noun, in 
the territory of the Beni Ménir, whose qoubba is venerated 
by Jews and Muslims alike. 


Now, as M. Basset has sufficiently demonstrated, the 
veneration of a prophet's tomb common to all three reli- 
monotheistic religions first came from the Jews, then from 
the Christians (although the second degree is not necessary), 
then from the Muslims. It passed from the former to the 
latter, either directly or through the intermediary of the 
latter. 


Through the settlement of Jews or Judaizing tribes in 

In the region of Nedromabh, the epic hero of the Jews and 
their Libo-Phoenician neighbors also settled here, from where 
his cult spread to the coast. The Nedromabh region thus 
became the center of Jewish settlements. 

of Berberia. The Cyrenian Jews imposed Joshua on the 
Punic-Berbers, just as their Arabian co-religionists in 

turn imposed Ishmael on the Arabs of Yemen. 


As for the legends about the wars Joshua is said to have waged 
made in Africa, have survived the Jewish tribes themselves, 

as told by the nomads of Nedromah in ancient times, and heard 
by Jewish travellers in the Middle Ages from the Jews of 
Agadir, 

we see it repeated today with a few variations by the Jews 

of Tlemcen'. Perhaps the future will shed light on the 
origins of Joshua's qoubba, which could be the tomb of a 
Jewish leader or the sanctuary of the god Touch. 


Another legend of the same origin, linked to the 


x. Cf. Cap de Noun near Ceuta and its legends (quoted by M. 
Basset). 


2. Cf. Basset, ouv, cité and the relations of Benjamin IT, the Jewish 
traveler of the x1x® century. 


ARCI. MAROC. 26 
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The story of Joshua, which is often associated with that of 
Moses, already appears in the Koran and is also loca- lized 
in the Tlemcen’ region. In the various variants in 
circulation in Tlemcen and even Ceuta, it refers to a 
miraculous fish, eaten by Moses and Joshua before their 
arrival in Gibraltar, which, when resuscitated, gave rise 
to a species of fish that Moroccan Jews call "Moses' fish? 


Mr. Basset's lengthy treatment of the legendary cycle 
surrounding the fish indicates that the source of this 
legend eludes him. It probably owes its origin 

to the etymological value of the word, which means 
"fish" in both Hebraic-Phoenician and Assyrian; it's 
even the name of the letter 3 noun, which means "fish". 


The patronymic name of Joshua fired the imagination of the 
Orient and gave rise to the legends about Joshua and the 
fish, which once again prove the antiquity of this cult in 
Morocco. 


It follows from the above that, even at the time of the 

establishment of Christianity in Central Africa, the 

interior of the Maghreb, and more particularly the Aures, 

was already being inhabited, 

the Djurdjura and Atlas mountains, right up to the Rif, would have been populated by 


a half-nomadic population, mixed with Punic and Berber 
elements of the Jewish religion. 


The first managers of these populations came from 

of eastern Libya and Cyrenaica, following in the footsteps 
of the Loua or Louata, and preceding the invasion of the 
Zenata. 


These warlike Jewish populations, imbued with Hellenistic 
ideas, are increasingly detached from Judaism tra- 


1. CF, Basset, ibidem. 


2, Cf. Koran, XXI, 87, 95 is a word of non-Arabic origin, We will deal 
with this legend, as well as some others relating to biblical people, in 
a special study. 
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ditional and profess a more or less altered Mosaicism that 
revolves around the cult of Joshua, who has since become 
the epic hero and religious patron saint of the Maghreb, 
and is now firmly established in the Nedromah region. 


Only the existence of numerous Jewish populations 
assimilated to the Berbers of the interior can explain the 
warlike and special character that the Jews of the Maghreb 
revealed at the beginning of Islam, in contrast to 
everything we know about the rabbinical communities of 
the litto- ral, as well as the particular extension of 
schisms in Morocco. 


This established fact of the parallel presence of two 
distinct fractions of Judaism in Africa will guide us in 
our subsequent research on Moroccan Jews from the 
establishment of Christianity until after the Arab 
conquest. 


VE 


At the same time as Judaism was being weakened by the 

resurgence of Christianity and its predominance in Roman 

Africa, it was gaining strength in the extreme Maghreb and 

in the mountainous massifs of Mauritania. 

nie. In fact, it was from this period onwards that Moroccan 
Judaism, in the broadest sense of the term, tended 

in the North African region, and that it is becoming 

already the ethnic and social character that will distinguish the 


Moroccan Jews from all their co-religionists. 


On the one hand, there were the Palestinian-Roman Jews, 
lightly mixed with Hellenistic elements, who resided in 
Roman cities and seaside towns. They continued to 
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maintain commercial and religious relations with their 
brothers in Europe, and especially with those in Spain, 
whose fate seems to have been closely Linked with that of 
their co-religionists on the Moroccan coast. 


On the other hand, it was the Djeraoua, or the Libo- 

Phoenician tribe of the D4 "proselyles" or "foreigners", who, 
with the help of their ancient Cyrenaican neighbors, 
descendants of the Aourir'i, occupied the inaccessible region 
of PAu- rès. They thus dominated the southern Maghreb, while 
another tribe deeply influenced by 

the Néfoucca family, whose Berber origins are unquestionable, 
broke away from their former co-religionists and 

remained in Ifrikiah without crossing the border into Mauri- 
tania. This arrival in the Maghreb of a new element, relatively 
civilized and well organized both nationally and religiously, is 
the only explanation for the war declared on the 

Romans by the tribes of the Aurés in 258-259: it was the 

the first organized Berber war, and no longer of the 

earlier razzia character’. 


Protected by the mountains, the Djeraoua or foreigners, 
whose name, by its meaning and location, reminds us 
Singularly of the Chaouia of our day*, formed a 
dominant element that took advantage of every 
opportunity to make their presence felt. 

opportunity to inflict defeat on the Romans and spread 
Judaism, 


However, the Mediouna of the Nedromah region seem to 
have remained, until the time of the Muslim invasion, 
the vanguard of the Jewish populations who, in the 
course of the rv° century, pushed towards the West. 


In fact, this region was only occupied by the Romans for some time. 
r. On the character of this war, see M. Cagnat, L'Armée romaine 


d'Afrique, pp. 53 and 58. 
~ 2. Cf. our II, p. 358. 
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later and remained accessible to Jewish settlement until 
the rve century. The establishment of Joshua's cult in 
this very country, where his qoubba and the traditions 
brought by the ancient Cyrenians from the East are also 
located, indicates a point of departure in the expansion 
of Judaism on the Occi- dent side. 


The two regions of the Aurés and Tlemcen, with the 
Djeraoua and Mediouna, became hotbeds of insurgency and 
effervescence against the Romans first, then the Greeks 
and Vandals. 


On the other hand, the Tlemcen region, and in particular 
the present-day Beni Ménir, which was more accessible to 
outside contacts, served as a base for the expansion of the 
Jews themselves, and for the spread of the cult 
associated with Joshua and the Jewish wars. This cult 
spread as far as the Ocean, and even as far as Spain, where 
we 

The migrations of the Jewish tribes are thus personified in 
the story of the conquest of the land by Joshua's Israelites, 
whose 

progressed towards the West, as the cult was 

the Jewish tribes were advancing on their own. 


As for the Jews of Spain, their commercial and religious 
relations with Morocco can be traced back to the 1st 
century. A law enacted by the Visigoth kings of Spain in 
favor of the Jews confirmed their right to sail between 
Spanish ports and those in Africa. And let's not forget the 
decisions of the Councils of Elvira in 343 and 320, in 
which the bishops of Spain and Africa took measures against 
the influence of Judaism and its propaganda. 

in these countries. 


Certain documents tell us about the professions practiced 

by the Jews of this period. They were engaged in 
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viticulture, plantations, industry, warehousing, shipping and 
trade in general. 


This state of affairs was not to change much after the 
official establishment of Christianity in Africa. 


It can be assumed, however, that as Christianity triumphed 
in the Roman cities of Mauritania, the situation of the 
Jews, as elsewhere, became rather precarious. A document 
dating from the end of the 1st century mentions, in the 
first half of that century, a synagogue built on the ruins 
of a pagan temple in Tipasa and transformed into a church, 
and this fact should probably not be considered 
exceptional*. 


There's every reason to believe, however, that in Tingitan 
Mauritania itself, the slower progress of Christianity was 
less harmful to the Jews. With its Punic population still 
pagan, with its mountainous massifs and 

the desert oases where Greco-Roman domination could not 
reach, this province offered a favorable terrain for the 
concentration of Jewish and Judaizing elements, 


We don't need to dwell here on the legislation of exclusion 
inaugurated against Jews as soon as Christianity took root 
in the provinces of the empire. 


Constantine was quite tolerant towards them. 

at the beginning of his conversion: he did not deprive them of 
their civil and religious rights, and even forbade summoning 
them to court on feast days and Saturdays. Subject to the same 
curial duties as other citizens, they were not to be troubled 
or harassed in the exercise of their religion, and could even 
own slaves. But towards the end of his reign, the civil 
situation of the Jews worsened, and the fanaticism of the 
clergy got the better of political tolerance. 


1. Graetz, p. Go-70, citing Lex Visigothorum, 1, XII, t, IIS, $6. 
2. Cf. Monceaux, ibidem; Leclercg, L'Afr. chrét. 1, 94. 
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The synagogues of Carthage and many others are given over 

to the fanaticism of Christian crowds, who sack them and 
turn them into churches'. Repeated restrictions show the 
jealousy of priests exasperated by the vitality of 

Judaism. In 336, two posters were put up in public squares 
in Carthage and probably in other African cities. One of 
them 

was designed to protect Jewish converts to Christianity from 
mistreatment by their former co-religionists. The other 
forbade Jews to circumcise their slaves, even non-Christians. 
Constance forbade 


marriages between Christians and Jews, and prohibited Jews 
from owning Christian slaves. Christians who prayed in 
synagogues were punished by confiscation of their property, 


These measures and the growing fanaticism of believers 
and clergy must have significantly weakened Judaism. 


We know that towards the end of the 1st century the Jews 
avoided any opportunity to argue with the Christians and even 
to give their opinion on biblical questions, so much so that 
Christian authors absorbed in the internal quarrels between 
Catholics and Donaticians rarely mention 

the Jews in their writings °. 


Nevertheless, for the rest of the Jews in Carthage 
the Diaspora a well-known city, judging by the Targum* and 
the frequent references to it in Jewish texts of the time. 


It even seems that a Jewish community was flourishing 
near Hammam Lif in the Phoenician city of 


r. See Mauritania above, ch. 1x. For details: Graetz, IV, Cahen, op. 
cit., 19-20; Monceaux, R, d. ét. j , et. cit. 


2. Leclereq, ibidem, IT, 97. 


3. Targum, Aramaic version of the Bible, which translates WW's 
name "Carthage" oanp and more rarely NIOD. 
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Tunis, where some texts place a lst-century Talmudic 
doctor, Rabbi Macharchiet. 


Morocco itself is said to have preserved the memory of 
doctors and pious men from this period, but identifying 
them would require special study. 


Palestinian influence disappeared, however, from 

The abolition of the privileges of the patriarchs of 
Tiberias and the decline of the Talmudic schools of 
Galilee, which had been decisively damaged by the rigors 
of Christian domination, meant that from then on, 
religious activity was centralized in the schools of Soura 
and Poumpadouta*. 


IX 


The economic and material situation of Jews under 
Christian rule does not seem to have changed much in 
Africa. 


1, Babylonian Talmud, Jebumoth 21 b, where Rabbi NW is mentioned) 

who sent a message to the Babylonian doctor Rabbi Papa. The ori- 

of this scholar is given in the unknown city N1307, however the 

Youhassin de Zacouto (ed. Philippovsky, p. 29), reads NOT "Tunisia". 
However, the existence of a Phoenician colony of this name is 

confirmed by 

Mercier (ouv. cit., Ep.) and by a text of the Sifri (13 st.) whose redaction 
goes back to the first centuries, where it speaks about things coming from 
of Berberia, Tunisia and Mauritania; however, some authors, including 

Lévy in his dictionary, believe this to be an interpolation, 


2. Zacouto's Youhassin quotes an ancient author who mentions the Maghreb 
as one of the countries that sent the annual tribute to baby- lonian 
schools, 
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The Jews, who were numerous in the smaller centers, grouped 
together above all in the maritime towns and major 
commercial centers, where they could pursue their 
commercial activities with greater security. Precise 
information on Jewish trade and industry becomes 
increasingly abundant from the end of the 1st century 
onwards. The role played by Jews from Africa in trade 
relations with Europe and even Asia even takes on 
such importance that it's hard not to see them as the 
successors, if not often the descendants, of the 
Phoenicians. 


We know nothing in particular about the commercial activity 
of the Jews of Lixus. On the other hand, Jewish authors of 
the Middle Ages always considered the city of Ceuta, or 
Septa-Sabta, to be one of the most ancient cities in the 
Semitic world, and we know of the remains of a 

influence. On the other hand, traces of the slave trade 
practised by Jews in Europe can be found in most of the 
legislation of ancient Europe, tan- 

talmudic texts refer to merchandise from Berberia and Libya 
in Asia! 


This commercial activity of the Jews takes us back to the 


Punic centers of Mauritania, whose communities, resistant to 
Christianity and intimately linked to the Jews by language 
and social status, eventually merged with the latter. At the 
end of the fourth century, when St. Augustine was fiercely 
attacking the Judaizing Caelicolae sect that sought to 

to establish a synthesis between Jewish monotheism and the 
celestial goddess of the Phoenicians, marks the 

transitional stage for this religious and social 
transformation. If the constitu- 


1. Cf. Talmud, Bekoroth, for donkeys from Libya; 
in the Sifri and Midrasvh there is mention of birds and pro-peas. 


berber venance, 
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tion of 423 states that there are no longer any pagans in 
Africa, this is probably because the many half-pagan sects 
preferred to join Judaism. 


The Manichaeans themselves, to escape the perse- cutions 
of Catholicism, preferred to confuse themselves with 
pagans and Jews*. 


These religious and also material successes of the African 
Jews, who dominated navigation and trade, seem to have 
Augustine, as can be seen from the following passage 
borrowed from his Alercalions. 


I am neither a slave nor a servant of the Christians," says 
the synagogue, "since my sons have not been taken prisoner, 
since instead of having them wear irons and other marks of 
servitude, they are allowed the freedom to sail and trade. 


The pious bishop of Hippo consoled himself by thinking 
of the political abasement of the Jews’. 


"You are obliged," replies the Church, "to pay tribute to 
the Christians; a Jew cannot lay claim to the empire or 
become a count or governor of a province; he cannot enter 
into 

the Senate nor be part of the militia. They are not even 
received at good tables; and if he retains the means of 
to earn his living, it's only to prevent him from 
starving." 


However, Saint Augustine himself was to witness 


of the Vandal conquest of Africa and the rise of Judaism 
in Africa, thanks to the tolerance of the conquerors "who 
were only angry at the Catholics and saw the Jews as 
their natural allies. 


In Spain, as in Africa, the Vandal kings prote- 
the free exercise of Jewish worship and abolished the res- 


1. Cf, Leferre, Hist, du Christ. en Afrique, etc., p. 110 and 
294. 9, CF, Cahen, ibidem, p. 20. 
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trictions that weighed on its followers'. Under the tolerant 
rule of the Vandals, the expansion of Judaism in Africa 
resumed to such an extent that Saint Augustine, worried by 
its progress and judging Catholicism threatened, published a 
treatise Against the Jews", 


This state of affairs seems to have continued 

throughout the Vandals' rule, if we judge from other 
polemical writings directed 

against Jews and Judaizers. Conceived in general terms, 
they contain little historical information, such as the 
treatise Against the Jews by Veicanius, bishop of Castellum 
in Mauritania, and the opuscule entitled 

Ad Vigelium episcopum de judaica incredulitate and 
dedicated to Vigilus, bishop of Thapus, by a certain 
Celsius, at the end of the 5th century*. 


These controversies and the measures taken by the Church 
against Judaism show how active Jewish propaganda was at 
the time, especially in Mauritania. 


So it's not surprising to see Judaism growing stronger in 
the interior among the half-nomadic tribes and 


r. Cf. Graetz, V, p. 72. 


>The bishop of Hippo, who frequently quotes Jewish communities 

of Africa, among others those of Simitu {Chemtou) in Numidia and who sees 
with emotion their successes eonfie us his grievances in the following 
terms: 


"Christians are not afraid to call themselves Israelites; they regard as 
their ancestors those prophets and patriarchs whom we 


They are in honourable company with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, David and 
Solomon, etc., Judaizers were not rare, even among the Christians of 
Africa. Like the Jews, they continued to believe in the virtue of the law 
and in the forces of nature, capable by itself of accomplishment. 


Cf, Lefcrre, ihidem. 


3, Monceaux, study cited, p. 26. 
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even to the coast. Indeed, the desert tribes, who at first 
looked favorably on Vandal domination and alliance, took 
advantage of its weakening to break away from the northern 
empire altogether. 


In 483, the Aurés declared itself independent. 


A little later, under the impetus of the Zenata 
migrations, certain fractions of the dissident Jewish and 
Christian tribes united with the Aouriri spread as far as 
the Tell and the Atlas. However, Cyrenaica, devastated at 
the beginning of the Christian era, took advantage of this 
state of affairs to become covered with important Jewish 
and even Samaritan colonies, more or less independent, such 
as the town of 

of Borion quoted by Procopius. 


The region of the Médiouna, a Jewish tribe settled around 
Tlemcen, stretches all the way to the coast, and a clear 
clue 

on the expansion of other Jewish tribes towards the 
Maghreb el-Aqça and as far as the Ocean'. In the first half 
of the 5th century, St. Augustine (d. 431) visited the town 
of Tigidis on several occasions, and several of its bishops 
were among his friends. However, in none of his writings 
does he mention a monument linked to the tradition of the 
Canaanites and the wars of Joshua, a tradition that the 
bishop of Hippo knew very well and cited in his works of 
biblical exegesis. 


On the other hand, at the time of the conquest of Africa by 
the Byzantines, i.e. around 535, this tradition was already 
known on the coast and particularly in Tigidis. Procopius 
that the Phoenicians, who built a 

the town of Tigidis, no doubt to defend themselves against 
the Berbers, and who still spoke Phoenician, had erected two 
white stone columns near a fountain, with the following 
inscription 


r. CF. further on, t. If, ch. mu. 
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inscription in Phoenician: "We are those who were driven 
out of their country by Joshua the thief, son of Noun! 


This inscription, whose existence is confirmed by 

another source from almost the same period, must be 

to the successive invasion of the coast by inland Judeo- 
Berber tribes, regarded by the Punic citizens of the 
maritime cities as mere brigands, of whom Joshua became the 
persistent incarnation. For our 

The Tigidis entry is of vital interest: 

Its first appearance coincides with the expansion of the 
Berbers from PAurés to the coast, which can be dated 

between 483 and 533. As this latter limit was naturally too 
far back, the definitive establishment of Jewish tribes in 
the Maghreb el-Aqca and as far as the Ocean 

and the Djera dynasty, the ancestor of the Cahena would thus 
date back to the most favourable period for the expansion of 
a half-Berber element, i.e. to that of the Vandal domi- 
nation. 


With the penetration of the southern tribes, the cult of 
Joshua, and probably also the stories of the miraculous 
fish, became established in Ceuta and the surrounding area. 
Punic dominated 


1. Procopius, De bello vandal, Il, 13, 17; cf, Marcus, Hist. des Van- 
dales, p. 236; see the legend of this inscription above, ch. u, 


2. Gf. Graetz, v. I, p. 10 (Hebrew ed. by Sokolof), 


3, Cf. Basset, op. cit. Despite the criticisms of some historians, the 
existence of this inscription cannot be doubted, 

If, moreover, we take our own view of the migration of Judaism to Africa, 
this legend seems the logical consequence of the evolution of the cult of 
Joshua through the earlier centuries of Islam, 


h. Ceuta or NDAD "city of the Sabbath" is considered by medieval 

Jewish chroni- cists to have been built by Shem, son of Noah, 

just like Jalfa and some of the ancient Phoenician cities of the Christian and 
Muslim Middle Ages. As for the Sabbatical river 

pon mentioned by Mr. Basset, we'll come back to it later, 
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was still born in this maritime province, and the 
etymological value of the word roun or fish has not failed 
to capture the popular imagination. Even more 
characteristically, another very old legend, which is part 
of the legendary cycle of the ten dispersed tribes or of 

the Sabbatical river separating these tribes from the rest 
of Judaism, has since been identified with the Ouddi Sebt 

of the Maghreb. A legend that places Africa 

el finally in the Maghreb and the oases of the Sahara, the 
survivors of the ten ancient tribes of the North Palestinian 
kingdom goes back to the iv° century, when it was formulated 
by a doctor in the Talmud:. It eventually led to the curious 
adventures of the famous 10th-century traveller Eldad the 
Danite, and to a whole body of midrashic and rabbinic 
literature which, it should be said in passing, generally 
regards the legendary tribes as unorthodox. As we shall see 
in the second part of this study, 


parts of this literature are linked to the independent, warlike 


tribes of the desert, which have sprung up 

The Jews of the Maghreb coast were so different in their 
morals and beliefs from the peaceful, orthodox Jews who 
populated the towns on the coast. 


It even seems that one of the reasons for the enthusiasm 
professed by Diaspora Jews about the appearance of these 
unknown and distant brothers was the tribes' relentless 
fight against Judaism's age-old enemy: Edom or Greco-Roman 
domination. The Jewish tribes 

had repeatedly demonstrated their hostility to her, most 
recently by fighting Belisarius with the Vandals (534)2. 


1. Cf. above, ch. v. 


2. CF. Basset, ouv, cité, XII-XV ct Kitab el- Adouani, trans. 


p. 163. 


Feraud, 


. 3. Cf. Cazés, Essai sur l'hist, des Israélites en Tunisie, p. 39. 


QT 
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In 535, the Greeks took control of Africa, and their first 
concern was to usher in an era of religious persecution 
against the Jews and the numerous sects of all kinds. 
Justinian's edicts of 535 assigned the Jews to the Arians, 
Donatists and pagans. Their synagogues were transformed 
into churches; their worship was outlawed and religious 
gatherings were forbidden'. On the emperor's orders, the 
Samaritans and Christians were forcibly converted. 

Jews from the independent town of Borion on the border of 
Cyrenaica, although they claim to have settled there 
since the time of King Solomon. 


A little later, Ferrandus, deacon of the Church of 
Carthage, cited in his collection of ecclesiastical 
regulations several canons from councils concerning Jews 
and Judaizers. These rigors, followed by the devastation 
wrought by war, and Africa so ravaged that one was 
surprised, says Procopius, to meet a single man on a long 
journey, caused many Jewish refugees to flee to the Berbers 
of the mountain ranges and the Ocean*. While this may have 
led to the formation of new Jewish tribes among the 
Berbers, it should not be assumed, as some authors claim, 
that Judaism almost disappeared from the North African 
coast", La résistance de lélé- 


1. Monceaux, op. ctt., I. 
2, CF, Monceaux, R, d. et, j., et. cit. 
3. Cf. Leclercq, L'Afrique chrélienne, Il, 298. 
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such was the Jewish mentality that the Byzantines 

themselves eventually relaxed their strictness towards it 

regard. Towards the end of the vi' century, Emperor Maurice forbade 
to convert the Jews by force and had them return their 

synagogues, forbidding them only to build new ones. 


Pope Gregory the Great himself set an example of broad 
tolerance in favor of the different communi- 


Jewish communities and, as M. Monceaux believes, it was 
probably the same in Africa. 


As for Tingitane Mauritania, where Judaism seems to have 
been particularly concentrated under the van- dal 
domination and where, even at the time of Justinian, there 
were only 

few Christians, the 5th and 6th centuries seem to have been 
particularly favourable to the development of Judaism in 
this country. 


Even in areas occupied by the Greeks, persecution never 
seems to have disturbed this last refuge for non-Catholic 
cults. On the contrary, under Byzantine rule, the region 
occupied by present-day Morocco offered a safe haven for 
Jews expelled from Spain by the fanaticism of the Visigoths. 
If certain authors are to be believed', some of the African 
Jews followed the expelled Vandals to Spain*. Under the 
reign of Theudis, the Jews of Spain and the provinces of the 
African city annexed to the latter country enjoyed full 
tolerance. 


However, in 589 Morocco received a large number of Jewish 
refugees persecuted by the Visigoth king. 


r. Monceaux, idem. 
2, Gazés, idem. 


3. Leclercq, op. cit., 247. 
4. Graetz, V, p. 72, 
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In 612-615, under the reign of Sisébot, Spanish Jews, 
forced to convert or leave the country, crossed part of the 
Strait and settled en masse in Morocco. 


During the reign of Swintla (621-631), however, this law 
was abolished and a large number of refugees returned to 
Spain, but only to suffer further persecution. 

tion in 638-642, when King Chintila renewed the Sisébot 
edicts", 


The Latter period coincides with the Zenata invasions of 
the Maghreb, which shook Morocco, weakened Byzantine 
domination in the country and, above all, led to the 
collapse of the Roman Empire. 


Since 619, and put it in a state of anarchy*. 


Taking advantage of these events and forced under pressure 
of the Zenata to advance towards the West, certain fractions 
of the Djeraoua and Médiouna, swollen with refugees from 
Spain and probably also fugitives from the other Byzantine 
provinces of Africa, settled definitively in Tingitane 
Mauritania. These Jews became 

numerous and powerful enough towards the end of the vir? 
century to mount an insurrection in 693 against the 
Visigoths of 


Spain. 


The mention of an insurrection by the Jews of Spain with the 

help of the Jews and Moors of Africa, which brings the story 

of the Jews under Christian rule to a close, brings us back 

to 

to the question of the Jewish tribes of the Maghreb at the time of 
the Muslim invasion. 


Christianity had continued to make considerable progress as far 
as the Aurés, where the Zenata tribes established under 
Diocletian appear to have professed the Christian religion. 


1. Ibid. 


2. On the wars waged by fractions of the Zenata who arrived from the 
East under Diocletian, see Cagnat, ouv, cite. 


3. CF. Basset, op. cit. in Introduction, 
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The conversion of the Aouraba confederation took place 
under the reign of Diocletian. Around 619, Christianity 
gained ground in the south of Tlemcen, although with the 
exception of the coastal zone, Christian influences were 
never felt towards the West". 


Many traditions and historical clues, as well as numerous 
funerary monuments hidden throughout the 

the Maghreb, and which are still waiting to be identified, 
demonstrate the importance of Judaism in pre-Islamic times 
in the interior of Morocco, from the Fez region 


and the Ocean to the desert Ksours*. Archaeology has not 
yet yielded much. We do, however, have some precise 
indications as to the location of ancient Jewish 
traditions and the importance of Moroccan Judaism around 
the middle of the 5th century, when its followers dared to 
think about conquering Spain against the Goths to avenge 
the persecutions they had endured. 

by their co-religionists on the peninsula®. 


The city of Ceuta seems to us to have been the main 

center of relations between Spanish and Palestinian-Roman 
Jews and the half-Berber tribes of the interior. The name 
Noun, which later became Noah, is still applied to 

a cape near this town, where a qoubba dedicated to Noun, 
Joshua's father, is even shown. From Ceuta, these traditions 
eventually crossed the Strait with the Berbers to gain a 
foothold in certain Spanish towns. 


r. CF. Ibn Khaldoun, ibidem, 1, 212. Leclercq, ouv, cité, IE, 296. 


2. Cf. Basset, op. cit, VIII and 194, who cites the tomb of Sidi Ya'koub 
d'Askrou near Fès; see Léon l'Africain, IT, 139, who cites the region of Noun 
near the Ocean; and Hebraic and Judeo-Arabic traditions from the Middle Ages. 
l 


3. Basset, ibidem, according to the Spanish historians he cites, Cf. our 
study, § H, p. 353. 
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Thanks to Ibn Khaldun's data, we are able to pre- 

The Arab author cites several African tribes as professing 
Judaism before the Muslim invasion. Such were the Nefouca, a 
tribe whose Berber genealogy is beyond doubt. They belonged to 
the eldest branch of the Loua or Louata tribe, which has 

never left Ifrikiah. 


Another Jewish tribe of undisputed Berber origin is the 
Médiouna. Deeply penetrated by Christianity, it occupied 

the Tlemcen region and dominated thanks to its 

geographical location between Morocco and the 

Mediterranean. 

and the Eastern Maghreb. The latter is undoubtedly the reason, 
as well as to relations with the coast and the possible 
presence of Jews in the Berber city of Agadir and even in 
Tlemcen, that we must attribute the localization of the 

Joshua cult in this region at a very early date. 


The large Djeraoua tribe of Libo-Phoenician origin, 
strongly mixed with Cyrenian Jewish blood, continued to 
predominate in the Aurés region until the Arab conquest. 


However, most of the tribes of the Jewish religion had 
inhabited the Maghreb el-Aqca for a long time, or at least 
Since the domination of the Vandals. 

Behloula, Riata, Fazaz and Fendeloua. The fact 

that Berber genealogists are silent on their origins 
shows us that all these tribes, like the Dje- 

raoua, were Jewish refugees who eventually formed tribes and 
drew closer to the Berbers, without however completely 
departing from traditional Judaism. These 

tribes, as indicated by the location of Jewish legends and 
information from Arab historians, were spread across the 
plains of the Tell and as far as the Rif, while the Zenata 
and Bergouata occupied the plateaus. 

of present-day Morocco. 
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For the history of Moroccan Jewry, it is important to 
study the subsequent destinies of all these tribes, even 
of the Aurés, since its remains were to have been 

later rejected towards the Atlas, after the Muslim 
invasion. 


The Djeraoua thus spread to Morocco and even Spain, 
while the remnants of the Médiouna from the Tlemcen 
region reappeared a few centuries later between Fez and 
Sefrou', 


However, the most interesting for us are the Jewish 

tribes of Morocco itself, who, as all indications 

suggest 

believe, and especially the fact of the insurrection meditated against 
Spain, had re-established relations with the Jews of 

the coast and with those expelled from the Peninsula prior to 

the Muslim invasion, and had never strayed far from the 

the rest of Judaism. 


In the Jewish-backed revolt against Idris, we find traces 
of the Fazaz and other Moroccan tribes. 


Whatever the case, it remains certain that on the eve of 
the Muslim Pin- vasion, Jewish influence gained ground in 
the Aurès and Atlas regions in a very noticeable way. The 
weakening of Byzantine authority and the 


The final disappearance of paganism seems to have 
particularly favored the predominance of Judaism. All 

that was needed was a capable organizer or leader, as 

the Kahina had become, to organize a Judeo-Berber empire 
out of the debris of FPancien. 

Greco-Roman empire. The whole of West Africa, deeply imbued 
with a Jewish influence, spurred on by the sword of the 
ancient warriors of Cyrenaica and the subdued battles 
between the two kingdoms, was transformed into a Jewish 
empire. 


1. 400 years later, we find a town called Djeraoua near Fez, 
2. Cf, Ibn. Khaldoun, Hist. des Berbéres, I, 250. 
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united against the Romans, grouped around the cult of 
Joshua, which replaced the ancient pagan cults, was 
animated by a fierce hatred of the Byzantine masters, 
uniting all but the orthodox Christians, civilized and 
nomadic Jews, Tell and desert Berbers, remnants of the 
Punic populations and even dissident Christian sects. 


Already emboldened by the growing success of Judaism and 
hatred of Catholicism, angered by the persecutions endured 
by their brothers in Spain, the Jewish tribes of Maghreb 
el-Agqca spread across the plains of Tell 

and the coast, and which had become particularly numerous 
thanks to the settlement of Spanish refugees in the 
Christian cities of the coast, were planning to strike a 
blow against Catholic Christianity and to undertake the 
conquest of the great peninsula. A fatal invasion, more 
terrible than that of the nomads themselves, more cruel 
than anything that had preceded it in Africa, more 
enduring than Punic and Greco-Roman domination, came to 
deal the final blow to all the rivalries between Jews and 
Christians, Berbers and Greco-Romans, and ended up with 
wipe out the last vestiges of Christianity by setting a new 
course for Judaism in Africa... 


(To be continued.) Nahum SLOUSCHZ. 
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MOROCCAN JEWS FROM THE ARAB INVASION TO THE 
PERSECUTION OF THE ALMOHADES (1146). 


We have seen how the Jewish population of Mau- ritania had 
grown considerably and how it had found the means to 

develop since the domi- nation of the Vandals. Despite the 
assertion of some authors that a certain number of Jews 
followed the Vandals in their exile to Spain, and that all 
those who remained in the country had a great deal to gain 
from their exile, it is clear that the Jewish population 

of Mau- ritania grew considerably and found ways to expand 
Since the domination of the Vandals. 

suffered from Byzantine intolerance, there's every reason to 
believe that both elements of the Jewish population of Mauri- 
tania Tingitana were little affected by the persecutions. 


If in the eastern provinces of North Africa the 

entire towns on the coast were in Jewish hands, such as the 
town of Borion in Procopius' time and the fortress of Bizerte 
which was said to have been commanded 'by a Jew during the 
Arab invasion', their influence was to be exerted 


t. El-Kairouani, p. 42. This author claims to have heard 

that a Jew had once commanded at Ben-Zert. After the conquest of the 
city, the inhabitants of the surrounding area, to punish the Jewish 
townspeople for the in- 
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even more freely in the regions of present-day Morocco that 
were generally exempt from Greek domination. 


The religious persecutions resumed by the Byzantines, far 

from reaching the inland tribes, had the following effect 
exasperate pagans and Jews, as well as Christian sectarians. 
and ended up undermining Byzantine domination in most parts of 
Africa. 


Ibn Khaldoun ' attests that the "great nation of the Jewish 
religion", whose origins we studied in the first part of 
our work, in particular the Djeraoua, composed of 

of numerous tribes, continued to inhabit "“Ifrikia and the 
Maghreb in almost absolute independence”. 


Firmed up in the Aurés, where they organized themselves 

solidly and appointed a king at a time that roughly 

corresponds to the period of Vandal domination, since the 

same au- teur counts eight generations from Guera or 

Djeraou, 

ancestor of the Kahena, who flourished in the vin" century, the Dje- 
raoua stretched as far as the coast and the far West. 


"Long before the first appearance of Islam in Africa, the 
Djeraoua distinguished themselves by their power and the 
number of their warriors. They showed an apparent 
submission to the Franks established in the cities, and to 
to remain in possession of the open country, they lent them 
the support of their weapons at every requisition." 


Under these conditions, it is only natural that the Byzan- 

tins did not dare to bring religious persecution to the bosom of 
these precious allies, and that they had to, if not recognize, at 
least tolerate the successive occupation of the open country. 

by these infidels: this last fact explains the influence 

of Judaism continuing its march consecutively to that of 

the Djeraoua on the httoral side. 


solence their town had shown in its heyday, choose Saturday as their 
market day. 
1. Hist. des Berbéres, t. IL; p. 192. 
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Historians tell us that around 574, Gasmoul, king of the 
Aurès, seized a large part of the Maghreb and, taking 
advantage of the empire's weakness, designated fixed abodes 
for the nomadic Berber tribes of the Maghreb. 


At that time, the Zenata had not yet left their encampments 
in Ifrikya to penetrate the Maghreb; the tribes we're going 
to find settled in the Moroccan provinces at the time of the 
Arab invasion had therefore been there at least since 574. 


The Médiouna, for example, continued for a long time to 
occupy the north-east of Tlemcen alongside 

of the Beni-Ifren, the founders of the latter town: while the 
Moroccan tribes of the Fazaz, Behloula, Fendeloua and Riata, 
formed before this date, settled definitively in the regions 
that bore their names, the Beni-Ifren, the founders of the 
latter town, settled definitively in the regions that bore 
their names. 

names that have been preserved long after the 

populations themselves have disappeared. 


Are these tribes to be seen as fractions of the Dje- raoua 
assimilated to the Jews of the coast, having escaped the 
frequent persecutions and devastation of the coastline by 
the multiple wars that ravaged Africa ? 


The fact remains that, apart from the Médiouna, given as 
the descendants of the Beni-Fatan family, the Berber origin 
of most of these tribes is not even known to Ibn Khaldun; 
on the other hand, we find in the regions occupied by the 
said tribes a number of 

towns and castles, indicating their sedentary nature: 
Finally, we'll mention the presence of the last pagans and 
Christians alongside these Jews, in these same regions. 


1. Mercier, I, p. 156, after Marcelli and Travaux de l'Académie des 
Inscriptions. Cf. Leclercq, L'Afrique chrétienne, II, p. 277. The 
terrible revolt of Gasmul or Gasmoul, the great Berber chief, is 
mentioned by several Byzantine authors. 


2. With regard to the Fazaz, we note that ibn Khal- doun uses 
the term "tribes" instead of "tribes". 
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Some tribes, such as the Fendeloua and Riata, driven back 
by the Berghouata who dominated the open country in 
Byzantine times and who also betrayed their Jewish roots, 
retreated into the mountains. 


On the other hand, Morocco's trade relations with Spain 
during this period, as well as archaeological data 


the presence of Jews from the Diaspora not only in the towns 
and cities of 

the coast, but also as far as Oualihi or Volubilis and the 
of present-day Fez, in the very vicinity of the Fazaz, Beh- 
loula and Fendelaoua, with whom they could enter into 
relations and who were not to remain too far removed from 
traditional Judaism. 


The number of Jews of European origin has increased 
dramatically since 612-613", when the era of religious 
persecution began in Spain*. 


It is worth recalling in a few words the nature of these 
persecutions. 


During the reign of Visigoth king Sisibuth, the Spanish 
clergy, frightened by the progress of Jewish religious 
propaganda in the Peninsula, decided to get rid of these 
troublesome rivals for good: they were given just one year to 
renounce their religion and convert to Christianity; after 
this time, if the Jews persisted in their beliefs, they would 
be exiled after receiving 100 lashes and having their 
property confiscated. 

Ninety thousand Jews are said to have been baptized in this 
way, most of them as a matter of form; but it is clear from 
the decisions of councils that converted Jews continued to 
practice the Jewish religion in secret". 


i. Graetz gives the date Gr2-6r3, while M. Mouliéras in le Maroc 
inconnu (IF, p. 675) has 616. 


2. The persecution of 589 seems to have had no lasting effect. 


3. Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans de l'Espagne, t. WE, p. 26. 
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Under these conditions, a large number of Juils préfért- 

some to the Pyrenees, others to the other side of the strait, 
in the Maghreb el-Akça, alongside their numerous co- 
religionists living in this country. 


From this time onwards, Spanish Jews repeatedly crossed the 
Straits to seek refuge in Mauritania. Protected by the 
nobility, some of them persevered to remain in Spain as neo- 
Christians; in 642, they were even encouraged to return to 
Judaism. Ten years later, however, they were persecuted and 
expelled once again, and had to leave Spain. 


the Peninsula in 652, only to return in 652. 


The last great persecution caused by the progress of 

Judaism in Spain took place in 681, judging by the fiery 
polemics of Bishop Julian of 

Seville against the Jewish religion. The religious tenacity 
shown by the newcomers during the 

the multiple persecutions by the Visigoths contrasts sin- 
gularly with the attitude of most Judaizing Berber tribes, who 
did not always resist the shock of Is- lamism, and shows us just 
how much these Spanish refugees 

were attached to Judaism; the persecution had only made the 
stimulate their zeal. Thanks to them, Moroccan Judaism has 
been regenerated and fanatical. The number of its followers 
has also grown considerably, since the number of 

90,000 conversions in 612 alone represent only the minority 
who agreed to stay in Spain and bow to Christian demands. 


What was the way of life and the social and economic 
conditions of these former farmers, craftsmen and 
merchants stranded in such a wild country? 

as Western Mauritania had remained, and continuously 


1. For details, see Graetz, t. V, pp. 67-70 and Mouliéras, passage 
quoted. 
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1] It must be assumed that the Spanish refugees brought 
with them the civilization and culture, if not the 
language, of the Latin world, and that after the 
disappearance of the Judaic element, it was they who 
monopolized the country's industry and commerce. Settled 
among the Berbers and semi-nomadic Jews, they represented, 
like their descendants expelled from Spain a thousand years 
later, the emerging middle class. Adapting to the 
conditions of the country's primitive social life, they in 
turn organized themselves into tribes, or rather mingled 
with the surrounding tribes, without ceasing to remain a 
sedentary element organized into a religious and national 
com- munity. 


However, these refugees from a civilized country do not appear 

not having been enchanted by the rough and adventurous life they 
had to lead, they constantly aspire to return 

back to their former home, and aimed at nothing less than breaking 
the power of Christian Spain. 


In this respect, their audacious plan to take over 

with the help of their Judeo-Moorish neighbors of a country 
as well organized politically and as vast as Spain was is 
highly significant. 


An indication from Ibn Khaldun allows us to enter 

see, albeit vaguely, the situation of these Jews who took 
refuge with their Berber neighbors in the interior of 
Morocco’. This author relates that, in 807, the ground on 
which 

Idris II founded the city of Fez, which belonged to the 

Beni Borghos and Beni Khiar. Among the Beni Borghos were 

magi, Jews and Christians... The two tribes were constantly at 
war with each other. This information helps us to understand the 
role of the 

Jews in the tribes because it shows them as making 


t. Op. cit. t. IE, p. 540, 
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part of a Berber tribe, not as a separate tribe or a 
civilized, urban community. Like the Jews of the inland Rif 
and extreme Sad-Moroccan regions today, they were already 
engaged in fin- dustry, agriculture and trade among their 
neighbors. As for the name Borghos or Bourghos, it bears too 
much of a Spanish stamp for us not to be tempted to think of 
them as former inhabitants of the Peninsula, Jews, pagans or 
sectarian Christians expelled by the fanaticism of the 
Visigoths. 


Berber Jews and Paleslino-Spanish Jews came together in 
Morocco to take over the rich peninsula. 


But if certain Arab traditions are to be believed, these 
two heterogeneous elements of Jewish origin were joined, 
even before the invasion of Islam, by some fractions of the 
Jewish tribes of Yemen, who thus preceded the appearance of 
the Muslim Arabs. 


The Kitab el-Adouani' echoes traditions relating to the 
emigration of Arab Jews before the Muslim conquest of 
Africa. 


In 628, Muhammad seized the Jewish territory of Khabar in 
Yemen and ordered its inhabitants to leave Arabia. 


phete went on to Syria and Iraq, the others crossed the Red Sea 
from where, driven back by the ever-increasing flow of Touaregs 
and Lemtouna, they moved on to the oases of the Sahara, where 
they left deep traces of their past. 

before finally failing in the southern Maghreb 

el-Akça *. 


Ibn Khaldoun, for his part, attests that the Sanhadja, 
Lemtouna and Touaregs all came from Ethiopia, 


1. A. Cahen, Les Juifs dans l'Afrique seplt. p. 24-25. 
2. idem, p. 24-26. 
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However, the chronicle quoted above tells us specifically 
that the people of the Sahara attributed their origins to 
Adjadj ben Tiklan, leader of the Jews who inhabited 
Khaibar. It even seems that this was the origin of the 
Beni-abd-en-Dar Jews of the Ksours of the Western Sahara, 
whose power consisted of horses brought from Arabia. M. Le 
Chatelier comes to the same conclusions 

when the presence of Jewish influence was noted 

in West Africa, he attributes its origin to the Jewish and 
Himyarite tribes who arrived from Arabia as far away as Niger 
and the coast of the Ocean'. El-Kai- rouani says that the 
first king to reign in Tuareg desert country was the son of 
Tiklan Beouloutan °. 


This information about the first organization 
of the Sahara by the Jews are confirmed by several other 
passages in El-Kairouant and the Kartas *. 


We'll come back to this later. 


The introduction of the Arabic language and customs 

among the Jews of Morocco thus began some time before 

the Muslim conquest of the country and the arrival of 

the 

Asian Jews in their wake; these refugees from Arabia fleeing 
the prophet's sword had to bring with them a spirit of 
political and religious independence, individualism and 
hatred of Islam. 


The same was true of the notions that Arab Jews 
1. Ibidem, IF, p. 64. This fact should come as no great surprise 


if we take into account the incessant migrations of tribes from Arabia 
and Abyssinia towards the West, as far as Morocco and Sudan. Cf. 


Carette, p. 23:, and travelers’ data on the Tuareg and Peuhl. 
2. Le Chatelier, L'Islam dans l'Afrique occidentale, p. 124. 
a. P: 194. 


4. P. 164. These were precisely the Arabs of the Jewish faith who 


inhabited the area around Tecklessin as late as the x1° century, Cf. 


Gha- telier, loc. cit. 
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had preservedées on their authentic or alleged descent, 
attributing the original origin of the semi-nomadic Arab 
Jews to the twelve tribes of Israel: indeed, we're going to 
see this belief become accredited among the Maro- cain 
tribes. 


IT 


Struggles between Arabs and Berbers for supremacy in 

North Africa occupied the whole of the second half of the 
20th century. 

of the vu' century; they caused the almost total ruin of the 
barbarian coast from Tripolitania to Tangiers. 


Jews who had survived the massacres of the urban element 
found themselves obliged to leave Africa and seek refuge 
elsewhere. On the other hand, a large number of Jews of 
Egyptian and Asian origin had followed the armies of the Arab 
conquerors and were suc- cessively occupying the cities 
deserted by their Greek and Roman inhabitants'. 


Most of these newcomers to Africa were 

already highly Arabized and influenced by both Arab culture and 
the discipline of the Baby-Lonian synagogue. It was they who 
generally acted as a link between the indigenous Jews and the 
rest of the Jewish Diaspora, and as intermediaries between the 
populations of Africa and the Arab conquerors. Thus, from the 
very beginnings of Islam in Africa, local Judaism was enriched 
by a double stream of Jewish immigration: Jews of Yemenite 
origin and urban Jews from Asia, equally familiar with the Arab 
language and customs. 


Le 


1. Gf. Graetz, V, and the preface to Ibn Koreich's Rissalah, ed. by 
Bargés and Goldberg in Paris. 
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To highlight the importance of this fact, it suffices to 
specify the dates that characterize the successive conquest 
of Africa by the Arabs'. In 668, Okba ben Nale invaded 
Tripolitane. In 669, he seized Tfri- 

kia where, after the defeat of the Greeks, the Jews of the fortress 
of Benzert - today's Bizerte - put up a useless 
resistance". In the same year, Okba 

built the city of Cairouan to supplant Christian Carthage, 
and brought in a thousand Coptic and Jewish families from 
Egypt: two elements considered by the conqueror to be 
precious factors in Arab penetration. 

Indeed, Cairouan soon became the capital of the French 

of Judaism and Jewish orthodoxy in Africa, as Carthage had 
once been. 


However, the warrior tribes of the Aurés, faithful to their 
commitments with the Greeks or rather concerned about their 
independence, rose up and, thanks to resounding victories, 
took over the whole of Tfrikia and even the new capital, 
Cairouan. 


In 681, Okba undertook a new campaign against the Aurés 
and inflicted a major defeat on Koceila, king of the 
Reumes Berber populations; he crossed the Aurés mountains 
to penetrate the Maghreb el-Akca *. 


After taking the strongholds of Tahert, Tlemcen and 

Ceuta, he obtained the submission of Count Julian, the 
Byzantine governor of Tangier. He penetrated the heart 

Atlas via Oualili, where he defeated the Berber tribes, taking 
many of their reputed women with him. 

for their beauty and made mass conversions among the 

Berbers of all religions. Islam becomes a new element of 
discord between Berbers inclined to fight and 2. 


1. Mercier, ibidem, p. 205-206. 
2. El-Kairouani, p. 41. 
3. Mercier, ibidem, p. 384. 
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to internal rivalries. Among these converts 


that there was a fraction of the Médiouna and another of 
the Riata, since we find the latter among the Ber- béres 
who subsequently recognized the authority of Idris I"'. 


However, it does not appear that the Jewish tribes of Morocco 
were significantly affected by this first shock of Islam, 
which swept across Morocco like a hurricane leaving dismal 
traces of desolation. 


However, Okba learned of the Aurés revolt and the miltary 
orga- nization of its populations under the con- duction of 
Koceila, who had abjured his new religion. He marched 
against the Berber army, suffering a decisive defeat at 
Tahouda, where the conqueror of Africa himself succumbed 
(683). 


The consequence of this victory was the second occu- pation 
of Ifrikia by Koceila, king of the first Berber empire, who 
made Cairouan his capital and ruled over the Berbers and 
Greeks, as the aiteste in Nowairi? “with equity and justice" 
until 688, which suggests that the coastal Jews had no 
complaints about his attitude towards them. 


In 688, the Khalifa sent his general Zohcir against the 
Berbers, inflicting a bloody defeat. Cairouan was recaptured 
by the Arabs and Koceila himself perished on the battlefield, 
while his tribe, the Aureba, was almost destroyed, its 
remnants having sought refuge in 

the Maghreb el- Akça, under the pressure of the Zenata who 
were invading the Aurés. 


However, the Djeraoua seem to have suffered little from the 
consequences of this defeat, since the events that followed 
brought them to the fore. Taking advantage of the internal 
weakening of the Khahfat's authority, the 


t. V. further on, ch. rv. 
2. De Slane in the appendix to Ibn Khaldun's 1°" volume. 
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The Berbers reformed and appointed as their queen a 

woman, the famous Diha, Dina or Damia, queen of the 

Djeraoua known as the Kahena. The latter belongs to one 

of the 

Ibn Khaldoun is familiar with his genealogy, which he traces 
back to the time of Vandal domination: Diha daughter of 
Tabeta, son of Nicin, son of Baoura, son of Mes-Keri, son of 
Afred, Gls of Ousila, 


son of Guera '. 


The scope of our study, reserved specifically for the 
history of Moroccan Jews, does not allow us to extend our- 
to the history of Moroccan Jews. 


T. These names present more than one conjecture from the point of view of 
Hebrew etymology, but as we are not Berberists, we dare not make them. 


What is certain, however, is that the name of the ancestor of the 
family that was to flourish in the middle of the 5th century, that of 
53 or R53 (Guera), is none other than the name of Djeraou himself, 
according to the Hebreo-Phoenician pro-nunciation. The softening of 
the letter a n'est 

the result of Arab influence, and is further proof of the fact that 
to support Ibn Khaldun's indication. 


As for the etymology of the word Kahena mana, it is too cer- 

The word is certainly Hebrew-Phoenician, and there are numerous Punic 
inscriptions in which it is used to designate a "priestess". The word 
is certainly Hebraic-Phoenician, and there are numerous Punic 
inscriptions in which it appears as the name of a "priestess". He 

It's true that the orthodox Jewish religion knows no priestesses, but 
this was not the case in biblical antiquity; the example of Debora and 
the prophetess Houlda the Nebi is significant enough. 


Now, the social and religious state of the primitive tribes, which 
were certainly under Punic influence, as we have sufficiently 
demonstrated, corresponds to the primitive period of Jewish history. 


In short, the term Xahena alone - a term about which historians 
and local tradition - would be sufficient to demonstrate the existence of 
a Jewish and Punic influence among the Djeraoua. 


Does this mean they continued to speak a Hebrew dialect? 
There are indications that this language was influential in Africa at 
least until it was absorbed by its sister language, Arabic. 
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This is the story of this astonishing woman's fight against 
the Asian invaders, a heroic struggle that French scholars 
have been able to bring to light and appreciate to the full. 
value. 


Let's just say that for the orthodox or even civilized 
coastal Jews, the appearance of these barbarians, as allies 
of their age-old enemies the Byzantines, and moreover 
bringing with them the ruin of the country, could not 

only be seen as a catastrophe. 


Strangely enough, the very same people who had not stopped 

to hope in the discovery of the ten tribes who would appear 
at a critical moment to deliver Israel and whose presence had 
been vaguely designated in Africa, refused, from the first 
real appearance of these warlike and primitive tribes, to 
recognize distant brothers in these barbarians rising from 
the desert. 


Everything in them: the warrior character, the domination 
of a priestess, the cruelty of morals, the hatred of Arabs, 
their liberators, civilized Jews, to the cult of Joshua, 
which reminded them of another enemy race, the Samaritans, 
who also disregarded the traditions subsequent to Moses and 
Joshua. 

death and ruin after the recent pacification of the 

country by the Arabs, toul in a word must have shocked 
those peaceful city-dwellers devoted to the minu- tic 
practices of the Talmud of Arab cities '. 


The Djeraoua were for the Jews imbued with the Talmud of the 


t. Still in the x1? century, the appearance of a famous female 
curaist of Moroccan origin, the al-maa 'lima, deeply outraged 
rabbinic writers. Ibn Daoud (Sefer Hakabala) did not hesitate to 
call her the "Cursed One". Cf. below, IH, VHI. 
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century what the Egyptian rabbis of the Middle Ages 
xvi' century, the first Falaschas from Abyssinia came to 
Egypt; they saw in them more than sectarians: half-pagans. 


The heroic queen, the Kahena, allied with the 

"Philistines", the Berbers, and with "Edom" - Byzantine 

Rome, with its fierce warrior spirit that didn't hesitate 

to devastate an entire world for a supreme reason of state; 

"preaching". 

and queen at the same time, resistant to all notions of feminine modesty. 
nine professed by the Talmud, as Arab historians attest, 

must have been considered by the Jews of the coast, sorely 

tried by these disastrous wars, as a 

tyrant, as an impic being. And it is to one of the most ironic 


in Jewish history. 


A popular poem in Judeo-Arabic collected by M. Ca- zés 
effectively treats this Berber heroine as one of the 
cruelest tyrants Judaism has ever known: it compares her to 
the destroyers of Judea, to the Chaldeans and to Adrian. 


4. Ouvr. cilé, p. 45-46. According to this author, let us quote a 
few lines from this elegy: 

"0 son of Yeshurun 

And don't forget our gentlemen; 

The Chaldeans, Caesar, Adrian and Kahiya 

(Kahina) 

This cursed woman, crueler 

That all the antres together... " 


It is clear from this poem that the Kahena would have taken a large 
number of city-dwelling Jews into captivity, since it adds: 


"Give me back my children 


"So they can mourn me (when I die) 
"I left them 


"In the hands of Kahiya." 


M. Cazés sees in this tradilion a reason, insuflsante d'al- leurs en 
présence de témoignages aussi catégoriques, de mettre en doute la 
profession par la Kahena de la religion juive; nous consid- 
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This antagonism between Berber Jews and Asian Jews is the 

result of the clash of two civilizations professing the same 
fundamental beliefs, but diametrically opposed to each other 

in their applications and social conceptions. 

from the ix" century onwards. At a time when religious life took 
over from political life, it manifested itself in the form of 
religious schisms and reactions against the Talmud. 


This antagonism is perhaps one of the reasons why we find 
no trace of participation by the Jewish tribes of Morocco 
in the wars of the Kahena. 

influenced by the civilized Jews of Eastern Europe. 


On the contrary, isolated and free, no doubt benefiting 
from the domination of Africa by an even if distant co- 
religion, they planned to conquer the Peninsula. 


In fact, it was with the help of their Berber corchigionaries 

- and not the Muslims, as some authors believe - that the 

Spanish Jews, pushed to the limit, planned a general uprising 

of the country's Jews around 694, 

to surrender it to the planned invasion of their brothers from the 
Mauritania Tingitane, "where several lribus professed 
Judaism and where Jews exiled from Spain had found refuge". 


The revolt was to erupt publicly on several continents. 
at the same time, at a time when the Jews of Africa would be 


orthodox Jews' attitude as very natural, just as we find that the Berber 
queen "poured the blood of the sons 

the Arabs' auxiliaries; that she handed over young Jewish girls to the 
"Djeraoua" warriors: this last measure may have had an effect on the 
rather political in nature. 


1. Dozy. Hist. des Musulmans d'Espagne, t. II, p. 27-28. - Graetz. 
V, 60-70. - Mouliéras, II, 675. - Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- 
lande und Abendlande, I, p. 424. 
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landed on the Spanish coasts. But before the time set for the 
execution of this project, the government was warned of the 
plot. 


Having convened a council in Toledo, he denounced the 

culprits among the Jews to the clergy, who had the upper hand 

in political life, and invited them to severely punish this 
accursed race. After hearing the testimony of 

some Jews, from which it emerged that the plot was aimed at 
nothing less than turning Spain into a Jewish state, the bishops 
gathered at the 17th Council of Toledo condemned all Jews as 
"Jews". 

to lose their possessions and be distributed as slaves to the 


Christian inhabitants '. 


The consequences of these reprisals were not long in 
coming: to escape slavery, those Spanish Jews who could 
afford it fled to Africa, where they awaited the day of 
revenge. 


However, the Kahena still ruled the African empire. 
Threatened in 698 by the arrival of a Muslim army 
commanded by Hassan, she decided on a ter- 

rible that only the supreme reason of state could justify. It 
led to the complete devastation of the whole of North Africa 
from Tripolitania to Tangiers. To put the en- 

nemi unable to obtain food, the Berbers destroyed everything, 
down to the fruit trees, and left the towns in ruins. 


Meanwhile, infighting weakened the warrior tribes, and the 
Kahena succumbed in battle. 

in 703, leaving Africa converted into desert and exposed to 
anarchy at the whim of the Muslim victor. 


The Zenata push, dismayed by defeat 


1. /bidem. 
2. Cf. Ibn Khaldoun, En-Nowairi and Mercier, I. 
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of the Kahena, who fled and invaded the Aurés, had brought to 
a climax the state of anarchy that had gripped the whole 
Maghreb for a long time". 


El-Kairouani, in agreement with Ibn Khaldoun, relates 

that the armies of Mouca, general of the Khalife, having 
penetrated into the Aurés, massacred one hundred 

thousand inhabitants: that in 

In addition, the two sons of the Kahena, after their 
conversion to Islam, accompanied the Arabs with 12,000 
Djeraoua warriors each in their campaigns? in Morocco and 
Spain. Later, Djeraoua domination was completely wiped out in 
the Aurés: the remnants of this people were incorporated into 
the other Berber tribes, and it's only in Morocco that we're 
going to find their traces again. 

ples, as distinct frachions or as assimilated into the urban 
population of Maghreb el-Akca cities. 


However, the conversion to Islam of the chiefs and noble 
families of the Djcraoua did not require the conversion 


of the latter tribe. 


If the Djeraoua disappeared from the Aurés region, as the 
Ibn Khaldoun, it was only as a distinct nation, but certain 
fractions were able to survive into modern times without 
renouncing the Jewish religion. In fact, in the monograph on 
the Aurès by the heu- tenant-colonel de Lartigue, we find 
the following data concerning the Jewish population of the 
region 

the Jewish warriors of the Aurès: In 1637, the Oulad Sidi 
Yahia were still tributaries of the Jews of Tilatan, whom the 
author considers to be descendants of the Jews of Cyrenaica. 
These Jewish warriors were later massacred by the Oulad 
Fedhala* tribe. In the xvi" century a 


1. Carette (op. cit., p. 153), notes that Zenata migrations began 
in Morocco only after the defeat of the Kahena. 


2. Ibn Khaldoun, IL, p. 192 - El-Kairouani, p. 999. 


3. P. 315. 
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another Jewish tribe known as Oulad Aziz was powerful 

and dominated the Oued Abdi valley, waging long-lasting 
wars with their Muslim neighbors. 

A fraction of this tribe that has preserved the notion of 
its origin has survived to the present day". 


On the other hand, we would like to see the Chaouia, a name 
that appeared only after the disappearance of the name 

of the Djeraoua, which means in Berber what it means in 
Hebrew Djeraou and Falascha in the Guez language of the 
descendants, mixed with Arabs, of the Djeraoua; it is indeed 
in their language that we find the deepest traces of Hebreo- 
phoenician *. From all the above, it's clear that 

the final conquest of Africa by the Arabs, far from af- 

to weaken Judaism in Africa, helped to attract to the 
country Jews who had emigrated from the Muslim empire, and 
to throw entire Jewish populations, driven back by the Ze- 
nata, onto the Maghreb el-Akcça regions. 


From now on, it will be the latter who will be called upon 
for a long time to come to play a considerable role in 
history. 


the struggles that characterized the occupation of Morocco and 


Spain by the Arabs. 


HI 


Seventeen years had barely passed since thevor- tement of 
their attempted invasion of Spain, when the 


1. P. 328. 


2. We base ourselves on the opinion of Carette (p. 151), who 
dismisses the Arab origin of the word Chauvia and notes that this 
word means "nomad" or "foreigner" in Berber. The inhabitants of the 
island of Djerba call the Arabs Chauvia. 
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Jews had their revenge in the Muslim conquest of the 
Peninsula. 


The latter, having consolidated their dominance in the 
pacified Morocco, easily understood what support the Jews 
expelled from Spain, who were only waiting for an 
opportunity to return to their homeland, could lend to an 
army of envalusers". 


General Moucca organized an army made up of Arabs, 

Muslim and Jewish Berbers, and sent Berber chief Tarik, 

at the head of a troop of 400 warriors, on a trial 

basis, to carry out a first raid, which was crowned with 

a victory. 

success in Algeciras. This last fact can only be explained 

by the presence of Jewish accomplices in the town*. He 

It's interesting to note that Tarik considered himself to be of 
Jewish origin, and in particular of Jewish descent. 

authentic dant of the tribe of Chimoun (Simeon, with the 

let. schin) ben Jacob". This indication given by El-Bekri is 
most valuable for our study. It also confirms what we said 
about 

the belief held by Asian Jews regarding the existence of the ten 
northern tribes in Africa. Unknown 

perhaps to the Jewish tribes of Berberia before the 

of the Jews of Arabia, this notion did not fail to impose 
itself on the Judeo-Berber tribes themselves at the time of 

the arrival of the Asiatic Jews. Finally, it can be 
corroborated with what we'll see later on about the existence 


1. Graetz, V, 38, based on Spanish sources, speaks of an “alliance 
between Tarik and the Jews". 


2. Cf. Mercier, ibidem, p. 228. 
3. El-Bekri, p. 3or. 


A. Ibidem, 1, 10%. Note what M. Le Chatelier says about the vividness 
of Hebrew pronunciation in patronymic names among desert Muslims 
(idem., 123). See also the study cited by 

Mr. Clermont-Ganneau. 
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presumed to be another Israelite tribe in the same regions. 
the pretuc tbu of Dan. 


In any case, it remains established that, during Tarik's 
conquest of Spain, many Jews of Moroccan and Spanish origin 
took part in the fails d'armes and passed the 

to populate the cities deserted by the Christians el 

often delivered by the few co-religionists who survived the 
last persecution directed against them, the cruelest of all. 
As the Muslims took possession of the Spanish city, they 
entrusted its guardianship to their own hands. 

to their Jewish allies, who firmly established themselves 
there. This was the case in capitals such as Cordoba, Toledo 
and Malaga, and many others. 


Alongside the few survivors of Egica's last persecution 
came former refugees who had long resided in Morocco and, 
more importantly, many Judeo-Berber farmers who settled in 
the Spanish countryside and took up farming: Jewish farmers 
and planters were to be found in Spain throughout the 
Middle Ages. 


We have seen that 24,000 Djeraoua followed their chiefs in 
the conquest of Morocco and Spain, and that the Berghouata 
commanded by Tarik had undergone Jewish influence: their 
neighbors like the Fazaz and Behloula peoples had to 
follow them in the conquest of Spain. 


Now, in the latter country even more than in Morocco, the 
Jews, even those among them who had been forced to embrace 
Islam in the past, no longer had any reason to be dis- 


clarer Muslims. As soon as they settled in the country, 
they blended in with the bulk of the Jewish population of 
the greater area. 


t. Muller, ouvr. cuté, I, p- 424. 
2. CF. Graetz, V, p. 170. 
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on the peninsula, where their numbers suddenly increased in 
a surprising way. 


M. Mouliéras, in his study of the "Unknown Morocco", 
rightly alleges that after 694 there were hardly any Jews 
left in Spain, and that their appearance in large numbers 
Since 711 can only be explained by the influx of large 
numbers of Moroccan Jews. 


Indeed, to judge the considerable number of Jews 
the strait to settle in Spain, and from their 


berber curactery, it's worth noting that only seven years 
after the conquest of the country, the Jews dared to 
conquer the Peninsula from the Muslims. 


This dermer fail inérile that we stop there*, 


Spain, conquered by Islam, was subject to the same tax 
system as the other provinces of the Khalfat. 

Jews and Christians had to pay a special tax, the 
Djezia, the capitation. 


However, no sooner had the Jews settled in their new home 
than oppression began for these former allies of Mouça. 
Instead of one tax, the Spanish Jews had to pay four 

outside Djezia: 

they curent to pay a capilalion to Abd al-Aziz, son and suc- 
cesseur de Mouca: another to the governor general of Africa 
to whom Spain was subject, apart from a special tax reserved 
for the khalhife's coffers. Local rulers in particular, 
notably Abd al-Aziz and his successor Ajoub, exploited them 
terribly. Exasperated and pressurized, the Spanish Jews, who 
had not yet forgotten the precious help they had given their 
former allies, now their masters, nor the age-old dream they 
had 


1. The persecution of 694 was indeed disastrous for the Jews of 
Spain. As for the arrival en masse of Jews from Berberia, we'll have 
occasion to note this more than once. 


2. Cl. Graetz, VI, p. 1839-6. 
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who had dreamed of conquering the Peninsula for their own 
ends, launched an insurrection as early as 718". 


At the head of this movement we find a Berber chief 

of the Jewish religion, Kaulan El-Yaoudi, who rallied a 
large number of Jewish warriors around him and was able to 
hold on for some time in the mountains of 

Castile and Aragon. Eventually 1} was baltu by the 
Khalthfe's troops and executed by order of the government 
while his supporters were dispersed. 


In these conditions, it's hardly surprising that the new 
arrivals, who still had vague notions of Judaism and 
despaired of being liberated by a feat of arms, threw 
themselves en masse into the anti-Talmudic heresy movement 
launched in 721 by the false messiah Serenus of Syria. The 
latter, who denied the very foundations of Jewish- 

daisme orthodoxe, had rallied around his heresy many Spanish 
Jews who left their country to follow the false prophet in 
faraway Syria". 


For a long time to come, Spain was to be 

of the Khalifate empire, and this circumstance helped to 
bring the Jews of this country closer to their corcligionary 
in the East, and continued to subject the communities of the 
Peninsula to the regime of Orthodox Judaism, of which it soon 
became one of the most ardent hotbeds'. 


On the other hand, Morocco, which had been detached from lem- 
Khalfat, open to all schisms and internal divisions, having 
received a very small colony of Muslim Arabs and Jews from 
the East, continued 


t. To confirm this, Graetz (V, 186) relies on the following histo- 
rians: Don Fauslino Bourbon, Cartas para ulustrar la histo- ria de 
España arabe and Gayangos, {lislory of the mahomelan empire in Spain, 
t. ILE, p. 410, note i. 


2. Graetz, ibid. - Íbidem. note 14 after Conde, Hist. de l Espagne, Ll, 
p. 79 and Isidor Pacensis, a Spanish autcur of 750. 


5. Cl. Mercier, idem, 238. 
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and follow its own religious and political destiny. 


In 717 the Christians of the Maghreb el-Akca were 
persecuted by Khalid, the Khalifa's governor, an event 
which at the same time, if we compare it with what we 
we have seen in Spain, implies an unfortunate change in 
the state of the Jews". 


In 759, Maghreb el-Akca regained its independence, 

although the Maghreb governors continued to exercise 

nominal authority over the open country. The Khalifa's 

army, led in 74T against the rebellious Berbers, did not 

only succeeded in ruining the civilized centers of the restless 
country, abandoned to its fate. These events led to the 
abandonment of Morocco by many representatives of the civilized 
Jewish and Christian population, who sought refuge in peaceful 
Spain. 


This state of affairs had lasted until 789: during this 

At the time, rivalry between the Berber tribes themselves 
favored the emergence of “schisms, which generally only 
helped to disperse the tribes. However, it seems that in the 
Rif ct to the Ocean, the Berghouala rallied around Salih ben 
Tarif, promoter of a very bold schism, 

and dominated the province of Te- mesna, where we will find 
a predominantly Jewish population’. 


The Miknacga, schismatics driven south, nevertheless founded 
the town and kingdom of Sidjilmasa * on the edge of the 
desert, where we find two of Morocco's oldest Jewish 
communities, that of Sidjilmaadsa and that of Tafélat, whose 
traditions date back to ancient times +. 


. Mercier, ibid. 

. Cf. Ibn Khaidoun, idem, Il, p. 125. 
. Mercier, ibid. 

. CT. further. 
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In 761, the Rostemid dynasty established itself in Teharet 
or Tahort, another town with a long-standing Jewish 
population. 


In 771, we find a fraction of the Médiouna, a tribe that 
seems to have shown little resistance to the shock of 
Islam, retreating backwards. 

to the desert and concentrated in the Zab, where a certain 
many of its members continue to profess Judaism, as shown 
by the post-communist data. Another frac- 

tion appears to have continued to profess Judaism in the 
northern town of Médiouna, conquered by Idris I". All the 
However, other remnants of these tribes seem to have em- 
brewed L'islamisme. 


The Beni Ifren settled in Tlemcen, but were in turn 

driven out by the Maghraoua. In the latter town, we'll 

find one of the Maghreb's most flourishing communities. 

The tradition of Joshua has been joined by another, which 
places the feat of arms of Joab, David's general, in Tlemcen; 
this last tradition, which we find again from the time of the 
Muslim invasion of Morocco 

as well as in Spain, and probably relates to the struggles 

of the Jewish tribes against their Muslim neighbors, had 

been perpetuated since the last centuries of the Tegira. 

The Berbers become Philistines as the Lybo-punics had 

become Canaanites; their hero is 55 Djalut, rather mò name 
which simply means: exile, expulsion, whereas the ethnic 

name of the Zenata Amazeg gives 

the formation of the ethnic name pop; Amalek, the so- 

called secular enemy of Israel. 


As we have found no trace of these tradi- 
tions concerning the war exploits of Da- 


vid in documents from the pre-Islamic period, such as 


1. Cf. Mercier, idem, l, p. 250 - Graclz, t. VI, p. 89. 
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on the other hand, were already universally widespread in the 
llth century', we have no hesitation in attributing the 
origin of this second cycle of heroic legends of Moroccan 
Jews located in Morocco and even Spain to the sub-Saharan 
wars. 

held by Moroccan Jews from the first Islamic invasion to 

the final crushing of the Jewish warrior force by Idris I". 


In short, the first century of the Arab invasion did 

not bring about any profound ethnic changes in the Mag- 
hreb el-Akça, but it did have the following 

consequences 

for Jewish history in Morocco: the tribes of the central 
Maghreb were almost wiped out or displaced, while those of 
the Mag- hreb el-Akga, on the contrary, survived almost 
intact; what's more, their population was increased by a 
large number of refu- gees. 


The conquest of Spain led to a decline in the Jewish 
population of Morocco, which had a significant impact on 
the urban population. 


The arrival on the scene of a new factor of discord 
between the Berbers: religious fanaticism, hitherto unknown 
to these primitive populaces with little inclination to 
metaphysics, meant that the Jews had to- 

as well as for Christians and the last pagans, to step back 
This was the case for the Riata of Behloula, the Fazaz and 
others. 


Occupation of the open country was not an option, 
in fact, only in regions where the non-Muslim element 
formed the majority of the population. 


5. Cf. the Chronicle quoted by Ibn Daoud. In the province of Fez 
(in Sagureah} a Hebrew inscription was shown that related to the 
wars waged by Joab against the Philistines. Neubaeur, Jewish 
Quarterly Review, p. 25. 
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Tamesna plain and ocean coast from Salé 


to Azemmour and Asfi '. 


Further south, in the Oulad en-Noun region, 

where part of the population is of Jewish origin, the tra- 
dition of Joshua seems to have been preserved to the present 
day: these are the Beni Haisa; Leo the African reported towns 
there entirely populated by Jews: the town of Dra seems to 
have dominated these populations in the region of 

the Ocean. Dra is considered one of the hotbeds of the 
Caraite schism*. 


If we add the Jewish populations and their natural allies, 
who have become less numerous, the pagans 

and the Christians living in the seaside towns. 

we've come up with an approximate picture of Moroccan 
Judaism at the time of the appearance of the first 
organizer of the Cherifian empire, Imam Idris I", i.e. 
towards the end of the vin' century. 


IV 


Until the year 788, when the Imam arrived in Morocco 

Idris 1°, the Jews don't seem to have been particularly 
molested by their enemies: the fact that they continued to 
occupy most of their former positions confirms this. As for 
their religious and intellectual life, we know almost 
nothing; they were among the fortunate few who have no 
history. At one time 

when Asian Judaism was beginning to awaken and 


1. [bn Khaldoun. IE, 125, which refers to the Berghouata who 
dominated these regions. 
2. Cf. our study, III, ch. vu; Chénier, I, p. 148. 


3. Certain passages in First's history of Caraism. Cf. further on, 
LIL, ch. viveu. 
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religious movements were erupting on all sides, Moroccan Jews 
kept to themselves, absorbed in their 1n- political interests 
and local rivalries. 


This state of affairs began to change with the arrival of 
Idris in Maurilania. The latter, as a descendant of Al, in 
his ambition to oppose a new 


orthodox empire, an independent Khalifate rival to the 
Baghdad dynasty, was to bring about a radical change in 
the situation of the Juuls. 


As soon as he arrived in the Volubilis region, the 

ambitious Imam came up against an insurmountable obstacle, 
due to the pre-dominance of non-Muslim elements in 
Mauritania. 

Tangitane. However, on the initiative of the Emir of the 
Aouréba, a number of Berber tribes resistant to the Khalifate 
or dissatisfied with the prosperous situation of their rivals 
non-Muslims, hastened to recognize in the descendant of Al, 
the only sovereign, the Imam par excellence. Among these 
tribes we even find a fraction of the Riata, who inhabited 
the province of Volubilis and who seem to have embraced Islam 
at an earlier time. On the other hand, all the other Jewish 
and non-Muslim tribes, in general, were unwilling to submit 
willingly to the domi- nalion of a master who put religious 
fanaticism at the heart of his 

and numerous in the country, these anti-Islamic elements sought 
to hinder the realization of their own personal ambitions. 

of Prince Alide. 


The very brief and summary accounts of these events given 

by Muslim authors, in particular the Raudh el-Karias, Ibn 
Khaldun and El-Bekri 

we are able to accept with complete confidence the rundown and 
dramatic account of the wars we 


i. For details, see Ibn Khaldoun, If, p. 483: El-Bekri, p. 268; 


Mercier, I, p. 229 ff. 
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between the Jews and the troops of Idris, which we find in 
the book of a Hebrew author from the beginning of the 20th 
century. 

xx" century: Marcus Fischer, from Prague, who had dedicated 
part of his life in search of the sources of Berber Jewish 
history in ancient times! 


The author indicates these sources once and for all, 
adding, however, that he does not give a complete list. 
While expressing reservations about one part of his work, 
that devoted to mores and customs 

in honor among the Jews of ante-Islamic Maurilania, the 
accuracy of which we find difficult to verify, we have 
thought it possible to acceple *, after subjecting it to an 


The most important part of the book is the detailed 
account of the political events that marked the establishment 
of Idris I's authority in Mauritania, which our author likes 
to recount at length. We shall see that this account 
corresponds in 

the Maghreb's real political and ethnic silualion, as well 

as to the geographical notions retained 

by Arab historians. 


Let us only add that our source, like most Arab historians, 
seems often to have applied the title Mahadi to the governor 
of Cairouan and to all the Fatimid Khalifs in general, just 
as in some cases he must have confused the whole Idrisid 
dynasty with Idris I" himself *. 


1. The book published in 1817 is entitled: yen madin (Hist. 
d'Israël dans la Mauruanie sous le règne de l'Imam ldris, ele.). 


2. Mr. Cazés borrows a few passages from our author, but he is 

wrong to place the few geographical names he cites in the 

Eastern Maghreb: fdris has never actually waged war beyond 

That author and the authors of the "Fez" and "Morocco" articles in the 
Jewisch Encyelopedie accept Marcus Fischer's data in full faith. 


3. Mahadi gave birth to the Aghlabite family as 
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Once these reservations have been formulated, there is nothing left for us to do. 
the detailed account of the struggles for supremacy that 

characterized the founding of the first nucleus of the 

Moroccan em- pire. 


Let's start with a few retrospective details 
on the political situation in the Maghreb el-Akca since 
the first Arab conquest". 


In 50r Hassan ben Naaman. after conquering the Maghreb, 
established a general tax on non-Muslims, 

called kharadj, a tax that Jews continue to pay to this 
day'. 


Subsequently, the Khalifa Harodm ar-Rachid entrusted the 
management of the Maghreb to Abu Djafar, a descendant of 
the Abbasid family known as the Mahadi by our source. The 
Jews, even more than the Berbers who had become Muslims, 
complained about the misappropriations of this despotic 
governor. 


poie el rapace. 


It is possible that they had already taken part in the plot 
hatched by Mouhammad ben Abi Taleb against the government. 
of the Khalifa, which would explain the rigours exercised 
by Abu Djafar. It is also known that the Berber Jews of 
Maghreb el-Akça, taking advantage of the lanar- chie that 
reigned in the country, had been able to stop paying the 
kharad since 739]. 


Despite the prolonged hostilities between Djafar and Mou- 
hammad and between the sons of the first Mahadi and the 
youngest brother of the second Imam Idris, the Junfs 
remained loyal to the Mahadi. 


Khahfe of Baghdad. 


Idris to that of the Idrisides. Hence the habit adopted by Arab 
historians of giving one name or another to all the princes descended 
from the Idrisids. 

of the respective family. Our author, using the title Mahadi 

commel therefore an anachronism.., 


t. Mercier, ibidem. 


2. El-Kairouani, p. 43. 
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In 88, Idris arrived in Volubilis in the company of his al- 
franchi Rechid: he was eagerly received by the local 
governor Abd el-Medjid '. 


To begin with, Imam placed himself under the protection 
of Ishaq ben Mouhammad ben Hameid. the great emir of 
the Aureba tribe *. 


Shortly afterwards, 1l openly announced his claims- 

tions to the Khalfat and rallied to his cause the Zenaga, 
Louata, Sidrata, Nefza, Mekneca, Romera and Riata' tribes 
camped in the vicinity of Volubilis, and who were only 
waiting for an opportunity to put themselves in a state of 
rebellion. 


Having thus become master of the Volubihis province, Idris 
sought to expand his possessions and bring the whole 
Maghreb under his rule. Taking advantage of the scattering 
of the country's warrior populations, but not yet daring to 
resume his general conquest, Idris initially employed 


peaceful, low-risk means. 


He began by sending messages to the tribes settled in 

the region of present-day Fez, urging them to rally 

around him, convert to Islam, and to 

promising to usher in an era of freedom and prosperity for 
his allies, coupled with the ability to raid rival, unsubdued 
neighbors. 


This appeal to rebellious instincts and unpunished raids 
did not fail to have an effect on part of the indigenous 
population. The pagan tribes, happy to find yet another 
Opportunity to rise up, or simply- 

intimidated, they allowed themselves to be seduced. 


1. We have not found any confirmation of this name in the 


books quoted. 
2. El-Bekri, p. 268. Ibn Khaldoun also calls him Abou Leila. 


(ibidem). 
3. Ibn Khaldoun, I, 209, 232, 290; Il, 559. Raudh el-Kartas, 
12-13. 
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embrace Islam and lend their support to the Imam. The Jews, 
however, refused to embrace the cause of am- 

hitious suitor. Avoiding to irritate him, they replied with 
oricinal finesse that, while his generous proposal honored and 
flattered them enormously, their sense of fairness and justice 
prevented them from betraying the Khalife, about whom they had 
no complaint. 


Idris didn't breathe a word: he probably thought too much of himself. 
He was still too weak to punish the insolents who had thus 

opposed his designs, and preferred to resort to cunning. The 
district of Zalegh was then administered by a certain Aboi' - 

Afya. a subaltern governor who tyrannized the pro- vince in 

the name of the Khalfe. Esteeming the governor's concussive 

spirit, Idris bribed three Greeks living in the district. 

the same province to denounce the Jews of Zalegh' to the 

governor of Cairouan as having con- 

against the Mahadi government. 


The Greeks succeeded completely in their mission: 


It was a response to the innermost desires of the greedy 
governor, who saw it as an opportunity to plunder the Jews' 
property; he accused them of plotting against the Khalifate 
and gave them the prospect of cruel reprisals. 


The frightened Jews sent their notables to the Mahadi to 
protest their loyalty to the Khalife. 


The delegates failed to appease the anger of the prince, 
warned by the insinuations of his governor. Il ordered 
Abot'1l1-Afya to inflict exemplary punishment on the Jews 
of the Zalegh district. 


Abot'l-Afya did not wait long: at the head of his troops, 
he en- vahited the north of the Ta- plain. 


1. El-Bekri, p. 260, refers to the Zalegh castle between Fez and 
Ceuta. 
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mesna', He seized the towns of Chella, Magueda, Midjenou * ct 
and their dependencies: he massacred the men, plundered their 
goods and distributed the land, women and children to the 
surrounding tribes. 


If our source is accurate, we must assume that the Jews of 
the Rif rebelled on this occasion, since we find the 
following names among the towns that suffered from this 
campaign: the town of Agret, or Agrath, an ancient Punic 
city, and those of Zela, Ahguir, Kardem, Akral and 
Alphelich*: all these towns are located in the districts to 
the north-west of Fez. 


The mischievous author of this disaster took advantage of 
the terror that reigned over all the country's Jews to 
offer them his armed support against the Khahfe. 


He hastened to send a message of bitter reproach to the 

Jews of Tadla, Chaouya and Fazaz. He 

reminded them, among other things, of their refusal to adhere to his 
cause two years earlier, and to lend him their support in 

his fight against the common enemy, the Mahadhi. 

Then he painted in dark colors the fate that 

awaited them should they persist in remaining loyal to the 

Khahfat. 


Exasperated and terrorized by these fateful predictions, 
and above all by the cruel reprisals carried out by a gou- 


1. The province of Tamesna was located near the ocean coast, between 
Salé and Azemmour. The Raudh el-Kartas (p. 15-16) tells of Idris's 
conquest of this town and Chella. 


2. Cities located in the same district, whose precise location 
escapes me. Magueda is a very Phoenician name, like the city of 
ati! in Palestine. 


3. Cf. Arch. Maroc, TII, p. 328. 


a. These names are to be identified in the Rif. Moreover, like 
Agrath, they bear the stamp of pre-Islamic antiquity. 


9. The Fazaz tribes occupied the mountain of this name, south of 
Fes (see Raudh el-Kartas, p. 54). 
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The Jews of the surrounding provinces got together and 
finally decided to rally to the cause of the Imam, whose 
power was growing by the day. 


They delegated messengers to the Jewish tribes of the 

Mahgreb, urging them to unite all their warrior forces on the 
appointed day in the town of Ludalib (?). On the appointed date, 
the united troops of the Jews of the Maghreb organized themselves 
and appointed Benjamin ben Josaphat ben Abieser, head of the 
Ludalib community, as their general. The Jews then set out to 
rally to Idris's troops on the plain of Tasut, on the road to 
Gileln, the" 


Bad el-Hadid of the Arabs. 


The united troops of the Imam and the Jewish tribes set out 
to meet the common enemy and pushed on to the Allun* 
(Aghloun) region. They cut through the Echibala valley, 
while the Mahadi and his army awaited them in the Agmet 
valley to the left of Nefis*. 


All these place names lead us east from Vo- lubilis in the 
direction of Tlemcen and Oran, which suggests that this is 
Idris' campaign against the Beni [fren as recounted by Arab 
historians. A fierce war 

between Idris's troops and the Mahadidonna's army the victory 


on this occasion, the Jews, driven by a burning desire to 
avenge their brothers slaughtered at Temesna, distinguished 
themselves particularly by their bravery. In the 
impossibility of reducing the enemy, the Mahadi decided to 
employ 


r. Bab el-Fadid sc is located in elfel near Fès to the south-east. 
This indication of the ancient name is very valuable and shows that 
the other names date from a very early period. 


2. Raudh el-Kartas, p. 56. 


3. Agmet or Aghmout, town founded by the Aurika. Al-Bekri, p. 339. 
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a tactic that had often succeeded North African generals; 

he devastated the entire surrounding country, ordering 

to block the springs and cut down the fruit trees, in order to 
cut off food supplies to his adversaries and reduce them to 
starvation and thirst. Once the devastation was complete, the 
Mahadi sent two spies to visit the starving enemy. 

and seduce him with the promise of taking him to an oasis 

of water and food. The exhausted troops let themselves be 

led by the two guides, who led them into a veritable ambush. 
The promised oasis was nothing more than a dead end 
surrounded on all sides by impenetrable rocks, where the 
Mahadi would surprise them and cut off their retreat. 
Fortunately, the Mahadi didn't have the time to carry out 

his plan: warned in time, the Idri- sides rushed out of the 
impasse and ran headlong into the enemy, inflicting a 
crushing defeat. 


The Mahadi finally recognized the fault of his governor, 
who had led the Jews to make common cause with Idris. In 
order to detach them from the latter, the governor of 
Cairouan announced to the Moroccan Jews that in 

should they continue to resist his weapons, 1l exter- 
minerail all their co-religionists residing in his pro- 
vince. This threat did not fail to produce its effect. 


Idris then experienced how little the feeling of religious or 
national solidarity is often compatible with the reason of 
State and political necessities. Despite his exhortations, 
the leaders of the Jewish armies, in order to avoid a general 
massacre of their co-religionists, decided to postpone the 


war operations, but not without reminding the Mahadi that 

until the last moment they would remain 

subjects loyal to the Khalife; that they peacefully devoted themselves 
They were fully involved in agriculture, arts and crafts, 

including the military arts, and had no intention of taking part 

in any uprisings, 

that the cruel and unjust slaughter of their brethren in Temena 
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had alone forced them to take up arms and defend their 
property, their lives and those of their wives and children. 
As for the Mahadi's threat to massacre their co-religionists, 
they added that in such a case they would do the same to 
Muslims Living in the regions where the Mahadi was present. 
they occupied. 


However, the Jews, or at least some of them, did not 
break their pact with Idris. 


However, the war between Idris and the Khalifate continued 
unabated. The Imam continued to advance eastwards, capturing 
every fort and castle along the way. He finally arrived at 
Médiouna', a town 

of the North, whose name indicates that it was only 

a large Jewish population. The Mahadi, powerless to resist 

the shock of the enemy, saw no sa- 

his forces by the defection of his Jewish allies. Once again, 
he tried to capitalize on the Jews' sense of solidarity with 
one another, using the following tactic: He ordered the Jewish 
inhabitants of Mediouna to climb the walls of the besieged 
city, convinced that the Jewish warriors would not dare fire on 
their co-religionists and would prefer to keep out of the way. 
Once again, this calculation worked for him. 


‘The Jews refused to take part in the operations against 
the besieged city; they even hindered the movements of 


1. There were several towns of this name, one between Mou- lonia and 
Tlemcen, the other to the west. This is the first to belong to the 
Rostémides. We are even tempted to explain Idris' last campaign as having 
been directed 

rather than against the governor of Cairouan. 
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their Muslim allies to prevent them from looting their co- 
religionists. 


Idris' exhortations were to no avail; the Jews preferred to 
lift the siege of Médiouna rather than expose their brothers 
to certain death. Idris' deception in trying to convince the 
Israelite warriors that the Jews on the walls were in fact 
Muslims dressed in Jewish costumes was no more successful. 
Wanting to get rid of troublesome allies and have a free 
hand, Idris had to employ the following stratagem: his spies 
announced the sudden appearance of a relief army sent by the 
Khalifa to deliver the city and surprise the enemy. In order 
to warn his adversary before he made his junction with the 
Idris sent some of his soldiers to join the army of Jews led 
by General Nazr, one of the Imam's aides-de-camp, in search of 
the enemy announced by the spies. 


For two days the column wandered the surrounding area 

of Mediouna in search of the imaginary enemy without meeting 
him; when she returned to the camp, the capture of Mediouna 
was already an accomplished fact: all the Jews who had 
climbed the walls perished on this occasion. 


Idris's allies then understood the Imam's deception, and 

the tension between them and him grew even greater. These 
grievances were compounded by another, purely moral, 

grievance. 

political friction. Idris fell in love with the beautiful Safya, 
wife of Obeidallah (or Obadia), one of his generals. 

Jews. As the young woman did not want to accede to his 

desire, ıl seized her and violated her. 


The indignant husband, not wanting to incur the blame of 

his co-religionists, took advantage of the tension between 
Idris and his allies to convene a military council of the 
leaders of the Israelite troops. Obeidallah spoke before his 
audience about the Imam's misdeeds, his atti- 
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tude of yesteryear and revealed the cunning employed by 
Idris in the early days of his political career in the 
des- 

the Jewish troops to the Mabadi's vindictiveness. 


The Jewish generals, after deliberating long and hard about 
what to do, decided to leave Idris's army and refuse him 
any further support. 


It was too late. Idris himself had become powerful enough 

to do without such scrupulous and exi- weant allies, 

resistant to any Elat rason incompatible with his sense of 
national solidarity and justice. Having defeated his 
adversary's troops, he resolved to attack the Jews 

themselves, whose importance in the 

countries was an obstacle to his plan to create a strong Muslim 
empire. 


He began by picking quarrels with his former allies, 

the independent Jews. H used the excuse that the Latter had 
cowardly abandoned him while he was battling his enemy, despite 
the help he had given them during the persecution directed 
against them by the Mahadi. He then 

declared that they deserved to die. However, pretending to be 
generous, he promised them all their lives on condition 

that they embraced Islam. 


To better highlight the religious situation in the Maghreb 
el-Akça and the political need for Idris to get rid of non- 
Muslim elements, 

ready at any opportunity to thwart his plans, 1l must 

We refer to the testimonies of Raudh el-Kartas and Ibn 
Khaldoun, who describe the ethnic distribution of the 
Moroccan provinces at that time in the following terms: 


"When Idris had established his domination in the Maghreb, 
1 he marched against the Berbers of this country who 
professed either Magism, Judaism or Christian rehgion. Such 
were the Fendelaoua tribes of Behloula, 
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of Médiouna and the peoples of the Fazaz territory", 
who were, as we have seen, Jews '. 


Idris' first campaign against the Berber tribes seems to have 
targeted the territory around Oualili, the Tadla. In this 
area," says the Raudh el-Kartas, "there were only a few 
Muslims; Christians and Jews were very numerous. Idris," 
continues this author, "made them all embrace Islam. 


The historians we have just quoted are sparing with details 
of this last campaign; however, the 


As the conversion of pagans was easier to achieve than 
that of the Jews, the Imam did not dare to turn to the 
Jews until he had definitively consolidated his power, at 
least not until the last year of his reign. 


This last fact is in line with the indications of the Raudh 
el- Kartas, which states that after completing his first 
campaigns, Idris returned to Oualili to undertake new 
expeditions against the Berbers. As for the atti- tude 
taken by the non-Muslims, it is very reminiscent of that of 
the independent Jews of Yemen against Muhammad. 


"These non-Muslim populations," continues Raudh 

el-Kartas, were entrenched and fortified on mountains and in 
inaccessible castles; nevertheless, the Imam did not stop 
attacking and fighting them until they had all, willingly or 
unwillingly, embraced Islam. He 

s seized their lands and entrenchments. He killed most of 
those who refused to accept Islam, and stripped the rest of 
their families and possessions. He ravaged the country, 
destroying the fortresses of Beni Louata, Médiouna, Behloula 
and the citadels of Riata and 


1. Ibn Khaldoun, IT, p. 483. 
2. Raudh el-Kartas, p. 16. 
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Fes. And he returned to Oualili in that same year, which 
was the last of his vic." 


The brevity of the sources indicated, far from excluding 
them, rather confirms the detailed data we reproduce here. 


lbn Khaldoun also says that "Idris, in his campaign against 

the non-Muslim tribes, seized Temesna, 

the town of Chella and forced its inhabitants, most of whom were 
rity were Jews, Magi and Christians, to embrace Islam. After 
ruining their strongholds, he marched on Tlemcen in 589. 


These details imply resistance on the part of these non- 
Muslim populations. The author of our source 
is able to recount the twists and turns of the battle that began 


between the Jews and the Imam. 


Having learned that Idris had massacred their brothers on 

the Moroccan coast, notably the Jews of the maritime 

plains of Chinar, Redam and Chendal* and that he was 
devastating 

The Jews of the interior gave the signal for a general uprising 
of Moroccan Jews. They gathered in the region of present-day 
Fez, in order to surprise the enemy in the very heart of his 
possessions. 


In three successive wars, the [drisites were baltus by the 
Jewish warriors having left eight thousand corpses on the 
battlefield. 


Idris could only parry the enemy's blows with the help of a 
troop of battle-hardened elephants. The appearance of 
these terrible animals threw the Jewish camp into disarray, 


1. Ibid. 


2. Graetz, VI, p. 8-9, discusses the legend of Djaluth's wars in 
Emesna. 


3. Probably Ouad R'dom ct Chiyra near Fès. 
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the battlefield. This victory delivered the Saaler river 
basin into Idnis' hands, and he took Elkadden (Sadden) and 
its dependencies, as well as Tahir and its dependencies, 
regions then occupied by Jews. 


It should be noted that almost all of these geogra- phical 
names are actually found in the Fez area. 

and correspond to certain localities at the foot of the Fazaz 
and Behloula mountains. 


Elated and discouraged, the Jews sent messages to Idris 

asking for aman, but were given the choice between full 
conversion to Islam or 

total extermination. They preferred to continue the war. To ward 
off the elephants' attacks, the [sraelites ima- gined to oppose 
them with bulls loaded with planks covered with straw and 
sulfur. 


As soon as they arrived in the presence of the enemy covered by a 


the Jewish warriors set fire to the straw: the bulls, puffed 
up from the burning pain and driven forward by the warriors, 
lunged at the enemy's camp and drove the bulls back. 

the frightened elephants, who fled and turned around 

against the Idrisid soldiers. The success of this strategy 
saved the Jews from certain extermination. Idris finally 
granted them laman, on condition that they submitted to the 
kharadj tax and, in addition, to an annual tribute of twenty- 
four young women destined for the harem. 

of the new sovereign. 


VI 
The submission of the weakened and reduced Jews 


1. See above, ch. vu, what Ibn Khaldun says about the presence 
of Jews in this area before the foundation of Fes. 
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of central and northern Maghreb was definitive. But then 
began for the latter the cruel vexations and miseries to 
which a formerly powerful mino- rile was inevitably exposed, 
suddenly reduced to a state of political submission and 
social inferiority’. 


In the first place, it was the greedy Berbers living in Salé 
who took advantage of the powerlessness of the Jews of Chella 
and the surrounding area, the very Jews we saw campaigning 
against for three years. 

the Khalife's governor and incur Tdris's resentment. 


The Berbers had acquired the habit of descending 

from the heights of the mountain and seize the Jews to sell 
them into slavery, or rather to exploit the sense of 
solidarity that did not allow the Jews to leave their 
brothers in slavery. Indeed, we find 

in a document from Kairouan* that all the major 

communities in Africa had special funds dedicated to the 
redemption of Jews captured by Berbers and forced into 
slavery. 


The raids had become more and more numerous, 

the sums intended for the redemption of the captives ended 
up weighing heavily on the coffers of the Jews of Chella, 
already impoverished by the war and the tax authorities. 


In order to cut short the Berbers' ever-increasing demands, 
an assembly of local Jewish notables had initially wanted to 
declare once and for all that the community would no longer 
continue to redeem captives. However, in the face of formal 
threats from the Berbers to deliver unredeemed captives to 
certain death, a sense of brotherhood prevailed. 


1. The following stories may well refer to one of Idris I's descendants; 
however, the town of Chella already existed in his time. 
2. V. Cazés, quoted work, p. 97. 
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What's more, the obligation to ransom prisoners had led to 

the organization of a veritable welfare institution, with 

its own separate coffers and offices. Under these 

conditions, the considerable ransoms that the communities 

had to pay to free the prisoners aroused the covetousness 

not only of the Berbers, but of certain Jews themselves. The 
first to seek 

to exploit the generosity of their co-religionists were 
certain Jews from the town of Mella' who entered into 
relations with the Berheres and constituted themselves 
prisoners in order to receive a share of the ransom that the 
communities were to pay. 

had paid for their release. Eventually, the fraud became 
known, and the warned communities in turn took the following 
course of action: they decided that the redemption of Jewish 
captives would only take place on condition that the redeemed 
captives performed three years' service as slaves of the 
masters or companies who would pay their ransom. This decision 
had the effect of reducing, to a certain extent, the number 
of Jewish tax evaders. However, the institution of redemption 
funds continued to operate in the country, and it was this 
very institution that provided Idris with the opportunity to 
once again take cruel reprisals against the Jews. Here's what 
our author has to say: "In the town of Chefchaba* (situéc near 
of Marrakech), two Jewish residents drew the hatred of all 
their co-religionists upon themselves by denouncing 

themselves to the local governor Djafar. Unable to punish the 
informers in any other way, the community's notables wanted 

to humiliate them by refraining from 


1. Melah or Ouad-el-Melah is in fact in the same region 


than Chella. Gf. Arch. Maroc, l, p. 339. If the last two episodes 


dalent to a period after Idris I, it would simply be the Mellah or 
Jewish quarter. 


2. Probably another anachronism, unless we assume 
that the name Chefchaba is a translation of an ‘ancient name'. 
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to their generosity for the collection of sums for the prisoner 
redemption fund. 


"Feeling their self-esteem hurt, the two informers went to 
the governor and didn't say anything. 

had trouble convincing him that the Jews were collecting 
intended to call the enemies of the Imam, to whom they 
intended to surrender the country." 


The inquiry instituted by the authorities seemed to lend an 

air of verisimilitude to these assertions, and provided the 
following information 

Idris ic pretext that he was seeking to crack down on the Jews. 

The latter, warned early on, took up arms and successfully 

resisted the troops sent by the Imam under the command of 

his general Yahia. Idris himself 

at the head of the army, and inflicted a terrible rout on the enemy. 
to sesennenus and massacred with merciless cruelty all the 

Jews in the province of Saphian (Sefrou?)". 


One fact arising from these recent events is very m- 

teresting to point out, because it shows us, as the saying 
goes 

Mr. Cazes", the spirit of religious casuistry that seeped from 
in Maghreb Judaism. 


We have seen that one of the conditions stipulated by 
Idris's pact with the Jews consisted of an annual tribute of 
twenty-four young women whom the Jews were to send to the 
sovereign's harem. 


Having learned that the Jewish women of the town of Bed- 
jaya" were renowned for their great beauty, [lmam exi- geed 
that the community send him ten of the most beautiful 
women. Unable to resist this order, the Jews, instead of 
handing over their co-religionists as they wished, blindly 
chose ten young women by lot. 


t. Obvious mistake. The name probably refers to Sofroia or 
Sefrou, again near Fès. 


2. Jbidem. 


3. Probably the town of Badja. 
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among the city's most beautiful. After keeping them for 

some time in his harem, Idris sent them back to the city. 

their families, on the pretext that he was expecting young girls 
and not young women: this time too, we were granted 

to his desire. 


A debate arose among local notables on the subject of the 

women sent back, with some arguing that these women should 

be considered as having been violated MICYN and as such 

not forbidden to their husbands by the law. 

The others, on the other hand, claimed that choice by lot ruled 
out any idea of violence, since the tyrant had not designated 
these women by name, an essential condition if they were to 
benefit from the law. 

abused. 


Such was the religious rigorism of the time, that it was 
the latter that prevailed, and religious concerns took 
precedence over those of humanity. 


This decision was reported to Idris, probably by one of 

the many Jewish renegades around him, and gave him a new 
pretext to crack down on the Jews. He 

conlinued his policy of "total extermination of the Jewish 
element in Mauritania: a large number of Israelites embraced 
the religion of the prophet; others left the Maghreb for 
Ifrikia. The Jews of the island of Djerba even claim to be 
descendants of these refugees". 


Fortune, which had smiled on the Imam in all his campaigns 

against the Jews, seemed to betray him for a moment, pen- 

during the siege of the Jewish fortress Elezdi*. The town held out 
Idris offered aman to his defenders on the pretext that 

they would be able to defend themselves. 


1. This tradition is quoted by M. Cazés, p. 53: cf. also the book 
cited by M. A. Cahen. 
PE El-Azda (?) j 
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were relatives of the prophet. All these inhabitants had 


thus saving life and religion. 


In the meantime, Imam Idris was poisoned on the orders of 
the Khalifa Haroun Ar-Rachid, in his residence at Oualili 
by the Jewish physician Suleiman, after a reign of three 
and a half or five years, according to some authors. This 
was in 793 (791). 


The death of the first Imam was a relief for the Jewish 
populations of Morocco: most of them, however, were 

massacred or driven back to the frontier. 

of Africa. The age-old strength of Cyrenaica's ancient warriors 
was thus destroyed forever. 


After the death of Idris I", the Jewish or Judaizing tribes 
descended from the political scene of Maghreb el-Akca to 
give rise to a religious Judaism submissive to the 

same fate as all the other Jews settled among the Muslims. 


Weakened and decimated, the Jews no longer dared to defend 
their policy openly, nor to propagate Judaism among their 
neighbors, all of whom had now converted to Islam. 


A few remnants of the descendants of the ancient 

warriors of Cyrenaica remained throughout the Middle 

Ages. 

age as serfs defending the cause of Arab or Berber 
landowners. The others, seeing themselves exposed to all 
sorts of perils, preferred to settle in the towns, forming in 
Morocco, as elsewhere, the middle class of the population: an 
equal economic and social situation eventually levelled out 
any apparent internal distinction between Palestinian-Roman 
and Berber Jews. 


Others, more daring and constantly harassed by the 
Muslims, after having held out for some time in the 
South, in the Sous, Ouad and Ouagadougou regions, were 
forced to flee. 

en-Noun ' el Ksours of the Sahara, unable to 


r. Cf. Leo the African, i. IV, p. 151 and 136. 
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to the West, they took to the desert, where they found 
Arabic-speaking co-religionists who were as unorthodox, as 
warlike and as opposed to Islam as they themselves were". 


Judaism once again cornered in the North 


African proper, driven out of the Tell el Rif campaign, 
after penetrating the Dra' and Sous, was able to take 

his revenge in the Ksours of the Sahara ct 

Sudan, where for several centuries we encountered traces of 
considerable Jewish influence as far as the Adrar. 


Almost every town and oasis from the ocean to Timbuktu bears 

traces of this Jewish in- fluence; the abundance of Jewish 

marabouts and local tra- ditions testify to Jewish predominance 

in the region. 

the Sahara seems to have become more pronounced since the Arab invasion 
to reach its apogee, as we shall demonstrate below, 

between the 1st and 10th centuries. 


Sedentary Jews or Berber Jews living in these remote 
regions agree that in ancient times, corresponding to the 
first centuries of lis- lam, they came from the northwest, 
relocated by the triumphant Muslims. 


On the other hand, we can indicate the points on the 
southern frontier that later became part of the Jewish 
empire, where the Jewish element predominated or at least 
exerted a certain influence during the first centuries of 
the Hebraic era: 


The town of Eitdenet*, whose inhabitants later converted to 
Islam still consider themselves to be descendants of David's 
army, which means they took part in the wars against the 
Philistine-Berbers. 


r. Cf. ch. ni and further on ch. 1x. 
2. Cf. Leo the African, ibidem, p. 137. 
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the town of Demensera*, which preserves similar traditions: 
in the time of Leo the African, the surrounding villages were 
still populated by Jewish warriors of the Ca- raite rite; the 
towns of Sidjilmassa, Tarudant, Tafilet, Damnat, Tebelbet ct 
Tematit"; where Jewish prehistory preceded Muslim iistory. 


In the desert and up to the Draa' region, near the ocean, 
where traces of a vast Jewish colonization are especially 
numerous, Jews and Chellas tell that they came here from the 
north of Salé and Chella; Jews and Muslims speak a dialect 
that carries more than all the others. 


the imprint of the lLibo-phoenician*. Both know how to recount 
the exploits of the Djalout, the "expelled" by excel- lence, 
defeated by David's Jews. 


The town of Draa' itself was one of the centers of Ca- 

raism. However, we keep repeating that, before the 
penetration of Asian religious movements, Moroccan Judaism 
had known neither Rabbinism nor Karaism. 

Moses Dra'i, the Caraitan scholar and poet of the x' or xn" 
century, in fact traces the list of his ancestors back to the 
vin* century, i.e. at a time when Caraism had not been able 
to penetrate the country *. 


The heroic cycle is definitively over for the Jews of 
Morocco: the cult of Joshua, pushed back to the desert 
where 

we'll see it suddenly appear nearly a century later, and 
become, for the converted populations of Islam, a simple 
Superstition linked to a marabout, re- 


1. Jdem, p. 148. For all these cities, see Seror, trans. Loeb: Les 
Dagyatun. 


2. M. Doutté (Bull. du Comité de l'Afrique, 1902, sup. 8) notes the 
presence of marabouis and Jewish legends and customs in this town, 
dating back to pre-Islamic times. 


5. Cf. Chénier, I, p. 27. 


4. Cf. ch. rx. 
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cule before the triumphant march of orthodox Judaism '. 


( The kingdom of Fez, organized and pacified, is 
beginning to rank among the nations subject to 
civilization. 

Arab salion; its commercial and intellectual relations 
with the civilized world requires the presence of a 
sedentary element capable of taking an interest in social 
and scientific problems. 


One town after another was founded, and everywhere the Jewish 
warriors of yesteryear were subjected to the influence of co- 
religionists from all over, but not without trying to react; 
they group together to form the em- pire middle class. 


Once again, victorious and civilized Asia brought civilization, 
Organization and faith based on synagogue discipline to the 
communities of the northern Maghreb. 

In this way, they lose their primitive simplicity and distinct 
personality and blend into the mass of Judaism. 


The religious and ethnic ferment will certainly last for a 
few more generations: how many weak and hesitant elements 
will fall away from the synagogue's trunk until the day 
when the great mass will have approached the Palestino- 
Babylonian culture, the complicated and tyrannical product 
of long centuries of education and religious discipline. 


In the second half of the 1x° century, Maro-Judaism 

cain already formed an ethnic and religious organization in 
Arab cities, little different from Jewish groups in other 
Muslim countries. Aboriginal Jews and immigrant Jews rivaled 
each other in zeal for faith and commerce. Both 
contributed to the renaissance of literature and science 
in the Middle Ages. 


On the southern tribe the Beni Hlaissa or Hes children of Joshua, 


cf. Chénier, p. 148; 
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VII 


The two centuries that separate the founding of the kingdom 
of Fez by Idris I" of the establishment of the Moroccan 
empire under the Almohads, can be considered as 

as a period of growth and development 

in the history of this vast country. 


As we shall see, the Jews played a considerable, if not 
preponderant, role in the settlement of the new towns, a 
sign of the transition of a large number of semi-rural, 
nomadic populations to a sedentary stall. 


Their natural aptitude for trade and the arts, the long- 
standing relationships they had with their co-religionists, 
their alert minds, and the small number of Arabs 
established in the country at the time of the Conquest, 
meant that they were destined, so to speak, to 


form the middle class in these new regions won over to 
Muslim civilization. 


Ici as in Spain, the metamorphosis that changed 

from yesterday's nomads to today's city dwellers, was rapid. 
ct decisive: the adaptability of Berber and Spanish Jews was 
evident everywhere. As soon as a town was founded, or a center 
created, Jewish communities moved in. 


So there's no point in looking for the dates of the first 
appearance of Jews in this or that Moroccan town: they are the 
aboriginals, having fulfilled distinct social functions and 
contributed to the town's development right from the start. 


The example of Fez clearly shows the role played by 
Jews had played a key role in the founding of the empire's 


cities. Idris II, after completing the conquest of the 


tribes of 
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the Atlas, decided to build the city of Fez on a site which 
perhaps already bore this name and which, says Ibn Khaldoun, 
belonged to the Beni Borghos and Khiar' tribes. These tribes 
included many Christians and Jews, even Magi - remnants of the 
Libo-Phoenician populations. We should not overlook the fact 
that, on the outskirts of the new city, there were Beni 
Behloul settled in the southern mountains, Fazaz and a 
fraction of Riata. So, from its very beginnings, Fès must have 
encompassed 

In addition to the many Jews living in the surrounding 

area, a whole fraction of the Djeraoua came to occupy a 
separate neighborhood which has since been named after 

them. 


Idnis H's religious tolerance certainly didn't prevent 

These former Jews from the Aurés gradually blended in with 
the bulk of the Jewish population. Other Jews also arrived in 
the capital. The Kartas* tells us that by the 

At the same time, a large number of Jews took refuge in Fez. 
They were allowed to settle in a fairly large area stretching 
from Aghlen to the Hisn-Sadou district, where they were free 
to worship in return for an annual fee, the djezia, which 
Idris fixed for them. 

to 30,000 dinars, a respectable figure that proves the 

large number of taxpayers required to pay it. 


On the other hand, among the 8,000 immigrants to Cordoba 

who were housed in the town, there were many Spanish Jews, as 
there must also have been among the 300 Arab families * 
brought from Cairouan by Idris. 


The first information on the details of the Fez frontier 
relates to a Jew: a historian tells us 


1. Cf. above, ch. vu. 
2. Raudh el-Kartas, p. 56. 
3. Ibidem, p. 55. 


4. Muller, op. cit., p. 550. Get author places the foundation of Fès 
in O01. i 
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when the capital was founded, a Jew who had built a house found 
a treasure and antiquities dating back a thousand years. 


Not surprisingly, shortly after, 

l'ès had become the great Jewish city par excellence, that it 
rivaled Cairouan and that El-Bekni quoted an older author who 
considered Fès to be a city where Jews 

were more numerous than in "all the other towns": to the 
extent that it had become the "Bled bla nas", "the town 
without men"', Jews were probably not worthy of being 
considered as men. 


Fez," says the same author, "is the center of the Jews' 
commercial activity, and it is from there that they travel 
to all parts of the world"; and these parts stretched from 
Italy and the East to Sudan and Egypt. 


The prosperity of the Fez community and the early 

relationships it had maintained with the 

Jews of the Diaspora, had made it, as early as the first century 
of its existence, an important center of religious and 
intellectual activity for Judaism, an activity that deserves 

a separate study". 


The same conditions probably governed the development of 
the Jewish element in other Moorish towns. Ceuta, Draa, 
Sidjilmasa, Tlemcen, Tahort ct 

later Qal'at Beni Hammad, Marrakech and Méquinez 


each had its own scholars and scientific and religious 
schools, whose study occupies a most interesting chapter in 
the religious and literary history of the people of 
Israel". 


With regard to the town of Qal'at Bem Hammad, con- 


1. Page 202. 


2. The Fez community is first mentioned in a Jewish document 
by Ibn Koreich, around 880, 


3. Cf. below, ILI. 
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struile around the year 1007 and became a hotbed of tal- 
mudic science, it's perhaps not too hard to see that, as in 
Fez, the city's first inhabitants included a fraction of 
the Djeraoua who had arrived from the Maghreb, probably 
from the I Aurés'. 


In any case, the period of Idrisite domination appears to 
have been a period of prosperity for the Jews, and there is 
no evidence that they complained about the attitude of the 
rulers or the pacified tribes towards them. On the 
contrary, the persecutions inaugurated by the Khalile Mou- 
tawakkil against Christians and Jews had no untoward 
repercussions on Morocco, and must have contributed to 
throwing a large number of orthodox Jews into this country. 
of Asia". 


Another persecution by the Khalif Hakem 

of the Fatimid dynasty (1008-1020), which hit the Jews of 
Ifrikia, did not affect those of Morocco either. 

This khalife, referring to Omar's orders, wanted to 

force all infidels, Christians and Jews, to embrace is- lamism, 
but facing fierce resistance from the 

He ordered the Jews to wear calf figurines". 


On the other hand, the conquest of the Maghreb by the 
Omeiades from Spain seems to have particularly favored the 
development of the Jewish population. During the reign of 
Hashem and Almansour, we find high ranking Jewish 
officials and tax collectors throughout Morocco and as far 
away as Sidyilmdssa". 


No notable change appears to have occurred in 
the situation of the Jews under the reign of the Aghlabites and the 


t. Ibn Khaldoun, IE, 54r. 
2. A. Cahen, ibidem, p. 37-38. 
3. Ibn Daoud, Chronicle. 
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Zirids, who had succeeded the Idrisides in certain 
provinces, so that the rx", x° and even xr° centuries can 
be considered the golden age in the history of Moroccan 
Jewry. 


The story goes that Emir Yahia ben Yahia the Idriside, a 
prince of "bad morals", raped a Jewish girl named Hanyna, 

the most beautiful woman of the time, in the bath, 

who had resisted his offers and prayers; this act [was judged 
severely by opinion in the capital". 


The well-being of the Jews, however, began to decline. 

after the defeat of Hamama, the last of the Idrisides (1082). 
On this occasion, the fate of the Jews of Fez became very 
preoccupied. The Raudh cl-Kartas relates" that Abu 'l-Hamel 
Temim le Zénate, emir of the Beni lfren, after seizing the 
capital, killed over 6,000 Jews and robbed the rest of their 
wealth and wives. As a result of 

As a result of this persecution, Fez lost its importance as 

a Lalmudic center and gave way to Qal'at Beni Hammad "*. 


The Almoravid dynasty seems to have brought few radical 
changes to the situation of the Jews. The extreme fana- tism 
of the Almoravid princes has led some Jewish historians to 
suggest that, under their rule, Jews were abused and unhappy 
in Morocco. 


We believe this assertion to be, if not unfounded, at 
least exaggerated.c It is true that the first Almoravid 
emissary, Yousouf ben Tachefin, animated by a zeal that 
victory easily explains, initially sought to divert 

Jews from their faith. He had read in the work of a Muslim 
theologian that Mohammed had only granted the Jews the 
freedom to worship only on condition that the Messiah 


1. Raudh el-Kartas, p- 103. 
- Ibidem, p. 150. 
J. Youhassin, ed. Philipovsky, p. 212. 
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expected by them would arrive before five centuries, the 
deadline announced by themselves, and that in the event 

that, after that time, God had not sent them the Messiah 

they hoped for, they would be forced to accept Islam and 
recognize Ma- homet as the last prophet and envoy of God. 

The Jews, according to this book, had accepted this condition, 
and the five years of the hegira were about to expire (on 
September 2, 1106), without the Messiah having arrived, so the 
Jews of the Muslim stalls had to keep the promise made by 
their ancestors and convert to Islam’. 


The Jews fell into this terrible anguish, however, managed 
to ward off this persecution by paying a very large sum 
into the hands of the Vizier Abdallah ben Alı : 

but 11s continued to be frequently tormented and plundered 
for some time. 


It seems to us that it was the assistance given to the ennr 
by the many Jewish warriors in Ibn Tachefin's conquest of 
Spain, rather than the considerable sum paid to his vizier, 
that served the Jewish cause. 


Indeed, in the war waged by Yousouf ben Tachfin against 
Alfonso, king of Seville, forty thousand Jewish warriors 
were on both sides. 


On this occasion, a large number of Moroccan Jews emigrated 
to settle in Spain, and it's from this time onwards that we 
encounter fortress-occupying Karaites in the Peninsula, 
i.e. Jewish warriors of Moroccan origin’. 


By this time, Andalusia had become the El Dorado of Judaism 
as a whole. It served as a refuge for scholars from Baghdad 
to Morocco. 


t. A. Cahen, ibidem, p. 37-40; Graetz, ibidem, p. 76. 
2. Cf. Graetz, t. VI. Ibn Daoud and Youhassin, p. 24. The Caraites 


were led by a chief named Al-Taras, who was succeeded by a woman 
nicknamed Al-Maalima (the soothsayer). 
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In 1088. Rabbi Isaac Alfasi. one of the luminaries of 
Tamuldic science, persecuted in his hometown, Qal'at Beni 
Hammad in Morocco, found a sure refuge in 

Spain 


Still in the x" century, the Jewish vizier Hasdai ben 
Chaprout gave his protection to scholars from Fez, first 
and foremost to the grammarian Dounasch ben Librat. More 
later, the famous Jewish vizier and poet Samuelibn Nagrila de 
Cor- doue shone throughout North Africa, where his political 
influence rendered enormous services to Jewish communities. A 
chronicle mentions the arrival 

scholars of Fez to this enlightened official", 

probably to ask for his material or political support. 


Even more brilliant was the situation of Spanish Jews under 
the reign of Yusuf's son, Emir Al 

(1107-1144). At this time we find physicians 

and Jewish viziers in almost all the courts of the sultans 

and Berber emirs of Spain under Ali's authority. 

These high-ranking officials, almost all writers and scholars 
themselves, were invested with official liters and honors, and 
enjoyed enormous influence with the sultans, an influence they 
gladly put to good use in the service of their co-religionists 
in Spain and the Maghreb. Ah ne 

made no exception to this rule, and his favorite physician 

was Abou A joub Salomon ben Almuallah of Seville, who was a 
poet and scholar and bore the title of prince and vizier. 
Another physician at Ali's court, Hasan ben Kainoi 

of Saragossa, was highly esteemed by the Sultan'. 


1. Ibn Daoud. | 
2. Graetz and Ibn Daoud, ibidem. 
9. Gractz, VI, p. 119-120. 
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Even in Morocco, there were Jews who were tax collectors 
and held other public offices". 


It was during the reign of this prince that the famous 
cadi of Fés, Abou Abdallah Mohammed ben Daoud, wanted 
to enlarge the Karaouyin mosque. "Gomme 1l existed on 
the chosen em- placement a large number of houses 
belonging 


to Jews (may God curse them!) who refused to sell them, a 
fair appraisal was made of these properties, their value was 
counted and they were expelled, in accordance with a law 
established by the Muslim enur Omar ben ELL-Kbatlab (may God 
be pleased with him) who had found himself in a similar 
situation when he wanted to enlarge the sacred mosque. 

of Mecca." 


We can therefore conclude that Ali's reign was a time of 
blossoming and freedom for Spanish and Moroccan Jews alike, and 
that despite the political influence exerted by the fanatical 
clergy, they were able to engage in trade and commerce. 
scienccen full security. In fact, a contemporary describes 
the spread of Jewish ele- ment in Moroccan towns in the 
following terms: "At that time, there were Jewish communities 
(both Jewish and Karaite). 

in all the cities of Africa, from Salé, in the far west of 
the Maghreb, to Tahart in the east of this country, as well 
as in the upper Ifrikia and as far as Egypt and the great 
desert." 


The expansion of Judaism in Morocco is further confirmed by 
the elegy written by Abraham ibn Ezra, in which the famous 
scholar", on the occasion of the great persecution provoked 
in 1146, mentions most of the large communities in Morocco 
as centers of "Judaism". 


. A. Cahen, cil. op. cit., p. 112, Ibn-Daoud. 


. Raudh el-Kartas, p. 75. 


Ibn Daoud and Youhassin, p. 214. 


Divand Ibn Era. We will reproduce this allegory below, IT, ch.1. 


res 
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science and ardent faith; but this last episode brings us 
to the beginning of a new period in Jewish history in 
Morocco. 


A terrible catastrophe, the victory of the Almohads, what 
the Hebrew historians call "the sword of Ibn Toumart", 
did not spare the Jews of this country, who disappeared 
in the midst of a terrible catastrophe. 

of the official and political history of the 

Morocco. 


VIII 


The relative security enjoyed by Moroccan Jews 

under the Idrisites, as well as the emergence of Orthodox Jews 
of Asian and Egyptian origin, eventually drew Jewish Africa 
into the stream of religious and literary revival that had 
marked the awakening of Israel's genius in the East. The 
impetus given by Islam 

had led to the awakening of the Jewish masses, and the spread 
of Islamism had favoured the extension of Talmudic authority 
and the institutions designed to safeguard it: the 

exilarchate and the gaonat of Babylonia’. 


Each new province conquered by the Arabs was at the same 
time a conquest for traditional Judaism, which thus 
extended its limits to the most distant lands. 


The extension of Islam," says the Jewish historian Graetz*, 
"from India to Spain, from the Caucasus to the Middle East, and 
from the Middle East to the Middle East. 


1. The Exilarch of Babylonia or the Roche-Galuth (head of the Dias- 
pora) was considered a descendant of the royal family of David, while 
the Gaon or "Majesty" of the synagogue exercised authority as head of 
one of the two great Talmudic schools of Soura and Pampadouta. 


2. Graetz, v. V, p. 193 and 185. 
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the interior of Africa. resulted in the spread of the Talmud 

to all the countries under 

Arabic. This legislative book, the product of a long 

evolution and of the natural genius of the Babylonian Jews, 
could not have been the product of a long evolution and of 

the natural genius of the Babylonian Jews. 

It had little influence on the inhabitants of Iraq, for whom it 
was, so to speak, the bone of their bone; whereas the African or 
Spanish Jews, most of whom were ignorant of religious matters, 
had little influence on the inhabitants of Iraq, for whom it 
was, so to speak, the bone of their bone. 

were not in a position to comment on the circumstances, 

nor to pass judgment on oral faith. Quite different was 

the study of the Jews of Palestine and Syria, and above 

all that of the Jews of the Middle East. 

free Jews and warriors resistant to all Yemeni discipline". 


The attempt to impose the Talmud on these peoples gave rise 
to a whole movement of reaction, which manifested itself 
first in the 


schisms and heresies that have sprung up everywhere since 
the seventh century. 


In order to ward off the danger posed by these heresies 

for religious unity, the gaonat invested by the muslim state 
had an effective weapon at its disposal: excommu- nication. 
Any Jew who did not submit to the yoke of official rabbinism, 
who did not recognize the many precepts and prescriptions of 
the Talmud, was excluded from society and the synagogue. 


This rigorous measure had ended up exasperating the es- prits 
refractory to casuistry and religious minutiae who, taking 
advantage of the support for their cause of the candidate for 
exilearchate Anan, grouped themselves around the latter. 

to form a separate sect, which later became the 

Caraites, i.e. those who stick to the Bible alone. 


This event took place in 761. However, the new movement 
that had brought together all the discontented elements 

of Judaism still lacked unity and me- 

thode, and gave its adherents full freedom of action in how 
to start the law. It was only later 
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that Caraism became a distinct synagogue, perhaps narrower 
and more contrary to the oral evolution of the Jewish 
religious spirit than rabbinism itself. 


It took a long time for the Talmud to establish itself 

in Morocco. 

success of Idris 1", Moroccan Judaism remained untouched 
until a relatively advanced period, Morocco had remained 
almost outside the religious movements that had agitated the 
rest of Judaism. Unconcerned as they were with casuistical 
discussions, Moroccan Jews had only become acquainted with 
integral rabbinism at a very late stage, and consequently had 
no need to learn about its adversary, Caraism. The integral 
law did not yet dominate the life of the Moroccan Israelite. 


Before continuing our study, we must 
pause for a moment to consider the religious evolution of 
the Jews of Cairouan. 


In Hebrew documents, the capital of the Tfrikia 


appears to have been in constant contact with the leaders 
of the Ba- bylonia synagogue right from the start. 


What's more, Cairouan, where we meet a certain 

number of scholars of Palestinian and Babylomian origin, 
seems to have succeeded Carthage in its rabbinic traditions; 
it had its Talmudic schools, its religious and communal 
institutions modelled on those of the great cities of 
Mesopotamia. Schisms seem to have been unknown in this 
rabbinical center, and we can scarcely find any traces of 
Caraism. 


On the other hand, Cairouan preceded Spain in the 
blossoming of the scientific and literary movement 

that, from the 

ix° century, had glorious and influential representatives. 


The first of these scholars was Sultan Ziadet's physician 
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Allah, Isaac ben Salomon [Israeli (845-940). from Egypt. A 
distinguished physician and linguist, author of numerous 
treatises on Arabic medicine, he enjoyed great influence 
with this sullan, as well as with his successor, Abdou- 
Allah, the founder of the Alemid dynasty. 


Tsraeli's pupil, Dounasch Abou Sahal (d. 960), a scholar 

no less renowned in Arab medicine than in Ja Hebrew 
linguistics, succeeded him in his position as director. 
court physician. Both master and disciple seem to have been 
in contact with scholars in Fez and other Moroccan cities. 


In 919. the appearance in Cairouan of the exilarch Oukba °, 
forced to flee Baghdad following a denunciation to the Kha- 
life, gave new light to the community of this city. The 
"prince of exile" was received by Israeli and the notables 
with royal honors. It seemed that the time had come for 
North Africa to supplant Babylon as the center of the 
Diaspora, but this was not to be. 


Nor was this vast African land, which had swept away 
Phoenicians and Romans, Greeks and Vandals, hospitable to 
the most enduring of religions, the most stubborn of 
beliefs. 


Ua Jewish author', mentioning the arrival of this "prince 
to Cairouan and the sterility of his effort, expresses himself as follows: 


"Oral law generally failed to take root in Africa. The 
rabbis could establish rabbinical schools and propagate the 
exercise of the meticulous practices of the Talmud; schools 
and practices disappeared with the founders of the schools 
without leaving deep traces." 


1. Graetz, V, p. 282 etp. 449-350. Cf. Ibn Korcich's Rissalah, 
Goldberg's introduction. 


2. Graetz, V, p. 298, Ibn Daoud. 


3. Cazés, op. cit., p. 67. 
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Indeed, the large indigenous Jewish masses in African 
towns were unwilling jamais to submit to Talmudic 
authority, although the town of Cairouan, like the town 

of Fez, moreover, had always maintained frequent relations with 
Babylonian schools. But precisely. 

these "responsa" sent by the rabbis of Cairouan to the 

Gaons of Mesopotamia show us the extent to which the 

notions of oral law and tradition had remained little known in 
this country. It was at the request of the local college that 
the Gaon Rabbi Cherira sent his famous missive in which he set 
out, once and for all, the authenticity of the oral law and its 
historical development. 


If we dwell a little longer on this phe- 

nomene, is that, even more than in Ffrikia, it applies to 
interior Berbénie and Morocco, and that the problem of the 
existence of Caraism in the latter country at a period 

prior to the x' century is simply reduced to the existence in 
these countries of Jewish populations who remained alien to the 
Talmud. 


As far as the Jews of inland Berberia are concerned, we 
have an invaluable and all the more so 

interesting that it dates from a period after the date 
of the flowering of Talmudic science in Africa itself, 
which corresponds to the xI' century. 


In the will addressed to his son, the famous Maimo- nide 
says, among other things: 


"Beware above all of certain people who live in the 
Maghreb in a country called El-Djerba, and who are 
originally from Berberia. These men are very dry and 
heavy-tempered. " 


Remember what we said about the Moroccan and Berber origins of 
the Jewish inhabitants of the island of Djerba, who were simply 
descendants of the ancient warriors. 

Jews of Morocco. 


n D MN, Berlin ed., 1757. 
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Further on, in the same letter, Maimonides continues: 


"In general, beware of men who live in Africa from Tumis to 
Alexandria, 

and those who inhabit the mountains of Berberia. They are, 
in my opinion, more ignorant than the rest of the homwes, 
although they are very attached to the belief of Dicu. 
Heaven is my witness that I do not compare them to the 
Caribs. 

qni deny the oral faith. They show no clarity 

in their study of the Torah, Bible and Talmud, although 
some of them are rabbis-judges (Dayanim). With regard to 
impure women, they have the same beliefs and practices as 
the Beni Moos (Meos?), a Muslim people living in this area. 
same country'. They don't look at an impure woman, nor do 
they look at her waist or her clothes; they don't speak to 
her, nor do they tread on the ground where her foot has 
touched. In the same way, they do not eat the hind quarters 
of slaughtered animals. Finally, there is much more to say 
about their customs and their various actions. 


So, neither Karaite nor rabbanite-orthodox, but simply 
"Maghrebi" Jews with their own distinct beliefs, mores and 
personalities, 

after several centuries of rabbinic and Asian influence. All the 
more so, this particularism of the Jews of the Maghreb was to 
manifest itself in the first centuries of the Middle Ages. 

of Arab domination and the early organization of Jewish 
communities. 


The observation that emerges from all that we have 

developed so far, combined with the study of the particular 

customs and habits preserved in part by the Maro- 

to the present day, would have been enough to put an end to the fable 


1. The Beni Meos dynasty, which had taken refuge in the south, 
dominated the Mzab and other Maghreb oases. 
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accepted in good faith by most Jewish hislorists, who attribute 
to all Jewish scholars of Morocco before the 

x° century, a caraile origin, if a very precise indicalion 

and irrefutable evidence provided by Makrizi categorically 
confirmed our thesis. 


IX 


We have already noted that the revival of literature and the 
the penetration of Arab civilization to the farthest reaches of 
the earth had given rise to a whole series of Jewish religious 
movements, 

and that the elements that remained outside the Talmudic 
discipline until the Arab invasion proved highly resistant to 
the expansion of Babylonian orthodoxy. The more primitive and 
autochthonous the Jewish population, the more it cherished its 
free Life and independence, the less it consented to be 
subjected to the tyranny of the lor. This is how we see 
Hispanic-Berber Jews eagerly embracing the here- 

sie of Serenus in 520, just as we shall see their 

descendants ardently embracing any faux-mes- sianic 

movement. 


In the first half of the lst century, Makrizi enumerated the 
various dissident Jewish sects. He identified seven of them, 
all distinct from the Caraism that was later to supplant all 
the others and impose a new synagogue on those who remained 

outside the ofhi- celle synagogue. 


One of these sects, the "Maghrabiah", has a very distinct 
ethnic character. The Jews of the Maghreb, or at least the 


bulk of the population 
are therefore considered by the Arab historian to be 


1. Furst, Geschichle des Karuerthums, p. 90. 
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as a distinct fraction of the Jewish people, with its own way 
of believing and practicing the precepts, and aware of this 
distinction between itself and the Talmudists. 


Another thing is to find out what precisely was the 
divergence between Talmudists and Karaites and the 
Maghrabiah", what their fundamental beliefs were at that 
time. 


The passage from Maimonides that we quoted above, 

which, it is true, dates from a later period, confirms the 
penetration of the oral law into the interior, but the latter is 
considered to be adapted to the mores and customs of the local 
population. 

to the conceptions of the Jews established among the Berbers. 


However, we must presume - and we'll have striking proof of 
this in what Eldad the Da-nite will tell us - that the cult 

of Joshua continued to exert an enormous influence on the 
autochthonous Jews of the Maghreb for a long time to come, 

and that alongside it, the veneration of the ma- 

rabouts, so resistant to the Karaite spirit, was widespread in 
the country. Proof of this is to be found in the numerous 
traditions, reported by medieval and modern authors, relating 
to the tombs of Jewish saints predating Islam. 


Maghrabiah's designation is therefore more of a 

cnüté ethnique que religicuse, ct on peut affirmer sans hé- 
siter beaucoup que les premicrs savants juifs du Maroc, 
apparus pendant la premiére moitié du rx" siécle, ont été 

des Maghrabiah. Such was the case of Jchouda ben Koreich 

whom Furst and Graetz did not hesitate to regard as a Karaite 
because, whenever he mentioned the Talmud in his writings, he 
expressed himself in terms that suggested he did not 
recognize its authority. However, contemporary scholars have 
reversed this opinion for the simple reason that Jehouda ben 
Koreich and all other Moroccan scholars suspected of caraism 
swallow known 

and appreciated religious tradition in their own way. 
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This error made by the historians cited applies even more 

to another Jewish scholar from Morocco, Moses Dara' the 

Elder. The presumed Karaite origin of this writer 

historians have attributed to him the works of his xi* or xn° 
century namesake, Moses Dra, who 

really belonged to the Karaite rite: from this we can conclude that 
Caraism had flourished in Morocco in the 1x° century there 


Graetz and Furst took it'. 


A passage from Maimonides' controversies gives us a clear 
idea of the rehgicous nature of Moses Dra l'an- 

cian: this scholar from Dra'i, having come towards the end of the 1x° century 
in Egypt, learned that the orthodox who were attached to 
the Babylonian school had a different way of putting on the 
phylacteries or sacred signs mentioned in the Bible than 
the Jews of his native country, and he hastened, by 

true believer in traditional law that he was, to adopt the 
Babylonian fashion: which shows us that the Jews of North 
Africa, without refuting tradition as a whole, had their 
own traditions and rites. 


We don't want to go into too much detail, but this is a key 
point in the history of Moroccan Jewry, a point whose 
clarification could put an end to the confusion established 
by Jewish historians, and enable us to pinpoint the original 
origins of the Jews of certain Moroccan centers, especially 
those who speak Chleuh and other Berber dialects, among whom 
we find many survivals of the ancient rites and customs 
practiced by the native Jews of Morocco before the great 
persecution of 1146: This last fact tells us about the 
authentic descent of these Jews from the ancient aborigines 
of Morocco. 


We believe we have thus established that until a relatively 
late period, the indigenous Jews of Morocco had 


1. Controversies, MYTNSE, n° IO. 
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formed a distinct ethnic and religious organization, 
which, removed from the authority of the Babylonian 
Gaonate, but far from adhering to the Karaite schism, 
nevertheless formed a separate grouping known abroad as 
the 

"Maghrabiah". 


Under these conditions, it would have been surprising not 
to see the emergence of the Jewish community in the middle 
of the 1x° century, at a time when Jewish intellectual life 
was in full swing and discussions between rabbis and 
Karaites were beginning to get very heated. 

forcing Jews everywhere to declare their support for the 
for some or for others, an attempt to create a 


separatist movement in Morocco itself, a movement con- 

It's also in keeping with the trends, traditions and 
character of the Judeo-Berbers of Africa, the land of schisms 
par excellence. 


This attempt was indeed made, and once again the Jewish 
historians, to whom, it is true, all the discoveries made in 
the course of the history of the Jewish people, were able to 
find a solution. 

French explorers of recent times on Africa's past had remained 
unknown, misunderstanding the true character of a most curious 
episode. 

an important chapter in the annals of Jewish history. Ex 


We're talking about the mysterious appearance of a 

Jewish Marco Polo, the enigmatic adventurer Eldad the Danite. 
This astonishing character, who appeared like a meteor in the 
Jewish centers in the Maghreb, during the second half of the 
ix° century and almost caused a religious revolution against 
traditional Judaism in the name of Joshua, 

son of Navé, deserves a moment's pause in our study, where 
the problem of the Maghreb's earliest origins occupies so 
much space. 


The famous Eldad of the tribe of Dan arose between 860 
and 880 in GCairouan, Fez and Tahort: in all these cities 
he left important literary traces. 


All possible conjectures had already been made at the 
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sujct of this problematic adventurer whose passage through 
the Maghreb had a resounding impact throughout the 
Diaspora, and whose literary and even legislative 
productions had an impact on Judaism throughout the Middle 
Ages. 


Thanks to the work published by a Hebrew scholar, Mr. Eps- 
tein of Vienna, in a volume which contains all the 

documents relating to this character, as well as a 

critical examination of the texts, we are in a position to 
preci- 

the character and actions of the famous Eldad, as well as the 
events and related details, especially concerning the 

history of Moroccan Jewry. 


Eldad the Danite suddenly appeared in the towns along the 
Maghreb coast around 860-880. He had come from the desert, 

from Sou- 

dan or Nigritic and claimed to belong to the independent Jewish 
tribe of the Danites, one of the ten extinct tribes of Israel, 


which he said had emigrated from Ethiopia or Nigriti. He 


spoke only Hebrew, but a special Hebrew, a dialect that 
differs from anything we know of this language and may be 
related to Hebreo-phoenician. 


Apart from the Danites, his own tribe, there were, in 

the Nigritie °, according to him, three other tribes of Israel 
all enjoying considerable political and material prosperity and 
waging war against the Negro kingdoms, located in the desert 
and separated from the Israelites by a sabbatical river which, 
during the week, threw down streams of sand and stones *. 


r. Ab. Epstein, tn "5x, Vienna. | 


2. P. xxxm : The tribe of Dan is said to have come to Ethiopia from 
Egypt, while the other three Jewish tribes of Nigritie, those of 
Naphtali, Gad and Assir, are said to have come from Arabia, 
confirming M. Le Chatelier's hypothesis on the origin of the Jews in 
West Africa. Cf. L'islam dans PA frique occidentale. 


3. P. xxxvn: It is difficult not to see in this indication an attempt to 
explain the legend of the Sabbatical river by the sandy waves of the 
great desert. 
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He also claimed that these Israelites did not know 

not Arabic, that they all spoke a particular Hebrew which, as 
Mr. Epstein has well established, bears traces 

a spoken language, not an invented idiom. Moreover 

their grammarian Ibn Koreich, who met Eldad around 880, 
accepted all these indications without hesitation. 


In addition to these four tribes, there would have been 
a fifth, the Ben Mousa or Mosché, all descendants of 
Moses. 


In these same countries, there would also have been a 
pagan population which, as one description suggests 
detailed by our author, practised the Phoenician cult 
of Moloch-Melitta '. 


It's hard not to see in all this information, which is both 
fact and legend, data on the migrations of the Judaizing and 
Lybo-punic tribes, driven back by the Muslims to the Ocean 
and from there to the Sudan". Indeed, the existence of 
independent Jews in the Sahara around the rx' and x° 
centuries is confirmed by the traditions of the Kitab el- 
Adouani we have already mentioned, as well as by certain 
indica- 


tions by other Arab historians, the most important of which 
is that of Kartas*. 


t. P. Gr. In fact, the details given by Eldad on this cult seem to us to 
be of the utmost interest. 


2. Eldad calls Nigrilie by the name of THavila. However, Josephus 

(Ant. Jud., 46) already gives this name to the country of the 

Gétules. On the other hand, cf. 

the tradition preserved by the Southern Chellas of their primitive sojourn 
in the Salé region, as well as what Chénier (1, p. 27) says about 

traces of the Phoenician language in the dialect of the Chellas and 

Brebés (cl. Alexis de Vaulx, La France et le Maroc). 


3. Cf. Cahen. Here is the text of Kitab el-A douani: 


"The people of the Sahara are descended from the Adjouds; ben Tikran the Jew. 
Hs used to live in Khaibar. This is what Salem ben Adman told me. The 
strength of the Ksours of the Sahara lay in their horses. 


Jews of the Beni Abd ed-Dar." 
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We must also take into account the traditions of the Tuareg 
and the Dagaltoun, who all affirm that 


ELKairouant (p. 174) adds, on the other hand, that the first to 
reign in the country of the Tuaregs, in the desert, was 
Biouloutan (Tloutan) ben Tiklan, who must Don be the father of 
Adjoud}. 


The Raudh el-Kartas (p. 104-105) recounts in detail the founding of the 
first Saharan empire. 


The prenuer who reigned in the Désert ful Tloutan (Bouloutan) ben 
Tiklan the Senhadja, the Lemtouna; H governed the whole Sahara, and 
was suzerain to more than twenty Sudanese kings, all of whom paid him 
tribute. His states extended over a space of three months from 

They were populated everywhere. He could ride a hundred thousand 
horsemen; he lived in the time of the Imam 

Abd er-Rahman, ruler of Andalusia, died in 222 (AD 836), aged 
eighty. He was succeeded by his nephew El-Athyr... 

His son Temim ruled until 306 and was overthrown by the Sheikhs. 
Eventually they recognized an emir, Abu Mohammed ben Tyfat, known 
as Tarsyna el-Lemtouna, as their ruler... He ruled 

the Senhadja for three years, and was killed in a raid on the Sudan 
tribes at a place called Bkara. These tribes lived 

around the town of Teklessyn; they were Arabs and practised 


the Jewish religion. Teklessyn is inhabited by the Senhadja tribe, the 
Beny Quarith, who are good people and follow the Sunna... They wage holy 
war against Sudanese who do not profess Islam. 


M. Le Chatelier, who has studied the influence of Judaism in 
Senegal and Sudan, has this to say about the latter text (op. cit., 
p. 124): 


"Thus, at the beginning of the 5th century A.D., on the borders of 

the Sudan, there was still a group of people from Arabia practicing 

the Jewish religion, numerous enough to stand up to the Lemiouna, 

who were then united under a single leader. The position of 

Teklessyn cannot be precisely identified. In any case, it was located 
between northern Niger and the Atlantic coast, on the edge of the Negro 
countries. 


M. Le Chatelier assumes that the Jewish tribes came from Arabia via 
Ethiopia, and hypothesizes a kinship with the Falaschas. 


He says elsewhere (p. 40) that the Sanhadja of the South had 
embraced Islam under the command of their chief Tloutan 
(Bouloutan) le Lemtouni, who died in 83%. 
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these peoples came from Morocco to Nigeria between the 
seventh and twentieth centuries. 


As we have seen, Tikran or Tiklan was of Jewish origin. His son's 
conversion to Islam must have led to infighting between each of the two 
fractions of Zenata and Zenhaga belonging to the same family. 

nant to one or other religion. To this information must be added the text 
quoted above by Ibn Khaldun, who asserts that the Tuaregs, Zenhaga and 
Lemtouna came from Ethiopia. 

ALL these indications, corroborated and confirmed in a frap- pant 

way by the data from Eldad the Danite, lead us to formulate the 

following conclusions: 


Judaism has always been very influential in inland Africa, and its 
origins in these countries probably date back to the time of the 
destruction of Cyrenaica: the religious persecutions of the 

The Byzantines only accentuated this Jewish and Libo-Punic influence in 
regions outside their domination. A migration of Jewish tribes from 
Arabia in the first half of the 6th century, which seems to have drawn 
in its wake fractions of the Falaschas, led to the formation of 
independent Jewish populations as far as Nigritic. 


The invasion of the Arabs in the seventh century threw the Adrar and the Ksours 
from the desert of entire tribes of the Jewish religion, who, together 

with tribes from Arabia, succeeded in founding at the start 

the first empire of the Sahara and Sudan, which coincides with the 
chronological data of the Arab authors cited. 


However, around 837, Toulatan, Tikran's son and probably the father 
of the Jewish prince Adjoudj, converted to Islam, ushering in an 
era of wars between Jews and Muslims in West Africa. 


Our Danite knows how to tell the story of these wars, and only a study 
on the spot could elucidate them definitively. In any case, it is clear 
from what we have been able to glean from his comments that the Jews 
towards 

850-860 still held firm, that they occupied a territory of 

200 days' march, which doesn't seem excessive if we consider that 
these tribes were nomads and that their influence extended from 
Koukia to the Ocean. 


In the 10th century, the Raudh el-Kartas notes the presence of Arab 
Jewish tribes near Teklessyn. Would this latter town not be Npn or 
NDD, a name that has certainly been mutilated? 


in Eldad's list? 
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The populations in question would therefore be the last 
descendants of the worshippers of Joshua's cult and the 
Punic pagans who emerged from the desert for the last time. 


Indeed, if we strip away the fabulous, utopian element of 
all the information provided by this Jewish Marco Polo, we 
can easily find the truth behind it. 


Eldad has certainly visited some of the Jewish tribes of the 
Sahara; lhe has heard many things about others; he knows 
their customs and beliefs to the extent that 

Mr. Epstein has identified them with those of the Falachas, 
whose Hellenic origins are shared with the ancient warriors. 
riers of Cyrenaica had been assumed by us. [IIt is also 
possible that he confused the Beni Moussi with the powerful 
Mossi tribe, which he may not have visited himself, since 
we have managed to ldentify most of the names of Negro 
kingdoms with geographical names. 

from the Adrar region, French Mauritania and even Western 
Sudan'. 


Jewish influence was certainly perpetuated in these distant lands: 

"In Sudanese Mohammedanism," says M. Le Chatelier (p. 314), "there 

are numerous traces of the Judaism that probably influenced it. 

in these parts. Nothing has survived of Jewish rites (is this true?). But 
the entire religious history of the Muslims of Senegal and Niger is based 
on that of the Hebrews. Finally, the conquest of Foutal 

by the Peulh (who, incidentally, attribute Itheir origin to Morocco) has 
given rise to another very complicated legend in which Ali Bedra (the 
Prophet's son-in-law) appears as the husband of Miriem 

the virgin, and Moses' lieutenant, sent by Aissa in the name of the 
Prophet. Need I add how much this confusion between Aissa and Joshua, 
Moses' lieutenant, recalls the Judeo-Libyan tradition concerning the 
struggles between Joshua and the Canaanites, as well as the cult of 
Joshua that the adventurous Danite seeks to restore. 


1. We will devote a separate study to this subject; among the 
geographical names given by Eldad and often mutilated by copyists, 
we believe we can identify a certain number, as follows 


ques-uns : Adra (Adrar ?) Todema (ka). CF. Le Chatelier, ibidem, p.49; 
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We therefore do not agree with Mr. Epstein when he refuses to 
admit that West Africa was the country of origin of the 
Danile for the sole reason that "in the latter province, the 
Jews adhered to the discipline of the Talmud and the 
rabbinical schools". This is an error that can be juxtaposed 
with the one accepted by all Jewish historians with regard to 
the Maghreb’. 


Koukia (ibidem, p. 80), Kountou or Koumiou (ibidem, pp. 46-50), Foreka 
(variant Tekrour; tbidem, p. 50) : Toukeler (ibidem, p. 109): Kuba or 
Kechi (ibidem, p. 110) ; Karma (Kartas, p. 36): in addition, we should 
mention the names Iohom and Z'omerom which we find in 

southern Morocco. 


1. Jbidem, p- xv. 


Likewise, the ingenious way in which this scholar establishes the 

real existence of a Hebrew dialect that differs from all the others 

and excludes both rabbinic and Karaite influence, inevitably takes 

us back to the scully where the language of the Bible, still alive 

in 

one of its closest daughters, African Phoenician, was able to find a last 
refuge, i.e. in the extreme south-west of Africa 

where Judeo-Berbers and Libo-Phoenicians, driven back by the conqueror 
Arabic, had met for the last time. This dialect 


explains the strange shape of some of the words revealed by Eldad. 


That the language spoken by the tribe of Dan, and the existence of the 
tribe itself, was not a fabrication is shown by two testimonies from the 
10th century. 

century, i.e. a century after the appearance of Eldad ct, one of whom tells 
us of the Danite Jews who came to Fez from the desert, "from a Jewish 
country," and that they too spoke a particular Hebrew. | 


We should add to this information that Eldad the Danite had been 
accompanied on his travels by another desert Jew who traced his 
origins to the tribe of Asser, son of Jacob. Now, among the Mande or 
Soni-nke tribes, some of which trace their origins to the chiefs of 
the tribes of Israel, we find one in fact by the name of Azer (cf. Le 
Chatelier, p. 314 and 79). 


However, the Danites predominate in North African traditions, 
prompting Mr. Neubauer to say: "Evidently the Danites are more 
frequently to be found than any of the other tribes" (Jew. Quarterly 
Review, t. L). 


Indeed, a century after Eldad's death (circa 950-960), two 
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Eldad is the only Jewish writer who, in all the texts he 
reproduces, mentions Joshua ben-Nun as the only lawgiver and 
the only religious authority recognized by the tribes of 
Israel, to the extent that his historian was able to 
recognize 


scholars "from the kingdom of Fez" come to Cairouan and make 
philosophical observations before the scholar Abou Sahal Doninash 
(see above), based on the authority of the Beni Dani (+34 33) who 
come to Cairouan from the kingdom of Fez. 

of the "Jewish country" (cf. Neubauer, ibidem, Graetz, 

V, p. 527, Epstein, ibidem, p. 68). These same authors note another 
text in which the desert Jews, sons of the Danites, are considered 
authorities on Hebrew philology. 


Until the 17th century, we find traces of the existence of the Danites 
in Africa in Hebrew Rabbanite or Karaite literature. All sources agree 
that they belonged to a distinct sect. 


In fact, we're inclined to admit that certain frac- tions of the 
Zenata, who were sent back to the desert by the Arabs (populations that 
some authors called Zana), gave rise to the origin of the tradition 
concerning the Dan tribe in the desert, a tradition that was 
perpetuated in Africa until the xvi® century (see Colonel de Lartigue, 
Monographie sur l'Aurés, p. 333: Djana can be pronounced 


Zana... 


Eldad asserted that the tribe of Dan, which emigrated from 

Palestine after the death of King Solomon, consequently knew 

neither the prophets nor the doctors of the Talmud. 

to her, but a Talmud in which the oral law had been written by Josué 
ben Noun himself: fragments of this Talmud written in a Hebrew 

very original and pure, but with enormous stylistic and etymological 
peculiarities, betraying a thorough knowledge of Hebrew. 


Graetz. saw in Eldad's actions the work of a Karaite missionary who 
wanted to discredit the Talmud by opposing it to another written law, 
ignoring the rabbis and the Talmud. 

This is also the opinion of M. Neubauer (tbidem, p- 109). 


This thesis must be rejected for three reasons: firstly, the Karaites, 
even more than the rabbis, insist on the aulority of the prophets; 
secondly, the Babylonic gaon Zemah (Graetz, 291), when questioned about 
Eldad by the Cairouan community, did not want to consider him a prophet. 
as a heretic, which would certainly not have been the case had he 

had the slightest inkling of Damite's adherence to the schism. 
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certain anonymous writings preserved by Jewish literature 
as emanating from Eldad only because they are attributed 
to the conqueror of Palestine. 


Eldad's enterprise should therefore be seen as an attempt 
to reform Jewish relations in the Maghreb, to resist the 
invasion of the Talmud, which was already threatening 
Moroccan Judaism in his day, and to replace the Talmud 
with a religious code more in keeping with the customs and 
natural traditions of African Jewry". Indeed, our traveler 
never carried out his propaganda outside this country. And 
what could be more natural than to suddenly see this new 
law, perhaps impatiently awaited by the gran- 

of the Jewish masses resistant to foreign law, in the name 
of the African hero par excellence, of the man who had been 
the epic and national genius of these populations enslaved 
by the foreigner, to see a conquering Joshua replaced by a 
more intense religious life 

a legislative Joshua? 


Finally, Eldad does not deny the oral law, but seeks to substi- tute the 
Talmudic law with another oral law, based on traditions specific to 
Africa. 


More plausible is the opinion of Mr. Epstein, who demonstrates in 

an irrefutable way that the laws and precepts we find 

in the Talmud of the Daniles are found almost everywhere in the legislative- 
religious lion of the Falaschas, and probably, we would add, of the 
Djeraoua and all the Jews of the African interior. 


The identification made by this scholar (cf. pp. 12 and 91) is striking: 
it confirms the existence of a common ancient religious tradition. 
to all the Jews of inland Africa. 


r. Cf. p. 66 ff. All Eldad's legislative and even hagadic texts are 
attributed to Joshua; here is the invariable term of an ancient 
religious tra- dition, common to all the Jews of Inner Africa: 19937 
90 nwn 9% ywn 1397 aN " Says our rabbi 

Josué de Ja bouche de la Divinité". 


3. And Spain; we will see Jews of Berber origin settled in Spain. Eldad 
sent a message to Spain (idem, 


p 113). 
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But it was late: once again, Asia had defeated Africa. 


There, in the remote oases of modern Mauritania, the 

last echo of an age-old legendary cycle in which two 

sister races and enemies, both of the same origin and 
language, had finally joined forces, lending each other a 
failing hand before disappearing forever from the history of 
civilized mankind. In this land 

where thought Languishes and momentum breaks down, Jews and 
Punic worshippers of Moloch and Melitta, blood gods and 
warriors of Jehovah, the god of armies, were consumed by 
this delicious dream, which a modern thinker sees as the 
only solution to the question of overpopulation in 
temperate countries. 


The triumphant Islam of the Maghreb had not only 
broken Israel's last armed force; it had also robbed her of her 
very soul, her moral independence. 


THIRD PART 


LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


The foundation of the kingdom of Fez by the Idrisites and 
the more or less general pacification of the Maghreb then 
contributed to the Muslim and Jewish populations in this 
country entering into relations with the rest of the 
civilized Arab world. 


1. M. Nordau in "Paradoxes". 
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No sooner had the great Moroccan cities been founded than the 
Jewish communities, having attained a certain material and 
political well-being, found themselves drawn heavily into the 
orbit of Judeo-Arab civilization, which came to the fore 
especially from the lst century onwards. 


Already in the second half of the last century, Fez and Draa 
were vying for intellectual priority with the great Jewish 
city of Cairouan; the latter, home of the physician and 
scholar Isaac Israeli and his disciple Dunash ben 

Tamim ct whose exilarch Oukba himself came to consa- 
scientific reputation', was eclipsed by the great Moroccan 
cities: from the 10th century onwards Sidjilmassa 

and almost all other major cities in the Maghreb de- 

are the focal points of a far-reaching Jewish intellectual 
movement. 


It is important for our study, devoted above all to the 
history of the origins and ethnographic dislinctions of 
Moroccan Jews and Judaism, to specify the pre-miere origins 
of this intellectual movement which had succeeded the 
political movement with surprising rapidity. In order to 
bring out the particular character of Moroccan Judaism, we 
need to make a preliminary study of the causes and factors 
that led to the flowering of Jewish literature in Morocco, 
and to identify the general ideas, sources of inspiration and 
sentiments that contributed to this work. 


To achieve this twofold goal, we must first, despite the 
scarcity of documents, specify the ethnic origin of our 
customers. 

Jewish writers who had lived and produced in Morocco, the 
the environment from which they came and on which they acted. 


The first Jewish scholar from Morocco whose name and works 


t. Cf. above, IL, ch. viu. 
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after his master and inspiration Eldad the Danite, was 
Judah, nicknamed Ibn Koreich. 


Originally from the town of Tahort or Tahert, in the 
central Maghreb and a town under the rule of the Ros- 
temids, this scholar was to be active in Fez. 


Towards the end of the Xth century, the scholar Moses Drai 
the Elder was living in Draa, in the Far East, and had long 
been considered a Caraitan. 


These two scholars whose names are known to us are 

If not the precursors, at least the contemporaries of Isaac 
Israeli in Cairouan, and it's very difficult to assume an Asian 
or even Egyptian influence on their scientific origins. 


The very limited data for the 1st century suddenly becomes 
very abundant from the x" century onwards. 


The city of Fez, a Jewish city par excellence, according to 
Arab historians themselves, became a hotbed of Jewish 
science, eclipsing Cairouan and Asia itself in the 
originality and boldness of its scholars. 


The two great names of this century are : Dunash ben Librat 
and Jehuda ibn Hayyoud], the creators of the revival of the 
biblical language. 


Talmudic science itself having finally penetrated 

in the far reaches of the Maghreb gave Fez a brilliant and 
remarkable re-presenter: Samuel ben Hofni, a Moroccan who 
became a gaon in Babylonia. 


Draa was home to another Dunash, a Talmudic scholar. 

but the desert town of Sidjilmasa became a hotbed of 
Talmudic science and letters in general in the second half 
of the century. 


Around the same time, the rabbinical college of Tlem- 
cen maintained a lively correspondence with the schools of 


the Orient. 


Other centers are springing up. The towns of Méquinez 
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Marrakech, barely built, has its scholars and rabbinical 
colleges. Ceuta, the ancient Roman city, followed their 
example. The x1" century, which marked a decline in secular 
sciences in Morocco, saw the apogee of Talmudic and 
religious sciences; outside the communities mentioned, the 
new town of Qaal'at Beni Ham- mad, barely built around 
1007-1008, gave birth to one of the leading lights of 
Talmudic science, Isaac Alfasi. 


The antagonism generated by the resurgence of Talmudic 
rigorism and the narrowness of the rabbinic regime gave 

rise to a counter-movement, at least in the major 

enlightened centers. In the cities of Fez and Draa', and 
perhaps even 

Even in Sidjilmassa, indigenous Jews who were resistant to 
rabbinical dis- cipline broke away and later grouped 
themselves around the Karaite schism. They were happy to 
follow in the footsteps of the linguist traditions inaugurated 
in Morocco. 


On the other hand, the indigenous Jews, those living in the 
mountainous regions, the southern provinces and the ksours 
of the Sahara, showed Little taste for intellectual 
pursuits. Unhindered in their almost inaccessible retreats 
by the spread of the rabbi- 

nism in the civilized centers; almost isolated from all the 
rest of Judaism, they had remained for a long time still 
faithful to the morals and particular customs of the 
Judeo-Berbers: the testimonies of xn° century writers 

and even those of later times will confirm this. 


After this general review, it remains for us to study the 
question of the cthnic origin of the first Jewish scholars 
of Morocco. While the Egyptian or Asian origins of most of 
Cairouan's scholars are more or less known, we have no 
historical data on the origins of Moroccan scholars. 


On the other hand, we can draw these decisive 
conclusions from certain indirect indications: 
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Firstly, the Linguistic origin of proper nouns can 

to resolve this question, especially when it comes to the 
proper names of Jews. J. and H. Derenbourg have rightly con- 
stalled that "from time immemorial, proper names 

were transmitted and propagated in Jewish families even 
when, due to circumstances, they were forced to move 
abroad'. 


With this in mind, all that remains is to examine the 
etymology of the proper names of early Moroccan scholars. 


First names play a more important role among Jews than 
they do in Europe, so let's start by saying a few words 
about them. 


The first phenomenon in Morocco, 

is the almost total absence of Aramaic names and the purist 
biblical tendency in the choice of names. We were struck by 
the very biblical name, not used elsewhere, of the general 
who commanded the Jewish troops during the campaign of 
Idnis*; we are similarly surprised by the biblical name of 
'N, which we don't find anywhere else. 

theirs, or by that of Eldad, unless the latter is a 
pseudonym. However, the pure Hebrew form of the name 
Dounasb, in Hebrew Adonim, found in the Maghreb and 

unknown elsewhere, may be disconcerting. 

As the name Dounash is found among the Zénata, he 

It's hard not to see this name as perhaps the romanized form 
of an ancient Hebraic-Punic name found in Africa. 


The two scholars by the name of Dounash who dominate the 
x° century, Dounash ben Librat, originally from Fez, and 
his contemporary Dounash ben Tamim (Témim, a very common 
name) . 


i. J. and H. Derenbourg, Opuscules et traités d'Abouhwalid Aferouan 
Ibn Djanah (Introduction). 
2. Cf. above, II, ch. rv. 
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quent among Africans) must therefore be regarded as pure 
Africans, whatever some chauvinists may say'. 


More decisive are palronymic names. The above-mentioned 
scholars have already expressed the opinion that the name 
by Librat (cf. Chaprout, etc.), with the letter & douce a la 


is particularly Spanish in character. 


What's more, Librat or Librado in modern Spanish is 
almost a translation of the Hebrew name Tamim, although 
the two Dunash certainly represent two different 
writers. 


The name Hayyoudj is certainly of Spanish origin. 

This is the name Hai or Hatya, with the Spanish diminutive 
uj - oudj. These already invaluable clues are joined by 
another, more decisive one. 


This is the name of Ibn Koreich, whose pre-summer Arabic 
origin is obvious. 


Nothing could be further from the truth. 


Two quotations from reliable Jewish writers show us 
that Koreich's leclure was brought about simply by the 
analogy of this name with the Arabic name known and 
familiar to later writers. 


Ibn Ezra, in his verse overview of the masters of the 
Hebrew language, rhymes the name wip with the word wm, 
which gives us Korias or Kurias, a very Roman, if not 
Byzantine, name. This indication is confirmed by the 
spelling used by a pupil of Saadia, i.e. 


1. The name itself, translated as Adonim, leaves no doubt about the 
African origins, whether one calls himself El-Kairouani or the other El- 
Baghdadi, their names make it clear that their respective 

ancestors Lived in the kingdom before the Muslim invasion 

of the Visigoths, from where they emigrated to Africa. This is also our 
Opinion. The name Dounas is translated once as "23 lord this 

a clear demonstration of its Latin origins (ibidem). 
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almost by a contemporary of Judah ben Koreich who 
writes: DDP Kourias or Korias'. 


So we see that among the proper nouns that 

we have noted in the Maghreb, it is impossible for us to 
point out a single Arabic name, whereas those that 
are not biblical all betray an African or Latin origin. 
Even the names Dounash and Témim, common among Berbers, 
are Hebrew names romanized, not arabized, while the purely 
Berber name Massi- 


mas did not appear among the Jews until later. 


The primary origins of Jewish scholars in Morocco must 
therefore be sought in the milieu of Jews who had arrived 
from Spain or the Latin world, and not among immigrants who 
had come from other parts of the world. 

Mediterranean influence was still predominant in these 
countries in the 9th and 10th centuries. 


The same independent scientific and non-religious spirit 
The tradition of Moroccan Jewish relations with the Latin 
world was thus perpetuated until a very advanced age `. 


Our thesis is confirmed by purely historical evidence. 


We have already mentioned the Spanish origin of the 
Karaite scholar Moses of Draa'. On the other hand, in a 
polemic initiated by the disciples of Menahem ben Saroug 
and between Dounash, the former's pupil, Jehuda ben 
Hayyoud], who was born in Fez, is formally accused of 
being of Spanish origin. 


. Cf. among others D. Cahena, Œuvres d'Ibn Esra ed. Ahiassaf, IL. S6. 

2. On the rivalry between the influence of the Palestinian and Iraqi 
schools in Egypt and other African countries, cf. Harkavy, mt ie svt, i. 
HE, and Weiss, Hisl. de 

Jewish tradition, t. H-II. 

ARCH. MAROC. 6 
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family had once professed Christianity: this is obviously a 
descendant of the ancient persecuted Visi- 

goths who had been forced to take refuge in Africa in order to 
to practice their former religion. 


Another demonstration, which we note in two re- prises, 
even tells us about the Latin language which had survived 
in part and was known at least to Jewish circles in 
Morocco: 


Jehuda ben Koreich in his "Rissalah" quotes the words 

taken from a popular language spoken in Africa at the time: 
these words are all of Latin or French-speaking origin. More 

a century later, the gaon Samuel ben Hofni in turn 
translated certain Hebrew words into a language singularly 
close to our Provencal, which has even given us 


to an erroneous opinion about the origins of this Moroccan 
scholar:. 


To all these clues, the development of which could 
contribute to the study of the survival of European 
influences in Africa, we must add a piece of information 
provided by a Jewish chronicler: among the teachers of Isaac 
Alfasi, i.e. in the 11th century, is the name of Rabbi 
Klonimos, originally from Rome. 


We can therefore conclude without hesitation that the awakening 
of Jewish science in the Maghreb was first seen among Jews of 
Hispano-Latin or Palestinian origin, who were better adapted 
to a scientific culture than Jews of Berber origin, and more 
independent in their religious and philosophical conceptions 
than immigrants from Arabic-speaking countries. 


He 


The first Jewish writer from the Maghreb whose writings 


t. See below, HT, ch. vru. 
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is certainly Eldad the Danite. Whatever the origin of this 
mysterious figure, the influence exerted by his surprising 
appearance, his moving tales and his profound Hebrew 
knowledge cannot be doubted. The creators of philo- 

the promoters of the revival of the Hebrew language in the 
Middle Ages, Jehuda ben Koreich and the two Dounash, as well 
as Hasdai ben Chaprout, are in agreement. 

to claim the authority of this obscure master. 


We must, however, do justice to Eldad's literary merit: 
this mysterious adventurer was a master writer, and he 
possessed the Hebrew language like a living language, so 
much so that we are inclined to believe that his 
innovations and neologisms themselves, the words 

that he liked to quote to prove the existence of a distinct 
Hebrew idiom peculiar to the desert tribes, should not ¢ be 
considered as invented from scratch. 

all parts. 


In any case, Eldad was an admirable stylist in his own right. 


the conciseness and purity of its language in its legislative 
texts, which are closer to the style of the Bible than the 
texts of the Mishna, trumpet the existence of another 
scientific idiom apart from that of the Talmudic doctors". 


As for the narrative and haggadic fragments he 

attributed to Josué ben Noun, Eldad demonstrates a deep 
feeling for the language, combined with descriptive talent 
and surprising local color". 


1. Cf. the book on Eldad by M. Epstein. 


2. A Hebrew scholar, whose name escapes us at the moment, 

had speculated that it was Eldad who had revealed, if not written, the 
legendary collection Sefer Ha-Yachar, "The Book of the Rights" 
(Righteous), a book about biblical characters and events from Jewish 
prehistory, conceived in a pure, elegant style. 


The idea seems very plausible to us: this book, which its author 
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In the poetic genre, 1l has bequeathed us the war song 
sung in Hebrew by the desert tribes. The first Hebrew 
poetry to reach us from the depths of the Maghreb is 
therefore a war cry. 


Invented or not, this poetry, much mutilated by co-tracks, 
has been reconstructed in part by Mr. Epstein. Here is his 
translation: 


"A hero shouldn't run away from the camp. 

to be ready for death, but not to run away! Let him strengthen 
his heart: God is his strength, and let him be confident in the 
day of battle; his spirit will rejoice 


presented as dating from biblical times and revealed before the 10th 
century, takes the account of its history right up to the death of Joshua 
ben Nun, intentionally ignoring the later destinies of biblical history. 


This book has something in common with Eldad's authentic writings. 
that, while wanting to appear ancient and limit the pure biblical 
style, it betrays here and there highly unbiblical expressions from 
which its author seems unable to free himself. 


Apart from the fact that Joshua was mentioned, the North African origin of the 


caine of this curious book seems to be confirmed by the perfect 

knowledge of Fhistoire des luttes de Carthage et de Rome, as well as by 
the reproduction of genealogical legends on the yemenite or Syrian 
origins of the ancestors of the Libo-Punic populations of FAfrica. 

More than one point of similarity with what we have to say on the subject 
Ibn Khaldun stands out in our minds when we read this book. 


But there's another feature that characterizes this composition attri- 
bute to biblical times. The author delights in recounting the episodes 
of the wars Jacob's sons waged against the Amorites and Canaanites of 
Palestine. 


But we have to take into account the procedure generally used 

by our author, which consists of postponing major events 

of African history up to the time of the Jewish patriarchs, as he does, 
for example, for the Punic wars, which he confuses with the wars of the 
ancient Egyptians and with the legend of Joseph: to this 

As such, the wars of the ancient tribes of Israel may only serve as a 
pretext to rekindle the warlike zeal that had dried up among the Jews of 
the Middle Ages. 


Magreb. 
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at the flash of his sword; his joy increases at the trot of 
his horse. He will capture the women of the Coush..." 


However, it was not a bloody revolution or even a 

dangerous schism that the famous Danite stirred up in the 
Maghreb; the consequences of his propaganda were to have 

an entirely different outcome. At this 

At the time, Jews in the major Moroccan centers had lar- 
economic well-being and the spread of letters and science, 
1they seemed to have been too well treated under Muslim rule 
to think of 

or even to develop a passion for political or religious 
issues. In this way, Eldad's propaganda, which remained 
sterile in all other domains, gave impetus to a literary and 
scientific revival in Morocco, and helped turn the eyes of 
curious minds in the Maghreb towards the study of the sacred 
language. 


Morocco's first Jewish scholar, Jehuda ben Koreich, was 
indeed influenced by Eldad's propaganda. This writer was 
born in Tahort' in the first half of the x1' 

century. A distinguished physician and scholar, he devoted 
himself passionately to the study of languages: in addition 
to Hebrew and Arabic, he was fluent in Aramaic, Berber, 
which he also learned. 


a Semitic language, and a Latin or Romance language spoken 
in his time in Airique. 


[lL must have been still very young when his imagination 

was struck by the stories and linguistic notions recounted by 
Eldad, whom he had known personally when 

of his time in Tahort". 


The Hebrew words and terms used by the 
Danites lent themselves to all sorts of conjectures; the fact 


r. El-Bekri says (p. 159): Tihert, today Tehort. 
2. Cf. among others the introduction to the Rissalah, published in Paris 
by Barges and Goldberg, p. XXVIL. 
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that these terms, not used elsewhere, came from a spoken and 
living Hebrew dialect, gave rise to comparisons between 
these terms and innovations and between the Bible's 
difficult locutions and words. 


On the other hand, such an open mind, living in a 

a milieu where orthodox rigorism had not yet prevailed, as 
was Ibn Korcich, had not failed to make the observation that 
the sacred language, the divine language itself, presents 
many analogies with pro- fane languages and may even be 
related to them. 


It was then that Ibn Koreich conceived the ingenious idea 
of a possible rapprochement between the different Semitic 
languages he knew so well. 


He carefully noted down everything he had learned at 

Eldad's, continued his personal research, and once he had 

the idea of the kinship of these languages confirmed by means 
purely empirical, lhe became the promoter of a new science 
unknown even to the ancients, that of comparative lin- 
guistics. 


We do not know for what reasons our Learned 
decided to leave his hometown and settle in Fez towards the end of 
the 1st century. 


On the other hand, we must assume that he enjoyed a notorious 
ascendancy over the city's Jewish community, especially if we 
judge from the authoritative tone of his epistle addressed to 
that community. Here's the story behind Ibn Koreich's work: 
"At that time, the community 


of Fez was very agitated by a liturgical discussion: it 
concerned a reform in the synagogue service: the abolition 
of the reading, along with the biblical texts in the 
original, of the Targum or the corresponding pas- sages 
from the Aramaic version of the books. 

introduced by the synagogue fathers in Asia, where Aramaic 
was once the dominant language, no longer had any reason to 
exist in a country like Morocco, where the language was no 
longer spoken. 
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Arabic was substituted for all other languages. As a result, the 
scholars of Fez, who believed themselves to be very strong in 
Hebrew, decided to abolish the reading of Hebrew altogether. 

of the Targum without fear of committing heresy or a crime 

of lése-tradition. 


This innovation did not fail to move a linguist as 
passionate as Jehuda ben Koreich: apart from religious 
reasons, he saw it as an attack on exegetical studies and 
knowledge of the sacred books. 


It was on this occasion that, around 880, he wrote his 
Rissalah entitled: Message de Jehuda ben Koreich de Tahort, 
le Maghrab1, a la communauté juive de la ville de Fés. 


The author begins by sharply reproaching the Jews 

of Fez to banish the Aramaic version from religious 
services “because the ignorant believe themselves strong 
enough in the Hebrew text to dispense with its Aramaic 
translation". This presupposes that Knowledge of the Hebrew 
language was already widespread in Fez around the 1st 
century. 


Further on, he reminds them that this version - "your 
ancestors never thought of neglecting it; your scholars 
never stopped cultivating it, and your parents themselves 
never 

denigrated all its usefulness: the ancients of Ba- bylone, 
Egypt, Africa and Andalusia 

have never considered it outdated". 


In order to emphasize the importance of Aramaic for the 

study of lhe- 

breu, it establishes for the first time in the history of the 
linguistic science, the law of the common origin of lan- 

gues from the same family, based on the close affinity between 
Hebrew and Aramaic. This kinship, he finds again 

not only between the two languages mentioned, but also 

between them and another Semitic language: Arabic. 


In Ibn Koreich's own words: "This phenomenon (of the 
kinship of languages) shows me the full extent of the 
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the usefulness of writing this book, so that wise and 
intelligent people may learn that Hebrew as con- served in the 
Bible contains Aramaic words mixed with Arabisms, and that the 
difference lies rather in the distinc- tion between the 
pronunciation of certain consonants (the list of these 
follows)." 


The cause of this kinship lies in the mutual influence 
languages one over the other, our author sees it "in the 
kinship of the races and countries occupied by these 

nations: because Tarah, Abraham's father, had been a 

Syrian; similarly Laban (Jacob's father-in-law), while 
Ishmael 

and Kedar (the Arabs) have been speaking their language since 
the confusion of languages following the destruction of the 
Tower of 

Babel: only the Children of Israel have preserved Hebrew, the 
pure language of Adam the Elder". Ibn Koreich notes 

even the reciprocal influence exerted by each of these 

three Semitic languages on the other, an influence he 

further explains by the proximity of Palestine, Syria and 
Arabia. 


He concludes that the similarities between sister languages 
relate not only to analogous words and roots, and 
etymology, but also to kinship of elements and origin, as 
well as to the mor- phology of the language. 


Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic are, according to him, sister 
languages by their very nature and innate construction: 

to apply the rules of Arabic grammar to 

Ibn Koreich took it one step further, identifying the first 
principle of Hebrew grammar: the division of letters into 
radicals and serviles. 


Hebrew grammar thus emerged from comparative 
linguistics. Ibn Koreich's successors took full 
advantage of this ingenious idea. 

In fact, we have only one part of Ibn Koreich's Pissalah: 


the other part, which contained a 
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comparative examination of the Hebrew language, the first 
of its kind, has not come down to us. 


His work of exegesis has also been lost. As for 

In the part we have, we find exegetical explanations of 
difficult passages in the Bible in comparison with other 
languages. Most of the compa- reasons are borrowed from 
Aramaic; others are taken from 

to Arabic and even to the Koran; the Talmud's explanations 
are treated by our auleur with sur- prising independence, 
and he combats above all the anthro- pomorphic 
commentaries without any regard for the doctors of the 
synagogue. 


In this, as in linguistic research elsewhere, li is a 
precursor of Saadia *. 


In addition to the comparisons he makes between Arabic and 
Aramaic on the one hand, and Hebrew on the other, he mentions 
a number of Berber words, some of which, especially those 
closest to Hebrew, no longer exist. 

in modern Berber. 


We have already noted that Ibn Koreich knew a 

a popular Language spoken in Africa, which he called el-adjami; 
all the words he quotes from this language can be explained by 
the Latin languages*. 


Ibn Koreich's epistle marks a milestone in history 

of the Hebrew language; the Moroccan scholar in fact invented 
the science of grammar, a science successfully taken up by 
Saadia in Babylon, by Dounash ben Tamim 

in Cairouan and by Menahem ben Sourag in Spain. 


t. Cf. Winter and Wünsche, Jud. Lilt, II, 142. Notably a 
commentary on the Book of Chronicles, ibidem, H, 2453. 


2. Famous 10th-century scholar of Egyptian origin, creator of Jewish 
religious philosophy. 


3. Rissalah, p. 105; Winter and Wiinsche, ibidem, p. 144. Bargés 
rightly notes that el-adjami here does not mean Persian, but a foreign 
language in general. 
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was, however, completed and developed by Moroccan scholars. 


The city of Fez, where the tradition of Eldad seems to have 
been perpetuated, and from where, in the x' century, two 
scholars, Aboudani and David the Deaf, had brought to 
Palestine notions of exegesis based on the data of the Jews 
of the desert, eventually became, thanks to the impetus 
given by its first master, the homeland of Hebrew grammar. 


Dunash ben Librat and Jehuda ben Hayyoud], the creators of the 
were both born in the ancient Idrisid capital. 


IHI 


Dunash-Adonim ben Librat (Labrat) Ha-Levi, the Magh- rabi', 
was born in Fez at the beginning of the x' century. 

Although some authors also call him FlBaghdadi*, there's 
every indication 

to believe that he owed this last nickname to a stay of some 
to his less prolonged stay in Mesopolamia, and to his 

close relationship with the gaon Saadia. The latter would 
even have been his grandfather or, more plausibly, his 
father-in-law. 


It is certain, however, that he belonged to a 

distinguished family and had received his early education at 
‘es itself. He may not have known Ibn Ko- reich personally, but 
he must certainly have been influenced by him. Like 

of all his enlightened contemporaries, he had acquired a 
thorough grounding in the Hebrew and Arabic languages, as well 
as in other secular sciences. To complete his education 


1. On the life and work of this scholar, see his poems published by 
M. D. Cahana (ed. Ahiassaf, Warsaw), Winter and Wunsche, ibidem, HI, 
Graetz, etc. 


2. GE. Youhassin, p. 229. 
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theology, he went as a young man to Soura in Iraq, where he 
studied Talmudic science under Saadia himself. 


At that time, the philological sciences were little cultivated 
in Babylonian schools, and the young Moroccan scholar surprised 
his classmates with his linguistic knowledge as soon as he 
arrived at the school. As he res- 

poetry by his pupil Jehoudi ben Chechet, this sa- 


vant from the Maghreb, he soon became a master in his own 
right, teaching the sacred language in Babylon's "Yechiboth" 
or rabbinical schools. 


It was in this country that Dounash had once submitted to 
Saadia a rhymed Hebrew poem, the first conceived according 
to the rules of Arabic prosody. This bold innovation was 
intended, in the mind of its author, to curb the 
arbitrariness that had hitherto dominated the field of 
Hebrew poetry, and at the same time make it possible to 
apply the rules of Arabic prosody to Hebrew poetry. 

Hebrew song to music. Poetry, long emancipated from the 
parallelism of biblical verse 

had, until now, known no master ni no fixed rule’. 


However, the system, already rather complicated and based 
on the long and short accents of the Arabic metre, seemed 
hardly applicable to Hebrew, which is excessively rich in 
accents and intermediate vowels, so Saadia doesn't seem to 
have been enchanted by the new imitation of Arabic. 


However, the minds of the Jewish scholars of this period had 

already been too deeply imbued with the Arab genius for such 

an innovation borrowed from Arabic not to have predominated. 

Despite 

the criticisms and reproaches of his opponents, especially in 
In Spain, the Arabic metre came to dominate Hebrew poetry. 

In this respect, Dounash must be considered 


1. Winter and Wunsche, ibidem, IT, 150, elc, 
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the precursor of the poetic renaissance of Hebrew in the 
Middle Ages'. 


Uonly a small number of Dounash's poems are available to us. 
have survived: even so, they owe their success only to the 
fact that they have been approved by the official liturgy: 
such as the song of the newlyweds, the Zemiroth (songs) of the 
Sabhat and certain other liturgical poems. 


The eternal laments of Israel in exile, the hope of return 
to Zion, the glorification of Jehovah and the commandments - 
these are the commonplaces that form the theme of Dunash's 
poetry. 


Critical rather than lyrical and sentimental in 
temperament, Dounash's style is polished and flowing, with 
a clarity that's as clear as a bell. 


of exposition and the logical sentence that the 
complications of Arabic prosody itself could not confuse. 
Posterity has appreciated all the qualities of his poems. 


Back in Africa, Dounash doesn't seem to have 

found in Fez a favorable field for his literary activity. 

This was precisely the time when the star of the statesman 

and patron of the arts, the Jew Hasdai ben Chaprout (915- 

970), was shining in Spain. As director of foreign affairs 

in the service of the Khalifa Abd ar-Rahman III in Cor- 

doue, he was invested with the title of prince of the 
synagogue in Andalusia. Thanks to his powerful protection 

and surprising prodi- gahty, Cordoba had become a center of 
science and Hebrew letters. Hasdai surrounded himself with a 
host of Jewish scholars, the most eminent of whom was the 
lexicographer Menachem ben Saroug of Tortosa. 


Dounasch, in turn, was attracted by Hasdai's protection; he 
settled in Cordoba, where he succeeded- 


1. Indeed, Hayyoud] says a little later about the pacts of the time 
"that they overturn the foundations of language, destroy its walls and 
devastate its limits". 


2. J. and Il. Derenbourg, op. cit., p. Xxx. 
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sit to win the latter's goodwill and trust. A combative and 
critical spirit by temperament, probably also wounded in his 
innermost being by Menachem ben Sarug's scientific reputation, 
Dunash set about 

in a long poem with a lexicon written by the first and in- 
titled "Mahberet". 


This work of polemic written in measured verse, each divided 
into three equal parts and all rhyming equally in "rim" 
(bone), contains two parts: the first is con- 

to the glorification of Hasdai, his political victories, his 
intelligence and his love of science. 

In the second part, Dunash attacks Menahem's science in 
violent and excessively insulting terms. 

some of Saadia's exegetical opinions, as well as 
misunderstanding elements of the Hebrew Language. 


His goal was achieved: Menahem was discredited in the eyes 


of Hasdai and Dounash triumphed on all counts. 


Then began a lively polemic on subjects of Hebrew grammar 
between Menachem's pupils and Dou- nash and his pupil Ben 
Chechet, a polemic more fruitful in its scientific 
consequences than any previous research by Jewish 
grammarians, and very interesting in itself. 


In the end, it was Dounash who prevailed over his opponents. 
Arabic prosody adapted to Hebrew had to be accepted by 
everyone and recognized by its opponents themselves'. 


As for the first notions of radical division 


1. The responsa (Techouboth) of both schools have been collected 
and published by M. Stern in Vienna and M. Philiponsky in 
London. 
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of the Hebrew alphabet and, above all, of the influence of 
weaker letters, they served as a basis for his successors. 


The time had come, in fact, when the accumulation of 
linguistic research and notions over a century, from Ibn 
Koreich to Menahem, had given birth to 

critical, clear-headed and able to bring clarity and precision 
to this con- fuse of rules and assumptions. 


It was a fellow countryman of his, cc Jehuda ben Hayyoudj, 
who, after having been Dunash's adversary for some time, 

set the stage for the defi- nitive formation of Hebrew 
grammar, 

took up his work again and earned from posterity the title of 
"father of grammar". Dounash died around ggo; the poet 

Ibn Gabirol mourned him in a touching elegy addressed to 
Samuel ben Nagzela, and Abraham ben Ezra tells us about him 
in his laconic language: 


"After these scholars (Ibn Koreich, Saadia, an 
anonymous and Menahem) only Adonim the Levite succeeded 
a little in se- 

the Hebrew language from its slumber, but God or- 

vrit definitively the eyes of Jehuda ben David Hayyoud) 
and light was shed on grammar."" 


This Jehuda Hayyoud)* was also born in Fez around 950, 


from a family of Spanish origin. He received his early 
education in his native city, from where he left for Cordoba, 
probably attracted in turn by the renown of the city's 
scholars. Little is known of his life. We only know that, 
while still a young man, he sided with Menahem in the 
discussion initiated against the latter by his compatriot 
Dunash; after following Menahem's method, he later freed 
himself from his tutelage, 


t. Ibn Ezra, ed. quoted, III. 
2. On his life and work, cf. Graetz, V; Winter and Wünsche, 
ibidem, Il; J. and H. Derenbourg, op. cit., in the introduction. 
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and undertook more independent studies that linked him more 
closely to the school of Saadia and Dounash. 


A Jewish grammarian of the xn' century tells ' that Hay 
youd] was induced to write a first précis of Hebrew grammar 
for the study of a grammar or rather a lexicon rai- sonné 
Arabic. 


This was, in fact, the final stage in the idea of 
comparative grammar based on the kinship of languages, 
first put forward by Ibn Koreich. 


In the first place Hayyyoud] borrowed from grammar 
Arabic the rule of the triliteracy of roots, which he 
ingeniously adapted to Hebrew and set out in a treatise 
written in Arabic*. 


However, this author's personal genius did not go unnoticed. 
to suggest the importance in Hebrew of roots with weak 
letters, and especially with geminate letters, which are not 
as easily subordinated to a general rule in the Hebrew 
language as in its Semitic sister. These roots, which are not 
governed in Hebrew by rules as stable and firm as those in 
Arabic, have been the subject of a special study, in which 
Hayyoudj lists them in alphabetical order, indicating the 

most important ones. 

forms and meanings of each root, thus paving the way for a more 
precise and less arbitrary exegesis, especially as regards the 
explanation and derivation of difficult words in the Bible. 


Hayyoudj also wrote a special treatise on the rules of Jewish 
vocalization, setting out the four main laws that determine 
the character of phonetics 


Hebrew, essentially different from Arabic and excessively 
complicated. 


1. Cf. pansa L 5. 


2. In Hebrew, the three treatises are entitled: 1) "wom nOn 'D 
(weak verbs with concealed radicals). 2) b557 5y 0 (verbs with 
double radicals). 3) pad 'o (vocalization). 
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The last work, which followed the first two, has nothing 
in common with Arabic grammar, and must be regarded as 
the original product of the Maghreb's learned genius. 


Hayyoud] also wrote a work of exegetical lexicography 
entitled in Hebrew (npon 5D); this latter book seems to 
have disappeared '. 


To describe this scholar's scientific activity, we need 
only reproduce the following opinion: 


"Before the appearance of Hayyoud's work] Hebrew grammar 
proceeded by purely empirical procedures. 

the triliterality to which the roots have been finally- 

the Hebrew language is much less obvious. 

than in Arabic. As a result of apheresis and letter 
reduction, Hebrew has many biliteral roots. However, it can 
be said that Hayyoud], in applying the law of 

triliteracy did not want to destroy the biliteral and even 
uniliteral doctrine to the point of completely banishing the 
two-letter system in the field of grammar 

He was aware of the individuality of the national idiom. 


When it comes to weak and geminate letters, as well as 
Hebrew phonetics, this author absolutely deserves the title 
of "father of grammar" that posterity has bestowed upon him. 


His pupil later became the vizier Samuel ben Nagrela, 
and above all his disciple Jonas ibn Djanah completed the 
definitive creation of Hebrew grammar °. 


Hayyoud] died around 1005-1010. 


Shortly after his death, the Spanish grammarian Moses ben 
Gaquitilla translated into Hebrew, at the request of a 
wealthy French scholar named Isaac ben Salomon, the three 
pre- 


Hayyoud's first treaties]. *. The work of the Moroccan grammarian 


1. Cf. Revue des études juives, t. XIX, p. 306. 
2. J. ct H. Derenbourg, ibidem, p. xui and xxx. 
3. Cf. Poznansky, Moise Gaquiilla, p. 51-72. 
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cain was thus able to penetrate Jewish circles in France, 
where Arabic was forl little known, and impose himself on 
the whole of enlightened Judaism. 


Morocco was thus the homeland of Hebrew grammar for the 
entire Diaspora. 


IV 


Until the second half of the 10th century, Talmudic studies 

seem to have been of little interest to Moroccan Jews. 

However, the increasingly frequent relations of the major 
Moroccan cities with Cairouan and the Babylonian schools, the 
ever-increasing influx of or- thodox Jews from Asia and the 
spread of Karaite propaganda, 

which definitively organized itself into a distinct and 
homogeneous sect, had led Moroccan scholars to devote themselves 
to rabbinical sciences and religious studies. 


A key event in the religious history of the little- 

The four missi, distinguished scholars, had been sent by the 
Babylonian gaon to the region. 

Europe to raise the funds needed to maintain the school, were 
taken captive by an Arab privateer and bought back by the 
Jewish communities'. One of these rabbis, Rabbi Hananel, was 
repurchased by the community of Cairouan, where he founded a 
school that contributed greatly to the development of the 
Jewish community. 

to the spread of Talmudic sciences in Africa and later 

counted among his pupils the future Talmudic genius 

Isaac Alfasi. Another captive was repurchased, it is said, by 
the Narbonne community, thus transplanting Talmudic science to 
France. The other two, Moses and his son Enoch, were brought to 
Cordoba, where they founded their own 

a famous school which brought together in its enclosure 
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numerous students from Spain and North Africa, and became 

a hotbed of Talmudic science, hitherto "little cultivated" in 
these two neighboring countries. It was precisely at this time 
that the whole of Morocco belonged to the Umayyads, and in 
particular to the Khalifa Hashem of Cordoba and his place- 
holding. 

nant and successor Al-Mansour. The latter appointed a Jew 

silk manufacturer, Jacob ben Gau or Djau, as head of all 

the Jews living in his domains from Spain to Sidpilmâssa in 
the far south: 

"[ lu: conceded the right to appoint and dismiss Jewish judges 
throughout the empire, as well as the ren- dement of taxes and 
the appointment of tax collectors." Morocco's political 
dependence on Andalusia 

had come to impose the religious authority of Spain's new 
Talmudic school on Maghreb scholars. Even after the fall of 
the Khalifate of Cordoba and the predominance of the Berber 
dynasty of Granada, Morocco continued to report to Spain in 
its scientific and religious relations. 


The scholars of Fez are cited as having had rela- 

lions with Samuel ben Nagrela"; the latter, who distributed 
books to all the communities of Spain in order to spread 
Talmud and science among the Jews, did not neglect the 
interests of the Maghreb* in this useful task. 


The great revolution that turned Judaism upside down 

after the final decline in the authority of the Babylonian 
schools at the beginning of the xi' century, had reached as 
far as Morocco. The spread of Jewish science and theology 
among the masses had become universal throughout Africa. 


Independent rabbinical schools sprang up everywhere. 


T. Graetz, VI, p. 6. 
2. Cl. Graelz, VI, and Youhassin. 
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But before telling the story of Jewish theology in Morocco, 
we need to say a few words about the origins of these 
studies in this country. 


The "responsa" or controversies of the Ba- bylone gaonim 
contain a sizeable number of controversies exchanged 
between synagogue leaders and Inarocan scholars. 


From the x' century onwards, these included the masters of 
the rabbinical college of Fez; those of Sidjilmassa ', whose 
Spiritual leader Joseph ben Amram appears to have enjoyed 
great rabbinical authority; moreover, the latter town counted 
among its scholars a liturgical poet, Joseph ben Isaac, 
another poet, Jehuda ben Joseph of Sidjilmassa * and a number 
of other writers of merit. 


The town of Draa' counted among its rabbinical authorities 
a certain Dunash, to whom the scholars of Seville had 
recourse in obscure religious matters. 


Tlemcen "the city of the setting sun" as 

called a gaon, also had its "scholars" and rabbinical colleges 
who maintained direct relations with Babylon. It is curious to 
note that among the expli- calions addressed to the latter 
community by the gaon 

of Soura include questions of civil law*. 


r. CF. Sicheron, la richonim, Harkavy, p. 318. In one of these 


questions, the rabbis of Sidjilmassa ask the college of Iraq whether 
certain species of sautcrelles are not forbidden by law. Indeed, a 
passage in Karlas, p. 381, tells us that under the rule of Almansour, a 
grasshopper market was set up in this town to help alleviate the famine 


that had gripped the country for three successive years, 


2. Lilleratur Blalt des Orientes, 18h49, p. 763; Harkavy, ibidem, 


P- 399-. 


3. Harkavy, ibidem, p. 392 and p. 221, 247-248. It is curious to 


note that the author of the article on Tlemcen in the Revue des 


Ecoles de l'alliance israélite, p- 837, as well as certain other Jewish 
hislorians formally state that before 1396 there was hardly any in this 
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Towards the end of the 10th century, a rabbinical authority 
from Fez, Rabbi Samuel ben Josias, held the post of rabbi 
in Paquena, Spain. 


The city of Fez, having given Judaism a host of scholars and 
independent minds, once committed to Talmudic studies, had 
the supreme satisfaction of seeing one of its most 
distinguished sons rise to the top of the Jewish hierarchy of 
the time. 


He is Samuel ben Hofni, the "“Hacham of Fez", 

whose scientific reputation reached as far as the Babylonian 
schools, which were quick to appoint him as a master 

school in Soura, and invest it with the honorary title of 
gaon". 


This illustrious figure was born in Fez around 960, and 
received a scientific education that had little to do with 
rabbinical rigorism. The high reputation of his scientific 
work 

the cause of its no mimation, and Babylonian scholars, 
bewildered by the active propaganda made at the time 

by the Caraites of Asia, who saw in his authority and his 
science, not without reason, a means of stemming the 
threatening spread of this schism. 


In fact, Samuel ben Hofm, like his predecessor 
the African Saadia, was equally well versed in the secular and 
sacred sciences. 


His rabbinical controversies reveal a clear, independent 
mind, and his exegesis, written in Arabic and found today, 
shows a tendency to com- 

to beat mysticism and the supernatural. He does not hesitate 
to explain the miracles recounted in the Bible by phe- 


of Jews. The "responsa" reveal more than one surprise about the history 
of the Jews in Africa. 

t. Ibn Daoud, Chronicle. 

2. On the life and works of this scholar, cf. Harkavy, idem, op., 


HI; Winter and Wansche, ibidem, p. 183 ets.; Rappoport, Bih oure 
Ha-llim, A, p. 80; Graetz, VI. 
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natural and rational nomenclature, even in cases where it 
is in flagrant contradiction with the Talmud. 


In all his writings, the scholar, the man of reason, gives 
way, dominates the rabbi, the religious leader, even in his 
treatise on the "laws of incest" directed against the Karaites ; 


the Latter seem to have been virtually tested by the 
polemics of the gaon of Fez, judging by their biting 
satires directed against him". Samuel ben Hofni also 
composed a number of methodical treatises, most of them 
written in Arabic, each devoted to a systematic exposition 
of a question of jurisprudence. 

or ritual, with all its Talmudic precepts and details. In 
this attempt to summarize 

and analyze Talmudic law in its entirety, the scholar from 
Fez must be considered the precursor of Maimonides. 


Among Samuel ben Hofni's other works are an 
introduction to the Talmud and a "tafsir", or "book of 
the Talmud". 

Arabic commentary on the Pentateuch and Ecclesiastes, 
published today by a Jewish scholar in Germany °. 


In the latter work, we have specifically identified a 

number of words of Latin or Romance origin that are 
particularly reminiscent of 

Provencal; many historians have denied our author's Moroccan 
origin, despite the clear indication of Jewish chroniclers 
and the predominance of Arabic in his writings *. These 
words, to which we intend to return in a special study, must 
simply be borrowed from the Latin language popular in Africa, 
traces of which we have found in the works of 


Ibn Koreich. 


1. Winter and Wünsche, ibidem, IT, 48. 

2. Cf. Furst, Gesch. der Karaerthums, IV, noles. 

3. By M. Israelsohn. | 

4. Cf. Winter and Wünsche, ibidem, IT, 4n et seq.: the maya © 
also calls for DNS opn- 
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Samuel ben Hofni died in Soura in 1034, after having 
married his daughter to his colleague and successor Rabbi Har, 
the last rabbinic Luminary in Asia. 


The latter had tried in vain to parry, with the help of his 
and his unquestionable authority, to the definitive decadence 
of the Gaonat. It was precisely a Moroccan who was to usher in 
the Talmudic supremacy of the Jews of the 


Mediterranean basin and become the first authority of the so- 
called "rabbinical" school that succeeded that of the 
Gaoniin, and which continues to this day. 


Isaac Alfasi', the greatest Talmudic luminary of the 
Maghreb, was born in 1018 in Qal'a-Hammad near Fez*, 
probably to a family originally from the latter. 

city. In his youth, he had been taught by Catrouan's famous 
rabbis, Rabbi Jacob and Rabbi Nissim ben 

Schain; among his masters, the name of a certain 

Klonimos from Rome. 


As a result of the political events we have already 
mentioned, rabbinic studies had been interrupted in 
Cairouan; and the ruin of the Fez community in 1032 had 
halted the scientific flowering that had characterized 
that city in the previous century. 


Jewish historians tell us that by this time the Talmud had 
ceased to exist in Africa, and that only two schools 
remained: one at El-Méhédia in Tunisia, with the Beni Zogmar 
as headmasters, and the other at Qala't Ham-. 


1. Cf. Graetz, VI: Weiss, Hisi. de la tradition jaive, II; on his 
master Klonimos of Rome, v. p" mi. 
2. Cf. El-Bckri, 403; Qal'at Hammed was also called Qala't Beni 


Hammad. 
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med in Morocco, where Moise ben Salomon, the Fan-Formos 
judge, enjoyed a studious youth. 


It's in this new city, which at the same time has become 

the genius of Isaac ben Jacob Alfasi was revealed in the 
middle of the xi century as a lalmudic light of the first 
order. 

the death of the last Babylonian gaon and the definitive 
decadence of schools in Asia, the Moroccan scholar had become 
during his long career, for European and African Judaism at 
least, the undisputed authority, the center of religious and 
theological gra- vitation. His contemporaries 

lai spared no words of praise and admiration for their 


His numerous pupils contributed to the blossoming of 
lalmudic sciences in more than one region. 


In fact, everything we know about this scholar's life, his 

many controversies and consultations reveal that 

an encyclopedic and lucid mind, who was well deserving of his ge- 
neration and even posterity. His seminal work on the Talmud 

had cost him more than half a century of labor. It was to 

carry the name of "Fez" through the centuries and the most 
distant countries. The "Little Talmud" is nicknamed 

to this day } "Alfasi" or "Alfas". 


The merit of this giant work, especially if we take into 
consideration that the Babylonian Talmud was defined by 
the Babylonian Talmudists, is that it was the first 
Talmudic Talmud. 

tively accepted since the x" century as the religious code 
by all Orthodox Judaism, consists in the very character of 
the great work that is the Talmud. 


The latter is, in fact, more of a storytelling encyclopedia. 
side by side with unsettled and unresolved legislative and 
ritual discussions, legendary, historical and medical passages, 
Superstitions and endless varieties that would baffle the most 
discerning reader. All this is written in a rather conventional 
and obscure style, which confuses the scholar himself, and 
often prevents him from 
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find the conclusion needed by forensic scientists and 
students alike. 


We have already seen how a scholar from Fez, the gaon 
Samuel ben Hofni, sought to overcome this difficulty by 
composing a number of short treatises, each devoted to a 
distinct legislative issue and summarizing the Talmud's 
data on the subject. 


In fact, most of the gaonin's spiritual activity consisted 
precisely in explaining the Talmud's obscure passages, in 
the conclusions they drew from contradictory texts and 
rulings, in the vast rabbinic encyclopedia Known as "The 
Talmud". 

"the Ocean of Talmud." 


However, during the decadence of the Babylonian schools, it 
was necessary to put into the hands of the scholars and 
rabbis a more or less accessible manual which, without 
altering the character of the Talmudic texts, without 
pronouncing on doubtful questions, would have summarized its 


legislative part and 


Simplified the practical research required for day-to-day 
needs. 


Alfasi's clear, analytical genius answered perfectly- 

He succeeded in exhausting all the legislative material of each 
treaty, which he set out in the language of the original, ina 
brief, clear and analytical form. 


This gigantic work, known as the "Little Talmud", was 
regarded by posterity as the work of divine inspiration, so 
much so that it was rejected as the work of a single man. 
Indeed, it became the key to Talmudic studies, the 
indispensable textbook for everyone. 


Maimonides says: "This book has made all the 'Halachot' or 
legislative texts of the Gaonin super-fluent; after Alfasi, 
there are barely ten obscure places left in the Talmud". To 
this day, Alfasi is printed alongside the text of the Talmud, 
and the "Little Talmud" enjoys universal authority among 
Jews. 
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Following denunciations to the Moroccan authorities from a 
certain Khalifa Al-Aa'djab and his son, the old rabbi 
Alfasi found himself obliged to leave Morocco in 1088. 


This date, which corresponds roughly, as we shall see, to 

the first official appearance of Caraism in Morocco, also 
specifies the primary cause of the denunciation. 

directed against the greatest rabbinical authority of the time. 


Alfasi settled in the town of Lucéna, where he founded a 
school that became one of the centers of Talmud in Europe. 
His grandson Alfasi If, the author of a much-appreciated 
rabbinical treatise, was later to be found in Spain. He died 
in 1103, at the age of 90, mourned by the whole of Judaism. 


AAlfasi and Hayyoudj together sum up the intellectual 

activity of Moroccan Judaism; both mark a milestone in 

the annals of Jewish thought, with this 

The only difference is that, as a result of political and 
religious events, the free and independent scientific spirit of 
the x° century was replaced by the religious and rabbinic spirit 
of the x° century. 

x century. In fact, they both displayed the same faculties 

that characterized Moroccan Jews of that period: 


A lucidity of mind unsurpassed since in the rabbinic world, 
a generalizing and analytical genius, a sober and reasonable 
logic, the total absence of occupations of a metaphysical 
and supernatural order, but on the other hand 

lyrical sentiment and a penchant for poetry and belles 
lettres. In short, reason won out over sentiment among 
Moroccan scholars, and logic won out over sentimentality. 


We shall see that this psychological characteristic of 
the genius of Moroccan Judaism did not change much, even 
in more recent times. 
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VI 


On the eve of the Almohad persecution, the city of Fez 
seems to have enjoyed relative well-being. 


In addition to the martyr Jehuda ben Soussan, who is 
considered a rabbinical authority, we find the 

following 

rabbi of that city, the learned poet Abou'l-Baga Jéhuda 
Yahya ben Abboun Ibn Abbas (1080-1162), the friend of ce- 
he famous poet Jehuda Halevy '. His poems, whose merits 
have been exaggerated by contemporaries, are almost all of 
a religious nature and form part of the Jewish liturgy. 


Following the persecution of 1146, the old rabbi of Fez 
preferred to leave the country, accompanied by his son, 

in Asic. He settled in Aleppo, a city which, following the 
conquest of Palestine by the Crusaders, was to serve as a refuge 
for a number of other Jewish scholars from the Maghreb. 


Ifi the old poel could escape the consequences of 
persecution, he could not save his only son Samuel from 
conversion to Islam. The latter, who was also an excellent 
Hebrew poet and a learned mathematician and philosopher, 
probably disillusioned by the state of intellectual 
inferiority into which Asian Jews had then fallen, entered 
the service of the governor of Maragha in Armenia, and 
embraced Islam. His old father 

urged him to leave his stay in Aleppo to go and persuade him 
to return to Judaism, but ıl could not bear the fati- gues of 
the journey and died in Mosul in 1063 before having 

to see his son. The latter, who later became an enemy 

of Judaism, published a pamphlet in Arabic entitled 


"Ifcham al-Yehoud" (Shame of the Jews) directed against the 


1. V. Graetz, VI. 
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Judaism and particularly against the Panis- raelite 
philosopher Jehuda Halévy, his father's most loyal Fami fe. 


Even in the midst of persecution, the intellectual activity 
of Moroccan Jews seems to have continued unabated. 

In 1:60, the philosopher Joseph ibn Jehuda ben Aknin, 
nicknamed Abou -Hadjad; Youssouf ben Yahya ben Chimoun 
As-Sabti Al-Maghrabi', was born in Ceula. Although he 

came from a 

poor family and obliged to conceal his Jewish religion - his 
father had been a craftsman - he found the means to study the 
Talmud and the secular sciences. In his youth, he wrote 
"makamas" in Hebrew, which Hanisi greatly appreciated, but 
which have not survived. His thirst for truth brought him into 
early contact with Maimonides and, on the latter's advice, in 
1185 he left Morocco for Egypt, where he openly declared 
himself a Jew. At Fostat, near Cairo, the young scholar 
perfected his philosophical and mathematical skills under 
Maimonides' guidance: from there he went to Aleppo, where he 
practiced medicine and became the son-in-law of Albou 1-Ala le 
Katib, in the service of Prince Imad ed-Din. Ibn Aknin 
remained Maimonides' favorite pupil, and his name lives on in 
history. 

closely linked with that of the master. 


It was to dispel the doubts of this favourite pupil, whose 
reason refused to reconcile the Aristotelian philosophy 
adopted by Maimonides with religious principles, that 
Maimonides wrote his philosophical work "The Guide to the 
Misguided" (Dalalat al-Haizin), one of the purest products 
of medieval thought. 


In the wake of the controversy raised by Maimonides' 


Opponents in Europe and Baghdad, Ibn Aknin 
went to the latter city with the aim of founding a 


t. Cf. Graetz, VI; Karpeles, Histoire de la littérature juive; Winter 
and Wünsche, Il et Ili, etc. 
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independent school, but the master's conciliatory spirit 
succeeded in diverting him from this project. 


It was in Baghdad that he met the Arab writer Abd es-Salam, 
who mentions him in his writings. 


Ibn Aknin wrote many works of philosophical exegesis, of 
which little has survived. In 1217, he 

the poet Harisi, visiting Aleppo, described it as 

"the light of the East, the lord of the earth". Six years 
later, Ibn Aknin died in Aleppo. 


In general, we have very little information 
on the moral situation of Moroccan Jews in the xmr century. 


Among the literary names of the period, only one deserves 
mention: Nahum. 

the Maghrabi', who wrote liturgical poetry incorporated 
into Moroccan ritual. He also translated Maimonides' Arabic 
works into Hebrew. 


The mass emigration of the literati, the decline of the 
schools and the material misery into which the Jews, 
unceasingly deci- mated and persecuted, had fallen, had 
dealt the coup de grace to the intellectual movement of the 
communi- ties. 

Moroccan communities. 


You have to go back to the end of the 15th century to find 
Signs of a more or less intense intellectual life in Moroccan 
Judaism, and this revival of the quif spirit in Morocco was 
due to the first appearance of the Spaniards in 1391. In the 
end, Spain returned to Morocco, 

what she had borrowed from him in terms of science and 
religion. 


VII 
To this official literature of Moroccan Jews in the Middle Ages 


1. Cf. Dukes, Zur Geschichte der hebraischen Poesie. 
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age, is linked to a small Caraitan literature whose importance 
had been exaggerated for a certain period of the 20th century. 
less. In the next chapter, we'll look at the history of the 
Karaite movement in Morocco. But 

here, in a chapter devoted to the literary history of the Jews 
in Morocco, we need to establish once and for all, before 


to mention the most important Karaite authors, that no 

known author of this sect lived before the x1° century. On 
the other hand, we shall see that, at a time when the 

Talmud was at least taking the place of secular studies 

among rabbinists, it was the Karaite authors who took up 

and continued the linguistic tradition of the preceding 
centuries and, in this respect, they remained the most 
influential. 

direct heirs to the spirit of the first Moroccan scholars: with 
the only difference, incidentally, that the latter cared very 
little for religious problems, whereas 

that Karaite authors appeared in their writings as fierce 
religious polemicists. 


The first Karaite scholar we met in Morocco was a certain 
Adonim ben Massimas Halevy from Draa', the author of the 
liturgical poems'. The name Massimas, pure- 

Berber and African, appearing for the first, if not the last 
time in Jewish literary history. 


Morocco's most renowned Karaite author was the grammarian 

and poet Moise Abraham Halévy de Draa', physician 

by profession. He considered himself to be of Spanish origin. 
He composed a number of elegies and liturgical poems written 
in a special meter and included in the Hasania, the official 
prayer book of the Caraites. His Divan, which I saw in 
manuscript in Russia, contains a large number of poems 
borrowed from Jehuda Halévy and Ibn 

Ezra, i.e. authors of the xn' century, which excludes 


t. Cf. Furst, ibidem, LE, p. 97. However, the chronological dates given 
by this author should be disregarded. 
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the possibility of identifying him with Moses Draa'i the elder. 


His original poems are inferior to those of the rabbinic con- 
temporaries, whatever some scholars may say". 


Moses Draai left Morocco, probably following the great 
persecution of the Almohads, and travelled widely. 

in Asia; this is how we find Île parnu the Caraites 

of Jerusalem. Through the revelation of a selection of 
Judeo-Spanish poets, Little known at the time to the 
Caraites of the East, and through 

his in-depth knowledge of the Hebrew language. 

exerted a beneficent influence on his co-religionists. The 
high reputation he enjoys among Karaite authors is hardly 
justified. 


Another Karaite author from the same period, Abou 

Soleiman Daoud ben Ibrahim Alfasi, wrote a great 

lexicon of the Hebrew language, entitled Xitadb el-Igron. 

He appears to have lived in Fez itself. He often quotes, 
among others, Ihn Koreich, whom some authors have tried to 
make a con- temporary and even an imilator of our Karaite 
scholar. 

However, critics have pointed out that David Alfasi's lexicon 
contains passages borrowed not only from Moroccan and Spanish 
scholars, but even from the French scholar. 

Raschi or Isaagi, which proves that he had been a contem- 
porary of Moses Draa'i *. 


David Alfasi also wrote a treatise on Hebrew vocalization 
and a commentary on the Psalms, and it's clear that in all 
his writings he displayed a vast erudition. 


In the polemical passages directed against the rabbis, the 
Karaite lexicographer reveals mores and customs that show us 
that the Karaites of Morocco still had their own rites and 
traditions in the xn? century. 


r. Cf. Furst, ibidem; J. Encyclopedia, art. Dar'i. 
2. Poznansky, ibidem, p. 49: Furst, ibidem, IV. 
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If we are to believe Pinsker and Furst', historians of 
Karaiteism, his contemporary the Karaite grammarian Moses 
Abraham Alfasi was David Alfasi's brother. 


Fez was probably the home of another Karaite lexicographer, 
Ali ben Souleiman, from a family said to have originated in 
Draa' '. 


In his lexicon found by the Karaite Furkoritz, and also 
entitled Ha-fgron, we find cilations almost always 
anonymous, but borrowed from earlier Moroccan authors and 
the Karaite scholar Ibn Farad) of the x1 century, whose 
Hispano-Moroccan disciple Ibn El-Taras 

had introduced, as we shall show, oficial caraism to Spain. 


Ali ben Souleiman must therefore be considered the 
contemporary of all the above-mentioned scholars. As 
for his lexicon, let's just say that this Karaile gladly 
made use of data from rabbinic literature, but did not, on 
the other hand, take into account the Massora. 


a certain in-dependence of spirit *. 


The first awakening of Moroccan dissident Judaism, which 
could have revealed some very interesting aspects of the 
country. 

of the ethnic character of Moroccan Jews, was to have no 
future. The terrible persecution of the Almo- hades put an 
end to the intellectual movement for a long time to come. 

ct of the Jews of the Maghreb. The few representatives of the 
Karaite rite who escaped the general massacre either fled the 
country or sought refuge among the Berbers, or rather the 
Judeo-Berbers of the Rif and the South. 


It is in the Atlas region, in fact, that we find the last 
representatives of this sect. 


i. Ibidem, 108-119; Pinsker, n13M9D 999. 
2. Ibidem, p. 122. 
3. Poznansky, op. cit. 
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In the 15th century, this may well have been the birthplace 
of the two scholars, Caraileans disunited from the Maghreb, 
whom we find in Egypt. 


The country's capital, Cairo, had in fact become 

towards the end of the xn" century a hotbed of Karaite science 
and it's hardly surprising that the Karaite scholars of the 
Maghreb, 

unable to conduct business in Morocco 

preferred to leave their homeland and settle in Egypt. 


The first of these scholars was fsraél ben Samuel Ha- 
Dayyan (judge) El-Maghrabi, who flourished in Cairo around 
1500". 


He wrote in fluent, correct Hebrew a compendium 
liturgical poems, treatises on the Jewish calendar and on 
certain religious issues. His other writings are in Arabic. 
These include a treatise on the principles of Karaism, 
another on the Jewish calendar, and another on religious 
questions. 

also published in Hebrew on the ritual of slaughtering 
animaux ctun Kitab el-Mourchid ou Livre des commande- 
ments" where 1l reveals a notoriously independent mind, 
especially when it comes to the rituals of "incest" and 
"slaughter". 


In these last two essential questions, it is 


the forerunner of his compatriot, the physician Samuel 
Ha-Rofe ben Mose El-Maalim El-Maghrabi", also a judge in 
Cairo, and at the same time the greatest auto 

rity since Josué El-Farady. Originally from the Maghreb, this 
scholar had received a meticulous scientific and religious 
education; in 1594, he published his great book of comman- 
dements £l-Mourchid ("the law", in Hebrew Meyacher) and 
several works of biblical exegesis. | 


Samuel El-Maghrabi's religious code was recognized by 


1. Furst, catalogue, ch. v. 
2. Furst, ibid. 
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the entire Karaite world, all the way to the Crimea, and his 
authority as the sect's lawgiver has not wavered until modern 
times. What's most noteworthy about 

of this Karaite scholar, originally from the Maghreb, is his 
Surprising ability to analyze and summarize all his 
predecessors, as well as his tendency to stick to the reality 
of religious things and to consecrate the customs and mores 
widespread among the Karaites without paying much attention to 
the anti-traditional principles of Karaoism. 


Another fact that may interest readers of our study is that 
the ritual of Schehita (slaughter) established by this 
scholar is singularly reminiscent of that of Eldad the 
Danite; we must necessarily conclude from this that the 
cons- cralion by this latter Karaite author of the Maghreb 
of the ancient customs and mores peculiar to the Maghrabiya 
Jews was the der- cralization of the ancient customs and 
mores peculiar to the Maghrabiya Jews. 

first manifestation of the peculiar spirit of the autochthonous 
Jews, whose last representatives took refuge in 

before disappearing forever from the annals of Jewish 
history, 


VIII 


Alongside the Talmudic and Orthodox currents that dominate 

most of the Jewish populations of the major commercial 

and intellectual centers of the Maghreb, we find 

ourselves, from the very first appearance of the 

manifesta- 

tions of the Jewish spirit in this country, in the presence 
of another current that was at first purely "Maghrabite" 
and later led to Caraism. 


We have already shown how unfounded are ithe assertions of 
certain historians who want to see in everything that 
deviated from traditional Judaism in Morocco, as 

in the Crimea, and in the Black Sea basin for that matter, 
the consequences of the Karaite movement. Gette confusion 


ARCH. MAROC. 8 
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The lack of a clear chronology and a more or less definite 
history of Karaite authors in Morocco, and the difficulty of 
identifying the unorthodox authors we encounter in the 
literary history of Morocco, make it difficult to establish a 
fixed chronology and a more or less definite history of 
Karaite authors in Morocco. 


Indeed, if we dismiss as unfounded the thesis that 

of the presumed existence of Caraites in Morocco before the 
xi' century, what will we be left with-1l of all the edifice 
accumulated by historians of Caraism? 


Ibn Koreich's critics, immediate successors and pro- pres 
writings are unanimous in considering him 

as a rabbinical Jew, but retaining the independence of mind 
of a Maghrabi and an enlightened scholar. 


As for Moses Draa'i the elder, there's no doubt that he 
was an Orthodox Jew, but belonging to a distinct rite. 
As for his namesake, long identified with him, a careful 
reading of his Divan and the historical details we find 
there show that this Karaite poet had known the Spanish 
poets of the xi' century, whose works he imitated or 
Simply copied. 


The same can be said of the two Karaite brothers, Moses 

and David Alfasi, both grammatical. 

rians: a careful examination of their writings has shown that 
they make use of the works of the Spanish masters, and even 
of xu' century France. 


It therefore remains a fact that, in a period prior to the 
xt century at least, no trace of Caraism was found in 
Morocco, and that even after this period and up to the 

of the Middle Ages, the communities that adhered to this sect 
existed only in Fez and Draa', as we have seen from the 

M. Neubauer, and perhaps also, we would add, to Sidjil- 
massa: everywhere Karaitism touched closely its rival 
Rabbinism, from which it seems in certain conditions to 

have 


was a direct consequence. 
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On the other hand, many of the obscurities and gaps that 
constantly lead to confusion disappear if we take into 
account the existence, prior to the penetration of 
Talmudism and Karaoism, of both indigenous Jewish 
populations that had remained outside the mainstream until 
a very advanced age. 

religious movements that had agitated civilized Judaism. 


The Judeo-Berber populations whose political history 

studied by us and which, in the minds of Jewish historians 
(even those who suspect their existence) suddenly appear as 

if by miracle, continued to retain their own religious 
particularity; the further they remained from the major 
centers 

Jews, the more faithful they were, if not to their beliefs, at 
least to their own customs. 


The intellectual factor played a very minor role in the 
later development of these Judeo-Berbers, due to the 
penchant for struggle and particularism that distinguishes 
the indigenous populations of Belad es-Siba. 

and Africa. 


In order to clarify this historical fact, we need only 
examine the following data recounted by authors of the 
Middle Ages: in the seventeenth century, we saw the 
Jewish allies of the conquerors of Spain grouped together 
to form a "Jewish community", a "Jewish community", a 
"Jewish community", a "Jewish community", a "Jewish 
community", a "Jewish community", a "Jewish community" 
and a "Jewish community". 

around one of their leaders to reconquer Spain from the 
Muslims. 


In the same century, "Maghrabiya" Jews were con- sidered by 
Asian Jews as a Jewish population. 

heretical and dissident. This spirit of refusal to accept 
orthodoxy is demonstrated time and again by the religious 
controversies exchanged by African communities with the princes. 
of the synagogue, from the 1x" century. 


The same century saw an attempted schism by 

the famous Eldad, an attempt singularly in keeping with the 
es- prit of the indigenous Jews of the Maghreb. The first 
Maghreb scholar, Ibn Koreich, takes little account of the 
exe- cution of the Eldad. 
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rabbinic understanding of religious concepts. His way of 


to quote the Talmud is even singularly reminiscent of that 
of the Karailes. 


Samuel ben Ilofni, though now a gaon himself, betrays, 
especially in his exegesis, a highly unrabbinic way of 
expounding. 


In the x' century the city of Fez is cited as continuing 

to maintain relations with the Jews of the desert, i.e. with the 
last more or less independent, and no less than orthodox, Judeo- 
Berber elements. 


In Spain, we see that the parents of the lexicographer 
Menahem ben Saroug are accused of heresy, and of a heresy 
far more serious than the schism of the Karaites, since 
like the Berghouata its adherents seem to have eaten the 
flesh of pigs: which presupposes the existence of extreme 
sects at that time among Spanish Jews". 


The x' century was decisive for the religious history of 
Moroccan Jews. By this time, the Talmud had taken on great 
ex- tension in all the major cities, and was finally imposing 
its discipline on the great masses, who had hitherto remained 
indifferent to religious questions. 


However, the first precise information we have on the 
existence of the Caraites in Morocco and Spain dates back 
to the 13th century. 


A careful examination of the sources, as well as the 
political events closely linked to the first appearance of 
the Karaites in this country, will enable us to determine 
the original origin and character of the non-Orthodox 
Jewish populations found in Morocco. 

as in Spain from this period*. 


We have already seen that Muslim domination 


t. Cf. the passage by Jehudi ben Chechet against Menahem 
(ed. Stern ). 


2. Cf. Ibn Daoud, the entire end of his Chronicle; Graetz, VI, p. 
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had gone hand in hand with the expansion of rabbinical 
authority, and therefore the certain adherence of African 
Judaism to the Orthodox rite had become fatal. However, 
apart from Sidjilmadassa, the only known rabbinical city in 
the south, there were large Jewish populations among 


94. 


the barely Islamized Berbers themselves, Jews who had preserved 
their own traditions, and whose political conditions and 
primitive social state had been resistant to the spirit of the 
Talmud. 


The invasion of the Almoravids from the desert had a profound 
effect on their Jewish neighbors: Jewish warriors followed 
the conquerors and settled in Moroccan and Spanish cities. 


The first mention of the appearance of Jewish sectarians 
in Spain corresponds, in fact, to the Almora wars. 

empty. The chronicler Ibn Daoud's indication is so precise 
that it leaves no room for doubt. Get author also relates 
that the sectarians who came to Spain in 

X1' century had occupied fortresses there. 


Now, we know from other sources that Jewish warriors had 

been so numerous in Techfin's army during his campaign 

against Alfonso, that this prince asked for an armistice of 
three successive Days: Friday, to give Muslim soldiers the 

day off; Saturday, to allow Jews not to work on the 

Sabbath, and Sunday to give his Christian adversaries a 

truce'. This indication shows that the 

The figure of 40 ooo Jewish warriors given by some historians as 
having taken part in this war is not excessive. 


The fact reported by Ibn Daoud that the Karaites occupied 
fortresses in Spain towards the end of the xr' century can 
therefore be considered a direct consequence of the vic- 
toires of the Almoravids: the latter, like the early 


1. Cf. Kartas, p. 215. 
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conquerors of Spain, were able to entrust the guarding of 

fortified towns to their Jewish auxiliaries. This last fact also 

explains why the Almoravids' opponents 

and the Christian king Alfonso Raimondo in the following century swallowed 
twice allowed their Jewish officials to humiliate and 

persecute the Karaites. This was probably to get rid of a 

foreign warrior element allied to the Almoravids. Indeed, the 

first persecution of the Karaites in Spain dates back to 

1132, and was carried out by a prince who was an adversary of 

the Almoravids. 


Be that as it may, for a long time to come the hereti- 


of Spain and Morocco showed little taste for the 

This was not the case for the Karaites of the East, whose 
rabbinic opponents were not sparing in their criticism and 
mockery. The Karaite code and probably the very name of this 
sect were unknown to 

his desert warriors. But in view of the literary and religious 
flowering among the Jews of Spain, and the rigors of rabbinism 
they refused to undergo, one of their number, Ibn El-Taras, went 
to Jerusalem in 1090. 

studied the Law and was initiated into the principles of the 
Karaite cult under the guidance of the scholar Joshua ibn 
Farad]. Back in Spain, he succeeded in imposing official 
Karaiteism on the sects and even propagandized the rest of 
the country's Jewish population. 


After El-Taras' death, his wife, nicknamed the 

Maalima, continued his religious activity, and it was from 
this time onwards that the Curait sect gained a foothold in 
the two neighbouring countries, replacing all the heresies. 


1. The first persecution of the Karaites in Spain took place at the 
instigation of the Jewish vizier Joseph ibn EL-F aroud} El-Kabsi. The 
latter, says Ibn Daoud, "drove them out of all the fortresses of Castile 
and 11 left them with only a single fortress as their last refuge. 
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previous". In fact, during the reign of AU ben T'achfin they 
even seem to have regained their former privileges. 


IX 


The religious revolution accomplished by El-Taras in Spain 
had repercussions on the dissident elements of Moroccan 
Jewry; in the cities of Draa' and Fez? where the number of 
desert Jews arriving after the Almora- vides must have been 
particularly considerable, Karaite communities were formed, 
which soon gave rise to a whole school of scholars. Nor is 
it certain that these two cities had not already contained 
Karaite nuclei at an earlier date. 


As for the indigenous Jews of the oases and the interior, 
ignorance of religious and scientific matters was to keep 
them for a long time to come apart from the scholarly 

divisions of the Jews of the larger centers; even in the 


In places where certain orthodox customs and traditions had 
gradually penetrated, their native inhabitants nevertheless 
remained "Maghrabiya", Berberized Jews. 


We have already had occasion to quote Maimonides' passage 
concerning the Berber Jews of the center, whom this doctor 
scarcely considers orthodox. As for 

to those of the oases of the Maghreb proper, we possess, 
provided we reject the thesis of the existence of the 


1. Cf. Ibn Daoud. Indeed, as long as dissident Jews remain ignorant and 
indifferent to religious matters, we find no trace of animosity on the 

part of orthodox Jews. But [bn El- 

Taras, by making himself the legislator of the sectarians he initiated into 
the Karaite rite, thereby vowing them to the hatred of the orthodox. CF the 
expression 

onn Da yanyu. 


2. Cf. Neubcauer, J. Q. Review, art. cité, p. L10. 
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Hebrew texts confirm their existence until the 16th 
century. 


For example, we have noted a passage in Tbn Ezra that 
tells us about the Jews living in Ouerguela in the xun" 
century. These Jews of the desert had practiced the 
custom, local to them and unknown to the Karaites, of 
commemorating the exodus from Egypt with an outing to the 
countryside or a sort of tabernacle festival on the first 
day of Passover. 


We have to admit that a more or less ana- 

logue is still practised to this day by the Jews of the 
Mzab". 

oases of Ouerguela and Mzab were the only ones to escape 
the Almohad mas- sacres of the Jews. 


At the end of the 14th century, Rabbi S. Duran still 
mentions the heretics of Ouerguela as forming a "group". 
sect, while Zacouto tells us that in the xvi" century they 
finally embraced the Orthodox rite *. 


After the persecution of 1146, nothing seems to have sub- 
sisted in Morocco of the independence of the native Jews: 
however, whatever the Jewish chronicler Zacouta says about 
the total disappearance of heretics from Africa, we have 
certain proof that the remnants of the Judeo-Berber tribes 


In part, they had survived the massacre and general con- 
version to Islamism caused by the Almohads. 


We have already mentioned the Jewish tribes of the 
Aurès, who remained independent until the XVth century. 


An indication from Leo the African shows us that, 

even in the Atlas mountains, the Jews, although reduced to 
a state of servitude, had managed to hold on until the xvi' 
century. 


1. D. Cahena, Works of Ibn Ezra, p. 59. 
2. Cf. the study by D" Huguet, Les Juifs du Mezab. 
3. Zacouto's Youhassin. 
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In his own words: "In the Atlas mountains, there are no 
villages, but rather towns and villages that form the 
property of the gentlemen. There are many Jews who volunteer 
to expose themselves to dangerous battles and take up the 
quarrel in favor of their masters, who are the inhabitants of 
this mountain. 

But they are, by the other Jews of Africa, kept and 

reputed heretics called carraum (caraim)'". 


We have already seen how vague the term "caraim" is. 
Let us just add that these caraims existed 
in 1768, as shown by an official document". 


But in addition to the Chleuh-speaking Jewish farmers of 
the Atlas and Rif regions, who must be considered the 

true descendants of the ancient Indi-gene Jews of the 
North, there are, particularly in the Ocean and Ksours 
regions, a number of Judeo-Hygienic populations that are 
still numerous. 

generally constitute distinct fractions of Arab or Berber 
tribes: speaking their language and fighting in their ranks. 
Despite having a distinct Jewish che: kb, these frac- tions 
feel obliged to defend above all the interests of the tribe 
to which they belong. 


Despite the slow but irresistible infiltration of Rabbinic 
mores, following the tours of the Palestinian missi and the 
frequent influx of Jews from the towns after each 
persecution, these populations have remained to this day as 
ignorant and indiscriminate in religious matters as their 
ancestors were in the Middle Ages. From 


Judaism, they generally only know certain traditions and 
practices; lthey also know which traditions and practices are- 


1. Above. ch. ir. 
2. As kindly communicated by M. Massignon from his 
manuscript. 
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short prayers they recite from memory'. Even 

In regions where these last manifestations of Judaism are 
ignored, and where certain circumstances have led Jewish 
tribes to embrace Islamism, they continue to retain accurate 
notions of their Jewish origins, and the example of the 
Daggattoum of the desert is not unique. Even ignorance and 
Simplicity of morals maintain the memory of an ancient 
Jewish origin. 

in populations whose entire social life, reason and 

are based on genealogical and ethnic divisions dating back 
to the distant past, as well as rivalry between tribes and 
families. 


More than once in the medieval history of the Maghreb and 
right up to modern times, we find ourselves in the presence 
of the consequences of the close links between tribes with a 
common Jewish origin. This is probably the main reason why 
the Jewish element has survived the most terrible 
persecutions, and even why influential Jews have appeared 
from time to time, especially in troubled times. 


PART FOUR 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DECADENCE. - SPANISH JEWISH 
SETTLEMENT 


Literary and religious movements, rabbinical schools and 


r. Cf. Cahen, Les Juifs dans l'Afrique sepl. : Kazés. ibidem, and data 
from certain travelers. 
2. CE above, H, ch. vi. 
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the very existence of the communities, was suddenly swept 
away by one of those great, sudden and unforeseen 
catastrophes of which Africa seems to have kept the secret, 
a catastrophe that the Jewish annals call "the sword of Ibn 
Toumart". 


The conquest of the Maghreb by the Almohads, dates 

and the events connected with it, form so many obscure 
points. Arab historians, who generally only deal with the 
Jews in passing, are even silent on the dismal fact of the 
annihilation of Judaism in Morocco. 

The Jewish chroniclers of the time who recount this key 
event in Jewish history, in addition to the confusion of 
dales that reigns among them, have an obvious tendency to 
exaggerate. 

the consequences of persecution, probably with the aim of not 
denouncing the survivors, who were obliged to dissipate their 
loyalty to Judaism. 


Let's try, by examining sources and texts, to shed a 
little more light on the events that characterized the 
Almohad victory'. 


In the first half of the xu' century, Abdallah ben 

Toumart, a pupil of the famous Al-Ghazali1, took advantage 
of the state of anarchy that had taken hold of the Maghreb 
and the rivalry 

between the Zénata and the Lemtouna, founded a religious sect 
of great austerity of morals which took the name of El-Moa- 
heddin (Almohades), "the unitarians". The founder lwi- 

even pretended to be the Mahdi: the new sect soon gained 
considerable ground among the population 

of the Rif, hostile to invaders from the desert. Like 

In all the great African conquests, the religious uprising 
sparked by the Almohads concealed political and racial 
rivalries. 


t. We give the events and dates according to Ibn Khaldoun (I, p. 
252 et seq.; Il, r60), the Kartas (p. 271 et seq.) and Mercier 
(EL, p. 75 et seq.). 
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In this war, the religious fanaticism of the Almohads 
equalled their cruelty: each victory brought an extermina- 
tion of the Almoravids and their Jewish protégés, 

from the desert to the city. 


In 1132, the Almohad general Abd el-Moumen 
seized the town of Draa' and the entire province 


of Sous. The elegy written by Abraham ben Ezra, which 
summarizes the extent of the persecution, in fact specifies 
not only the names of the major communities destroyed, but 
also the chronological order of the destruction of the 
tested communities '. 


The poet laments the capture of Draa' in the following 
terms: 


"I tear my coat (mo may be referring to the whole 
province of Sous) about Daraa'? conquered first: it was a 
Saturday day; man and woman saw their blood spilled like 
water." 


In 1142 the great protector of the Jews in Morocco and 
Spain, Ali ben Tachfin, died; his son Tachfin was 
proclaimed Khalifa in Spain, while the Cam- 

in the South continued to march forward in search of the 
North. 


In these last campaigns, the indigenous Jewish element, which 
was very numerous in the South and still preserved its warrior 
traditions, seems to have been particularly hard hit: the 
annihilation of the large settlements was almost complete. 


t. This beautiful and touching poem was published, among others, in the 
collection of Ibn Ezra's poetic works (edited by M. Cahana). It contains 
an enumeration of the great communities of Morocco ct 

Spain destroyed by persecution. An anonymous author has added an 
apostich listing the cities of the eastern Maghreb and the [frikia 

that suffered persecution. 


2. The author reads Daraa' ny"; he uses the term 2595, which 
refers to the destruction of this city long before any of the others. 
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In the absence of precise information, as Jewish historians 
say very little about the fate of these Orthodox 
populations, a few deductions and details from the works of 
writers of the time give us a glimpse of the disastrous 
consequences of the exlerminal drama played out in the 
South. 


Arab historians tell us that only the Ouer- guela 
(Ouargela) and the Mzab remained after the in- vasion of 
11/42! 


Ibn Daoud and Ibn Ezra testify to the lexis- 

of heretical, non-Karaite Jews in Ouergela. As for the Mzab, 
the customs and mores of the Jews from this oasis to the 
present day confirm their indigenous and ancient origins *. 


Apart from these centers, and all these populations that were 
once so numerous, only fractions and remnants of tribes 
survived the terrible catastrophe. 


In 1545, Sultan Tachfin was defeated by his troops near the 
town of Oran. The last Almoravids remained in Tlemcen. 

During the siege of this city, Abd el-Moumen received the 
submission of the inhabitants. 

tants of Sidilmassa. The latter, faithful to Almoravid tactics, 
swooped down on the town's Jews, who were either massacred or 
forced to embrace Islam. 


Commenting on the ruin of this famous community, Ibn 
Ezra says: "I call down mourning on the commu- 
nity of Sidjilmassa, city of superhigh scholars and sages", 


r. Authors quoted. As for the Mzab, I draw the reader's attention to 
the letter from Maimonides quoted above, where he speaks 
specifically of the Jews residing among the Beni Mouaz. At the time, 
the Mzab was still under the rule of the Beni Mouaz (Cf. the 
Kartas, 

p- 148). 


2. Cf. above, LIL, ch. vni. 


3. Even the city of the Gaonim, the highest degree in the 
rabbinical hierarchy. 
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it saw its light covered by darkness; the columns of the 
Talmud collapsed; the edifice of the Law was destroyed and the 
Mishna was trampled underfoot." 


Indeed, the ruin of Sidplmassa meant at the same time the 
loss for Judaism of the only focus of Jewish science in 
the far south of Morocco, 


The city of Tlemcen was taken in 1146. The Jews of this 
city had no other fate: "The majesty of the community of 
Tlemcen," says the same author, "vanished and its glory 
disappeared for good. 


At the same time, the city of Marrakech was taken after a 


11 months of fierce resistance. This city, which had brought 
refugees from all over the province within its walls, suffered 
particularly from the cruelty of the conquerors: after its 
capture, one hundred thousand inhabitants were massacred. Only 
shopkeepers and craftsmen, among others, probably, 

the Jews who embraced Islam*. Ibn Ezra 


tells us: 


"The royal residence, the noble city of Marrakech, has seen 
his precious sons pierced by the sword; the cruel eye of en- 
nemi did not spare them." 


Fez, the ancient capital, suffered the same fate: "Alas," 
says Ibn Ezra, "the community of Fez was also annihilated 
on the day its sons were handed over to destruction! 


Ceuta and Méquinez, as confirmed by Ibn Ezra, also 
witnessed the destruction of their Jewish communities (in 
1148)°. 


1. Cf. the Kartas, cbidem. 


2, The term ADWY, meaning "to be trampled", is rather vague and 
probably implies the fact that the vast majority of the population 
survived, preferring feigned conversion to death. 


3. Ibn Daoud, a contemporary of these events says: "The 
sword of Ibn Toumart began to rage in 4902 (1142); and he 
ordered religious persecution," 2155 N°39 ata. 


Ibn Ezra in his poetry gives the date of 1032 years since the 
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The Almohad conquest of Morocco is complete 

around 11406; but some Jewish chroniclers give the date 
of 1142 as the start of the persecution; this latter year 
coincides with Abd el-Moumen's movement to invade the 
North. 


Chronological dates thus become more or less precise and, 
despite the assertion of Graelz and certain other historians, 
Ibn Daoud's indicauon that the year 1142 signaled 

the beginning of religious persecution by the Almohads 

is not contradicted in any way. 


The Almohad invasion of the inland provinces, begun in 1138 
and followed by the "sword of Ibn Toumart", 


The partial massacre of Almoravids and Jews had been 
followed by a summons to convert to Islam on pain of death. 


This fact alone explains the Kartas' assertion that, after the 
conquest of Marrakech, merchants and craftsmen were left to 
their own devices: the latter were probably the Jews forced to 
convert to Islam. 

to save your life. 


Abd el-Moumen, now in control of the situation, resumed 

Yousouf ben Tachfin's thesis regarding the Jews. He reminded 
them, in turn, of the alleged promise to convert made by their 
ancestors to Mohammed if, after five centuries, their Messiah 
had not arrived. He declared that he no longer wished to 
tolerate their error, nor to levy any taxes on the infidels; 
that only conversion to Islam would suffice. 

mism could save them, and he left them the choice between these 
two alternatives: Islam or morl'. 


The truth was probably that the Almohads who 


destruction of the Temple (wrongly corrected by M. Cahana to 1070), 
which corresponds to Ibn Daoud's data. Another source gives the date 
4898 (1038) as the beginning of the persecution. 


1. GI. Graetz, YL, ri. 
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had no reason to totally exterminate the peaceful Jewish 
residents who played an important role as merchants and 
craftsmen in the major cities of the North; they were content 
to sully their rel- giCUX zeal. 


But the Jews resisted, often preferring martyrdom to 
conversion; among the martyrs of this period is Rabbi Jehuda 
ben Soussan of Fez. 


Abd el-Moumen soon modified his overly exclusive order, 
allowing Jews to settle on condition that they could not 
alienate or sell goods that could not be transported. This 
cruel ordinance, which also applied to Christians, was 
applied to every town the Almohads took over. Faithful 


to this system, their troops ruined all the Jewish 
communities from Salé or Sla in the Far West to El- 
Mahédia'. 


Due to the persecution that accompanied the 

the Second Crusade, very few Jews took advantage of the 
authorization to leave the country to seek refuge in 
Christian countries. On the other hand, southern Spain was 
In turn, it was invaded by the "Philistines" or Almohad 
Berbers, who soon applied the same treatment to Jewish 
communities". 


Among the earliest emigrants was the Jewish poet and rabbi 
Jehuda ben Abbas, whose colleague Jehuda ben Soussan was put 
to death for daring to defy the ordinance. 


1. S. Hacohen, Chronique Emeq Ha-Bacha, p. 20, el Verga, Chro- 
nique Schebet Jehuda, p. 50. 


2. It is important to bear in mind that many of the legends 

circulating in Morocco about the Philistines or the Berbers 

date back to this period, although the origin of this identification is unknown. 
(CF. above, ch. 11). 
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of the Emir. As for the vast majority of Moroccan Jews, since 
all their resources consisted of possessions they were 
unable to take with them, they made a public profession of 
Islamism, while remaining faithful to the Law of Moses in their 
homes, waiting for an opportunity to dispose of their 
possessions and emigrate. 


It was easy enough for them to feign their new religion, as 
all that was required of them was their presence from time to 
time. 

time in the mosques, the scourge of the inquisiion having 
Never been present in Muslim countries. 


In any case, the official existence of Jewish communities 
in Morocco was annihilated when the Almohads conquered the 


Maghreb, to the extent that chroniclers of the time tell 
us: "No trace of Israel remained from 


Tangier to El-Mahédia". 


He 


The obligation to wear, at least publicly, the mask of 
Islamism, weighed painfully on the consciences of the 
survivors of the great Almohad persecution. 


Some of the most influential families in Fez and other towns 
in the interior owed their origins to these former converts, 
whose numbers increased with each new persecution. As for the 
masses who remained faithful to their law, they seemed to 
have been devoted to mysticism and a 

degrading social and intellectual state. Maimonides, in his 
letter to his pupil Ibn Aknin, expresses himself on the 
subject 


3. Ibn Daoud and Zacouto, p. 215: Graetz, VI. 
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of the situation faced by Moroccan Jews in his day, in the 
following terms: "All joy has been disturbed for the Jews of 
the Maghreb; every pious person is obliged to conceal 
himself, and the light of Israel is extinguished". 


The most naive and gullible were easily led astray by false 
messianic movements which, under 

the mystical mask, often concealed underbellies or 
political considerations. As early as 1147, a Jew from Fez 
declared himself to be the Messiah, and he found supporters 
in the city, 

which led to further government violence against the Jews". 


Nevertheless, it must be assumed that the neo-Muslims of 

Fez did not suffer much from the Almo- hades, judging by the 
low levels of Jewish emigration from the region and, above 
all, by one of the most characteristic facts: Maimonides' 
father, accompanied by his famous son and all his family, 
found it impossible to continue observing the precepts of 
Judaism in Cordoba without being discovered, and preferred to 
leave the city. 

went to Fez, where the rigors of the law do not seem to have 
prevented the profession of Jewish studies and practices. It 
was in Fez that the young Maimonides continued to deepen his 
knowledge of Jewish science, and found the means to devote 
himself to the study of theology. 


to the secular sciences in the intimacy of the city's 
Muslim scholars. 


The stay of the greatest Jew of the Middle Ages in Fez 
marks an event in the history of Moroccan Judaism". 


Islamism feigned, as the Dersecution 
had made progress in the Jewish camp. 


Assimilation to Arab customs and beliefs had come to 
threaten the very existence of Judaism. In these 


1. Cf. Graetz, VI, in the notes. 
2. A. Cahen, op. cit., p. 46. 
3. See on this author Gractz, VI, Winter und Wunsche, II. 
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conditions, a zealous rabbi, having found an easy way not 
to convert to Islam, published a pamphlet 

in which he declared that all Jews who took the mask of 
Islam to save themselves were no longer to be regarded as 
Jews, even though in their hearts they were sincerely 
attached to Judaism. The se- 

rabbi claimed that in the event of emigration deve- 

was impossible, you had to let yourself be killed rather 
than feign conversion to another religion. 


This approach, which would have put an end to the existence 
of Jews hiding in the Maghreb, deeply moved Maimoun and his 
son. 

Moses. The former published an epilogue in which he refuted 
the overly exclusive thesis of the anonymous rabbi '. 


As for the young Maimonides, he wrote in Arabic 

a well-documented pamphlet? in which he refuted the 
arguments of the overzealous rabbi, asserting that the 
Talmud, in recommending the sacrifice of one's life rather 
than the commission of an act of idolatry, does not have in 
view 

religions that admit the unity of God, including Islam, 
whose prophet Mohammed succeeded in imposing pure monotheism 
on the ldolestrians, and which requires of its adherents not 
sacrilegious acts, but a simple verbal formula. 


However, he expressed the all too justified fear that the 
duration of the persecution would dampen Jewish sentiment and 
cause Islamism to progress within families, as a result of 
external habits. 


To forestall this eventuality, he urged believers to take 
advantage of the first opportunity to emigrate from the 
Maghreb. 


T. Cf. works cited and A. Cahen, 46. 


2. entitled pwn WTP NA or awa D'UN (article "le Mar- 
tyre" or "Message sur la perséculion"). 
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Conceived in a spirit of high tolerance and in energetic 
terms, the young master's writing succeeded in restoring 
calm to the minds of the unfortunate persecuted, who thus saw 
the possibility of not being rejected from the bosom of the 
synagogue. 


This dangerous propaganda almost cost the young scholar his 
life. Denounced to the government, probably by the 
renegades, he would have suffered certain death had it not 
been for the influential inter- vention of the Muslim poet 
and scholar Abu'l- Arab ben Moicha. These circumstances left 
Maimonides with no choice but to follow the advice he had 
given to others and leave the Maghreb. Which he did in 
1165. 


The patience of the unfortunate neo-Muslims, however, 
was being put to too severe a test to allow 

verbal ragements alone, no matter how energetic, could 
prevent them from being lured away by the hope of a 
miraculous, swift release. 


In 1172, a Moroccan Jew in his turn declared himself pre- 
cursor to the Messiah, and was able to gather around him 
not only many Jews, but also a fairly large number of 
Muslims, leading us to believe that he was attempting a 
revolt, under the aegis of mystical belief’. 


Curiously, the impetus for this movement seems to have been 
ble to have been given by Abraham ben Ezra, Fun of the most 
positive minds that medieval Judaism has produced. 


In fact, among the astrological writings of this bold 
scholar, we have found a horoscope that predicts the advent 
of the 

of the great political changes during the year 1174". 


"In this year-cl, the traitor who does not belong to ia 


royal race" (the Almohad prince) will be humiliated and 
brought down, and I see this as proof that the empire of 
Edom (the Christians 


1. A. Cahen, ibid. 
2. Works of Ibn Ezra, ed. cited, Ii, p. 115. 
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of Spain) will prevail over him: and the power of the Al- 
Masmoud, the insurgents, will be brought down; their union 
will be divided and God (blessed be He) will cast among 
them pestilence, sword and terror. Is will fight man 
against man, province against province, until they destroy 
each other. 


However, a fight broke out between Kouch (Berbers) and 

Kedar (Arabs) and on the coasts of Spain, the East and in the 
Maghreb and as far as the Ocean 1there will be desolations as 
a result of the meeting of Jupiter and Mars. In these years 
there will be, with God's help, hope for the future. 

of our nation. Kings will honor and elevate them, and 
associate them with their glory. 


It is even possible that God deigns to give us a 
even more effective hope and a glorious end (allusion to the 
Messiah) ." 


Omens probably intended to give courage 

to wavering spirits, who expected rivalry between Berbers and 
Arabs, and even the possibility of a Christian victory in 
Spain, soon had their effect. 


The "forerunner" of the Messiah of 1172, while awaiting 
the arrival of the true Messiah, had gathered around him 
not only many Jews, but also a large number of Muslims, 
probably the last followers of the Almoravids. 


The movement spread throughout the country and reached the 
ears of Abd el-Moumen, who had the agitator seized and 
demanded proof of his holy mission. This man 

understood that he would in no way escape death; he 
therefore resolved to put an end to it as quickly as 
possible, and told the prince that he could give him no 
better proof than by resurrecting him after he had been 
beheaded. 


He was therefore executed, and as the resurrection did not occur 
the Emir had all the miracle-worker's followers seized. 
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He imprisoned them and fined them heavily. 


Until 1185, the date of Abd el-Moumen's death, persecution 
does not seem to have eased, and in the same year Joseph 

ben Aknin left his hometown, Ceuta, to seek a safer refuge 

in the East". 

However, it became more bearable during the reign of the sons 
of the previous Amir Abo Yousouf Ya' koub Al-Mansour. 


Two reasons helped to mitigate the rigours of persecution 
at this time. 


Firstly, the djezia, or special taxes paid by Jews and 
Christians subject to taxation, formed the main source of 
income for the sultans and even the Imhtlutions. 

of benevolence and piety; yet the Almohads, in order to 
maintain their position despite the hostility of the Cherifim 
and tribes, maintained paid troops and were in constant need 
of money. 


On the other hand, the Kartas relates that "the prince we 
have just named was full of judgment, pleasant and did not 
shed blood". 


In the presence of passive resistance, but always vi- 

vace, on the part of the Jews who persevered in their belief, 
this prince ended up officially recognizing their special 
situation, if not as Jews, then at least as a group. 

separate grouping. 


He imposed on the Jewish converts a costume that would distinguish them from the others. 
They had to wear long, heavy black garments with sleeves of 

inordinate length and width, and instead of turbans, veils. 

heavy and coarse. 

As for official recognition of particularism 


1. Cf. Maimonides' letter to the scholars of Lunéville. Graetz, 
VI, p. 324. 
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of the neo-Muslims, 1l explained by a reasoning not devoid 
of oriental subtlety '. 


"If I knew that the new converts to Islam were true and 
sincere believers, I would seek to merge them with the old 
Muslims by all possible means, especially through marriage. 
If, on the other hand, I were convinced that they had 
previously retained the faith of their fathers, and 
consequently their old errors and disbelief, I would 
exterminate all these men and enslave their wives and 
children: but I sws in doubt about this: that's why I impose 
on them a distinctive costume which is far from being to 
their advantage." 


But there was more to the Emir's attitude than a simple 
question of humanity; it enabled him to pre-lift the taxes 
levied by the raias on populations that, although not very 
attached to Islam, had been reduced by a semi-secular 
persecution to a state of humiliation and despondency from 
which they were never to recover during the entire Middle 
Ages. 


Under the reign of Abdallah Mohammed En-Nasir (1198), 

the rigors of persecution seem to have eased noticeably: this 
prince changed the shape of the clothes of the Jews and new 
Muslims in a way that was more advantageous to them, and 
ordered them to wear turbans and 

long yellow callans. This last color was imposed on them 

for a long time, to the extent that the Arabs 

of the desert have given the isabella color of horses the 
name "Ssfer-el-Yehoudi" (Jewish yellow). 


In any case, this measure was tantamount to an official 
recognition of Judaism in Morocco, and it was from this time 
onwards that the name Jews reappeared officially. 


t, Cf. Cahen, ibid. 
2. ibidem, p. 47. 
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cially in the annals of the Empire's history. Thus, Arab 
historians tell us that during the reign of Al-Mamoun ic 
successor to the aforementioned prince, his rival and nephew 
Yahia, descended from the mountains, seized the city of 
Marrakech where he demolished the Christian church and 
massacred a large number of Jews and Beni Ferkhan whom he 
pillaged. 

all goods. 


This last incident takes us back to the rivalries between the princes 
and the internal quarrels that characterized the reigns of the 

last Almohads. But Moroccan Jews, thanks to their close ties 

with the indigenous population 

and southern tribes, have always been able to take 

advantage of political movements and changes of dynasty in 

this turbulent country. 


Once again, the desert nomads succeeded in taking over the 
Moroccan provinces, bringing about a favorable change in 
the situation of the Jews. 


While Tunisia had been conquered from the Almohads by the 
new Hafsid dynasty, the Beni Zeyan, a Berber tribe from the 
desert, seized Tlemcen in 1221. 

S: in the latter town we find no trace of Judaism before 
13g1 - no doubt that Agadir, today a suburb of Tlemcen, 
contained a nucleus of Jewish populations’. 


Finally, the Beni Merin Zenata from the far south invaded 
the region occupied by present-day Morocco and definitively 
supplanted the Almohads. 


The beginning of the Marinids' reign was marked by 

by a great disaster. The entire Soûq of Fez had perished in a 
fire, and the Jews must have been particularly hard hit*. On 
the other hand, the Marinids, who had no ral- 


1. Kartas, p. 363. 
2. Cf. above, I, ch. x. 
3. Kartas, p. 395. 
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son to persecute the Jews and preferred to profit from their 
services and the taxes levied on them, gave them freedom of 
worship on condition that they paid special taxes. 

and to wear the yellow costume imposed by the last 

Almohads. 


By these lenient measures, Yahia, the first prince 
mérinide (1248), succeeded in restoring well-being and 
prosperity to the city of Fés'. 


The Marinids even seem to have attracted the sympathies of 
ascetics and pious institutions through the donations and 
taxes they levied on Jews. 


Indeed, under the reign of Prince Abou Yousouf Yaqoub 
the Merinids, we see the djezia of the Jews assigned 
(around 1260) to the ascetics and the blind". 


The latter prince seems to have taken the Jews under his 
particular pro- tection. Thus, in 1234, the inhabitants of 
Fez, incited by a fanalic marabout, threw themselves on the 
Jewish quarter, entered the houses and massacred 

14 people. But Prince Abou Yousoul Yaqouh mounted 

on horseback and rushed to the Mellah to stop the mas- 
sacre. He gave the rioters formal orders to leave the 
Jewish quarter and stay away. 


This attempted general massacre is even to be seen as the 
primary cause of the displacement of the quar- 

Jewish quarter of the old city in the new Fés, which became the 
residence of the Merinid princes. This is probably the origin 
of the obligatory institution of the Mellah or Jewish quarter, 
surrounded by walls and defended by troops. 


Leo the African tells us *. 


"The Jews dwelt first in the ancient city; but the death 
of a king was not rather disclosed 


1. Ibidem and Cahen, p. 46-48. 
2. Kartas, p, 426. 
3. Ouvr. cité, IV, p. 435. 
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that they were immediately ransacked by the Moors. 

To remedy this danger, the kings had to move them from the old 
town of Fez to the new one, imposing tribute on them for 
having escaped such danger, and for having brought them to a 
place where they are now safe. 

rity: it's a strong, long and wide square with synagogues, 
houses and stores." 


Throughout the 15th century, and until the arrival of the 
exiles from Spain in 139r, the conditions in which the Jews 
had lived do not seem to have undergone any significant chan- 


ge. 


Apart from the fatal invasions of the tribes, who 
generally pillaged Jewish homes, and the populist 
movements frequently provoked by fanatics, especially in 
view of the ever-increasing influx of families 


maraboutics, the Jewish or Arab annals do not mention any 
events that might have disturbed the normal life of Jewish 
communities. 


On the contrary, it was during the Merinids that the 
influence of Christian and especially Jewish stewards, whom 
the kings could not do without, weighed on the policy of the 
sou- veralns and counterbalanced the propaganda of the 
marabouts and 

generally hostile to non-Muslims’, 


X IT 


The general situation of Moroccan Jews throughout the 
period following the persecution of the Afmohads, before 
the immigration of Spanish Jews, is presented to us in the 
following broad outline: 


In the mountainous regions of the far south, such as 


1. Cf. A. Cour, L'Etablissement des dynaslies des chérifs saadiens au 
Maroc, ch. tu. 
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in the Rif, Atlas and Sous provinces, where Jewish farming 
populations had managed to survive all forms of persecution, 
these descendants of the ancient abori- ges were reduced by 
their new masters, the Arab or Berber landowners, to a state 
of scrvage. To this day, many Jewish villages remain in this 
state of serfdom, as the rigors of Muslim law prevent 
infidels from owning real estate. Judging by some of the 
traditions that have been preserved, particularly in the 
Aurés, this last transforma- 

lion of the land status of Jewish farmers must have been 
achieved largely as a result of the Beni Hilal invasions, which 
appropriated both the land and the farmers who cultivated it. 


If the lords' protection saved their Jewish serfs from 
certain extermination, it's also true that these Jews, 
descendants of the ancient Judeo-Berber warriors, defended 
their masters' lives and property when necessary. 


In these conditions, we shouldn't look for traces of an 
intense intellectual or religious life among these miserable 
servants of the soil. 


Superstitions and primitive beliefs, and above all the cult of 
the marabouts, so alien to pure Judaism. 


As for the Jews who settled among the Berber tribes, it 
seems certain that they shared with the latter the 
hardships and advantages that this situation entailed, 
without coming up against exclusionary laws and 
regulations. 


All the rest of the Arabic- or Berber-speaking Jews, 
dispersed in the countryside, were in most cases the only 
merchants and craftsmen in the area, and even in the most 
troubled times, they were all too indispensable to the 
Muslim population, 

so that they could be easily sacrificed. However, Léon 
PAfricain points out that even in places 
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the presence of these Jews, merchants, arti- sans, goldsmiths, 
locksmiths, blacksmiths, silk workers, tailors, shoemakers, 
metal smelters, porters, painters, etc. ', etc. 


With regard to large cities, this author tells us, 
among other things: 


"To this day, Jews are not scrupulously 

traders and middlemen, but in a city like Fez, they make up 
the bulk of the goldsmiths, because a Muslim wouldn't dare 
mint money, 

nı silver, which is prohibited by Islam, which considers 
the trade of goldsmithing to be usury. 


"But on the other hand it pleases the lords that there are 
workers who do these works for the Muslims, and 

this is one of the main causes of the tolerance shown by 
governors towards the Jews". 


Needless to say, apart from a few Christians tolerated in the 
country, the only usurers and bankers who had dealings with 
the outside world were Jews. The sultans 

themselves had recourse to the money of their Jewish 
stewards. 


We saw above that the Almohads had at one time wanted to do 
without the djezia, the Empire's only certain source of 
revenue, but that this measure had been abandoned. 
unattainable, and that they had finally put off the persecution 
of the Jews. During the Merimid period, we still meet Jewish 
stewards and tax collectors who have become 


indispensable to the princes. The income of 

the djezia had served, among other things, to appease the 
zeal of the marabouts. Under these conditions, it is easy to 
understand 

the role played by tax collectors in the development of the 


+, ibidem, l, p. 148 for the Atlas and p. 156 for the Sous, among Berbers 
and Arabs. 
a. Ibid. 
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within communities and in the country's political life in 
general. 


Towards the end of the 14th century, the amount of the 
djezia was, as indicated by a rabbi of the time, 

of two gold coins and an eighth, i.e. around nineteen francs 
per head, for the payment of which all 

the community was united and responsible: this was called 
"canoun". 


The tax on the poor was passed on to the rich, as were 
that of rabbis, officiants and religious teachers, whom the 
community exempted from payment. 


Because of these exemptions, and if we take into account 

the rapacity of local governors, it was not uncommon to see the 
annual sum of 

300 francs per lête. 


But apart from the djezia and the kharad) paid by the owners in 
general there were extra-ordinary contributions, each caïd or 
governor using his force 

to extort as much money as possible from the Jews. 


In the event of war or revolt, the Jews were obliged to 
provide the prince with the necessary sums and goods, free of 
charge of course. As for so-called "gifts" to sultans and 
governors, these weighed heavily on community budgets. 


[To these overheads must be added the relief funds and the 
sums earmarked for the redemption of co-religionists captured 
by the Berbers, to get an idea of the burdens placed on the 
more affluent Jews. 


In this respect, the most privileged were the Jews living 
alongside the Berbers or under the protection of the lords. 
The former generally shared the same fate 


of their neighbors, while the latter, as Leon the Afr- cian 
clearly states, benefited from the independence of the 
former. 


1. A. Cahen, op. cit., p. hg-52. 
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gentlshommes eux-mêmes pour être soustraits a (outimpdl; les 
uns et les autres avaient généralement a subvenir, par suite 
de leur élal religieux primitif, aux besoins multiples du 
culle et des œuvres de bienfaisance. 


In relations with the outside world, a sheikh el-Yehoud, 

or mogaddem, represented each Jewish community, 

while the fractions residing among the tribes were under the 
authority of a Jewish sheikh who reported to the caid of the 
entire tribe. 


The religious and intellectual level of Moroccan Jews 
declined, especially after the persecution of the Almohads. 
The 

rabbinical schools were all destroyed and the few scholars 
which arose again in the xin' and xiv' centuries, finding no 
favourable ground for their activity in Morocco, left for 
more hospitable countries '. 


Arab and Berber customs and superstitions, singularly favored 
by the ignorance of the Jewish masses, infiltrated 
everywhere, right down to the centers closest to the coast. 
Moral and even material relations with the Jews of Spain seem 
to have almost stopped at 

a time when Morocco in general was morally and 

politically vegetating. 


Muslim influence was exerted over the entire social vicinity 
of the Jews; when the first Spanish refugees came to Elabhr 
in Morocco, they were struck by the social degradation of 
Arab-speaking Jews: superstitions of all kinds and 
especially the cult of the marahouts dominated the law; Arab 
customs penetrated even to the synagogues; the ignorance of 
the rabbis was so great that Jews, in their own disputes, 
were forced to appeal to the competence of Arab judges and 
to Muslim law. 


1. There are many indications of this in the book quoted by 
M. Cahen and especially in the responsa of the rabbis of the 
14th and 15th centuries. 
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More and more, indigenous Jews were distancing themselves 
from all the rest of Judaism. 


Decimated, squeezed, humiliated, despised and tolerated in the 
At the price of the services expected of them, these former 
autochthones of Morocco seemed to be definitively doomed to 

a lamentable moral and social state, when a new and 

unexpected emi- gration of Jews, once again and under 

Similar conditions eight centuries apart, from the Pyrenean 
peninsula, shook this seemingly atrophied member of Israel 
from its deep torpor. 


IV 


t was 13g1. The Christian populace, fanaticized by 

of the monks and jealous of the prosperity enjoyed by the 
Jews in Spain, rushed to the Jewish quarters of Ara- gon, 
Castille and Mayorque'. 


Hundreds of thousands of Jews were massacred, while others 
were forced to embrace Catholicism. 

cism to save their lives. The tragic story of the Marranos, 
or Jews, began at this time. 

neo-Christians converted against their will. 


But a large number of the persecuted, threatened by 

fanaticism, and among them famous rabbis and distinguished 
scholars, preferred to expatriate and seek refuge in France. 
Africa: they were the first pioneers of the new Jewish ethnic 
and linguistic infiltration that gave rise to the Judeo- 
Spanish grouping that has since been established in the 
Maghreb. 


The arrival of Spanish refugees in the coastal towns 
ushered in a new and very prosperous era in the material 


and intellectual life of Moroccan Jews. 


To highlight the importance of this colo- 


Es CE Graetz, VII. 
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nization of Morocco by Spanish Jews, we need to give a few 
details about its extension. 


By 13gr, Spanish-Jewish colonies were already springing up 
in the following cities: Algiers, Oran, Tunis, Tri- poli, 
Mostaganem, Milianah, Bougie, Fez, Tlemcen, Mar- rakech, 
etc: Algiers, Oran, Tunis, Tri- poli, Mostaganem, Milianah, 
Bougie, Fès, Tlemcen, Mar- rakech, etc... 


However, among these refugees, we should mention the Ouran 
and Zarfati families of French origin, who had previously 
been expelled from France and settled in Spain before 1391. 


Generally well received by the Muslim governors, who hoped 
to benefit greatly from the new arrivals' trade relations 
with Europe, the refugees owed it to the great science of 
their rabbis, as well as to the feeling of Jewish 
solidarity, to have finally imposed themselves on their 
native co-religionists, who until then had vegetated in all 
the towns along the Maghreb coast. 


But the antagonism between the so-called "“turban-wearers" 
(the indigenous Jews) and those nicknamed 

"This was due above all to the intellectual superiority of the 
latter, who imposed themselves through their science and 
morals, as well as to the commercial concur- rence of the new 
arrivals to the an- ries. 

Jewish residents of Morocco, was sure to erupt: 

it persists to some extent to the present day. While some 
consider the others to be "roumis" (Europeans, almost non- 
Jews), the latter call the indigenous Jews "forasteros" 
(foreigners, almost barbarians). 


In any case, the number of Spanish and Portuguese refugees 
settled in all the towns along the Maghreb coast grew steadily 
throughout the 15th century: even in the latter century, they 
made up the majority of the population of the capital and the 
towns mentioned above. 


Thanks to their intelligence and business skills 
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their relations with their brothers in Turkey and other 
European countries, they succeeded in improving the well-being 
of the Moroccan em- pire: in this way, they made a major 
contribution to the development of the provinces and the Arab 
world. 

Cherifian dynasties. 


The last great immigration of Jews from Europe was 
leu in 1492, after the definitive expulsion of the Jews from the Es- 


pagne'. A considerable number of expellees disembarked 

from Oran and Tétouan, on their way to Fez. But in pre 

the hostility of the inhabitants of the latter town, due to the 
especially to the plague that broke out among the refugees, 

the sul- tan Abu Said designated a new location for them near 

of the ancient city walls. A new Jewish quarter, Fondaq, 

was thus created. Shortly afterwards, Fez had five thousand 

deed houses within its walls: and the whole of Morocco was- 

tier numbered over thirty thousand Jewish families, probably not 
including the Jews of Blad es-Siba". For 

Throughout the following century, there was an influx of Spanish 
and Portuguese refugees escaping the terrors of the Inquisition 
to settle in Morocco, the Baroque coasts and Turkey. 


In all the cities along the North African coast, from Tripoli 
to Salé or Sla in the Far West, Spanish-Jewish communities 
sprang up, eventually imposing the Spanish language and 
customs on the indigenous Jews of these very provinces. 


The North African coast, especially the Maghreb, had 
virtually become a vast European colony once again. 


However, once again, the inland Jewish populations have 
proven their surprising ability to 


1. Cf. Mercier, Hist. de PAfrique sept, Il, p. 414; Graetz, IX, 
12 et seq. 


2. Cf. the ny Rp column about Rabbi Berab. 


3. Chéniér, [, p. 27. 
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resistance to complete absorption by an outside element. In 
this respect, Berber-speaking Jews and Arabic-speaking Jews 
proved to be pure Africans. 


The Spanish refugees, who thanks to their intellectual and 
material superiority had succeeded in assimilating their 
aboriginal co-religionists from all other Mediterranean 
countries, were powerless to erase the distinctive features of 
Morocco's indigenous Jews: the inland towns, the entire south 
and even the ocean coast from Ra- 


batet to the south, i.e. all provinces that already had Judeo- 
Arab or Berber communities 

were able to maintain the autonomy of their primitive language and 
the moral and economic impetus given to this new market. 

by the newcomers". 


In some centers, including in the capital itself, invaded 

by the great mass of Anda- 

lous and definitively, it seems, conquered by them, the ge- 
nie of the indigenous Jews soon shook off the outside 
influence and returned to the rejuvenated traditions and 
language of the Middle Ages". 


Whatever the case, the settlement of Spanish Jews in 
Morocco marks a new stage, the fourth major period in the 
history of Moroccan Jewry. 


After a long period of heroic tra- 

With the predominance of Islam, Judeo-Africans had entered the 
Judeo-Arab Middle Ages, a time when the religious and 
intellectual genius of Moroccan Jewry had succeeded the warlike 
and colonizing genius of its predecessors. 


1. Cf. Revue des Ecoles de l'alliance israélile, IL, p. 127. 
2. This was the case in Fez and Marrakech, whose communities 
became purely Arab. 
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Shaken to its foundations by the fanaticism of 

its masters and condemned to vegetate in atrocious conditions 
for many centuries, Moroccan Judaism saw a new era of re- 
generation and uplift with the arrival of the refu- gees from 
Spain. 


This fourth and final period in the history of the Jews 
in Morocco deserves a separate study. 


In the meantime, and in order to bring out more clearly the 
conclusion that needs to be drawn about the ethnic 
distribution of the various Jewish elements the explorer 
encounters in Morocco, we believe it would be useful to take 
an overall look at the history of the Jews from the arrival 
of Spanish immigrants up to the xix" century. 


Merinid rule had been particularly favorable to the 
development of the Jewish element in Morocco. We 

We've already talked about the mercantile pohtics of these 
princes, which often relied on the support of Christian and 
Jewish stewards, and later exclusively on that of the Jews, 
who provided almost all the empire's revenue resources: the 
djezia and taxes on foreign trade. More than one 

At times, the intendants tried to reform taxes and to 
distribute them even among clerics and marabouts, which 
provoked unrest and persecution from maraboutic families who 
had become particularly influential since the xvi' century". 


In 1391, Mouley Cheikh granted refuge to a large number 
of Spanish Jews in Fez as well as in the cities of the 
region. 


i. Cf. Cour, op. cit., ch. 1-11. 
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lltoral: all the minor princes and governors of the Maghreb 
did the same. 


The arrival of the exiles meant more than just an increase in 
djezia revenues: it brought with it a whole economic and 
financial revolution in the Maghreb. 


Thanks to their capital and connections with Europe, the 
newcomers gave new impetus to trade. 

and industry: the export and import of merchandise 

Since the princes levied taxes of 8-10% on all exported and 
imported goods, they took a personal interest in the Jews' 
success. 


Under these conditions, it's hardly surprising that the 
latter, encouraged and protected by the powers that be, 
monopolized the country's trade and ended up taking over 
branches of commerce that until then had been reserved for 
Muslims alone: hence a new source of persecution against the 
Jews, and even a cause of uprising against their pro- 
tectors the Muslim princes. 


As soon as they settled in the Maghreb, Spanish Jews had 
to endure more or less vexatious treatment. 


As early as 1442, the community of Témesgana was ransacked. 
by marabouts; the latter, as we shall see in what follows, 
concealed purely material aims under the mask of religious 
fanaticism. 


By the xrv° century, the Fez community had reached a 
well-being unknown since the x° century. The Arab geographer 
Bakouvwi says that Jews made up the majority of the capital's 
population at the time. 


Sultan Abd el-Haqq, the Merinid, had for council- 
ler and chief steward the Jew Haroun and he entrusted other Jews 
"because he preferred them, it is said, to Christians" with 


1. Cf. A. Cahen, op. cit. 
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important positions. In his quest for money, he allowed 
Jewish bankers to advance him considerable sums. 


Intendant Haroun, with the aim of increasing the 
government's revenues, had undertaken a reform 

taxes levied by the State, and he had the audacity 

to impose on everyone, even sacred persons 

and marabouts. This measure soon gave rise to widespread 
discontent in the country: in 1465, the crowd, led by the 
marabouts, invaded the palace and killed both the suhan and 
his Jewish advisor". 


The result was a massacre of the capital's Jews, a number of 
whom were forced to embrace Islam in order to avoid certain 
death. By this time, however, the influence of the Jews in 

the country was so great that Abd el-Haqq's successor, Abu 
Said, wasted no time in taking the initiative. 

not to authorize the new converts to return to the Jewish 
religion: it was this same sultan who in 1492 granted reluge to 
the Spanish exiles despite the protests of the Muslims. 

and a number of Jews. 


However, in order to appease the fanatics' anger, the sul- 

tan renewed the edict on the clothing worn by Jews 

and they are also forbidden from approaching the Muslim quarter 
on foot, riding horses or wearing 

weapons *. 


We know that these restrictions, which remained in force 
until the last century, are still in force today in some 
places. 


Another source of persecution against the Jews was the 
competition between Judeo-Spanish traders and Muslims. 
Favored by the government and 

the capital's authorities, these Jews came into contact with 
their native co-religionists scattered throughout the 


t. Cf. Cour, op. cit., p. 36. 
2. Cahen, p. 60 et seq. 
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oases of the South and as far as the Sudan, and thus succeeded 
in taking over the Sudanese trade via the 
Jews of Sous and Touat'. 


Arab merchants were stirred, and the writer Abd el-Kerim 
El-Meghili preached a holy war against the Jews. Approved 
by the legists of Tlemcen, this propaganda led to a 
massacre of the Jews in Touat and Sudan, where a Negro 
prince who had become a Muslim was particularly determined 
against them. 


In this bloody conflict, certain gadis of Touat and 

Fez, a city particularly interested in the commercial 
success of the Jews, defended the latter's cause. 

often weighs on politics and the law in the most fanatical 
circles. 


However, the hostility of the Tlemcen legists led to 

a massacre of the city's Jews in 1546. It also favored the 
spread of the Qadidites, fierce opponents of all that is 
not orthodox Muslim in the western Sudan*. 


Towards the end of the 15th century, the last Merinids were 
vegetating in the North, powerless to remedy the state of 
anarchy into which the empire had fallen. At the same time, 
the maraboutic Saadian Cherif family was gaining importance 
in the Sous region, and it is perhaps interesting to note 
that the first impetus for the creation of the 

was given by a Jew from the South. This fact is important 
from two points of view: firstly, because it explains 
certain obscure aspects of the Cherifim's relations with 
the Jews, and secondly, because it explains the 
relationship between the Cherifim and the Jews. 


1. For details of this persecution, see Cour, ibidem, p. 46; Huart, Liil. 
arabe and Bargés, La Dynastie des Beni-Zeyan a Tlemcen (Supplement). 


2. On the expansion of this sect in the Sudan, see the work cited above. 


by M. Le Chatelier. 
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reveals the background to the rivalry between the Jews of 
the South and their Spanish co-religionists in the North, 
as we know from the latter's attachment to the last Merinid 
princes. 


A Jewish chronicler of the time tells us that the first 
impetus for the conquest of the empire by the Cherens was 
given by the Jew Mas oud Mazliah ben Medj- chach, from 
Draa". The latter is said to have predicted to El-Qaim that 
his two sons would seize the Moroccan throne’. 


Moreover, this prediction and the very encouragement 

given by the Jews to the cherubs must have been motivated 

by 

interest above all: until the xvi" century, the English imported 
molasses from Spain; during the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain, a Jewish convert suggested to the founder of the 

the Cherifian dynasty to set up vast sugarcane plantations 

in the Sous' province. 


The political and economic consequences of this industry 

were enormous. On the one hand, the sheriffs were 

personally interested in the 

On the other hand, the Jews had succeeded in luring the English 
away from Spain and towards Morocco. 


Thanks to these relations with England, Jews in western 
cities benefited greatly from the protection of British 
consuls, while those on the Mediterranean coast were mainly 
grouped around representatives of the Italian states and 
even France". 


1. Chronicle by Joseph Hacohen (el. Cour, ouvr. cilé, p. 35: "Le Chérif 
El-Qaim prétait en effet que ses deux fils avaient été voués a des 
grands projets." The chronicler Juil, contemporary with these events, 
affirms that the originc of the Saadian Cherif movement was the 
prediction of the Jew named de Draa', who was perhaps a 


zaddiq or Jewish marabout. The Jewish marabouts of the Sous are 
equally revered by Muslims and Jews. 


2. Cf. Cour, op. cit., p. 239. 


3, Cl. La France el les proléges juifs aux Echelles du Levant et 
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This state of affairs gave rise to a dual external and 
internal policy among the Jews themselves. 


While some, especially in the north, supported the 
Marinids, others favored the cause of their protectors, the 
Saadian Cherifim. 


At the beginning of the 16th century, a Merinid prince 

had as his vizier the Spanish Jew Samuel Valense '. Ina 
moment of crisis when his sovereign was threatened by the 
allies of the Marinids, the Jewish vizier equipped a troop of 
1,400 Jews and Moors, placed himself at the head of the small 
army and defeated the army of his adversaries. 


This last fact of military action by Jews in Morocco can 

be corroborated by another data from the same century 

where we see an army of 3000 Jews fighting the 

enemies of the cherifs: he confirms Moroccan Jews 

the persistence of a warrior spirit unknown elsewhere. 
Indeed, many Moroccan mellahs are still defended by cannons. 
It's not impossible that 

in the 18th century through contact with their co- 
religionists in the South. 


The latest data on the wars between the Jewish tribes of the Au- 
rès, aS well as on the reappearance of the Jews of Touat, 
Querguela and certain other oases, belong to this century, 


In Morocco itself, we still find in 1060, a 

A Jew by the name of Ibn Mecha'al who lived in a village 
near Taza, nicknamed Dar Ibn Mecha'al, and who, at the head 
of his warriors, dominated the whole region and the 
surrounding tribes as an independent prince. This Jew was 
fought and 


dans les Etats barbaresques à la fin du XVE siècle (Revue des éludes 
juives, t. XIU, p. 35 et seq.), ct le livre de M. Alexis de Vaux, La 
France el le Maroc (p. 35 el s. et p. 68), aussi notre étude sur la colo- 
nie des Maghrahim en Palestine. 


1. Graetz, t. IX, p. 15. 
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killed by Mouley Ar-Rachid, but the stories of his exploits 
have been perpetuated until later times’. 


For his part, Chénier tells us that a Jew commanded 
"He was considered "sovereign" by the Brebes. 


We see in this fact one of the many manifestations of the 
influence of the Riata, some of whose frac- tions seem to 
have preserved Judaism well into the past. In 1721, a 
Jewish community called Beni Riata' still existed in the Rif. 
probably later absorbed by that of Tétouan ^. 


In fact, the period of Moroccan Jewish revival brought about 

by the Spanish refugees coincided with a resurgence of Jewish 
activity in all regions, right down to the most remote oases. 
While the Jews of Touat and Sudan appeared at this time, the 

former dissident Jews of Querguela once again showed signs 
of life: 

In the 16th century, they finally embraced orthodox Judaism*. 


V1 


However, if Moroccan Judaism was able to recover its former 
influence throughout the XVIIIth and XVIIIth centuries 


1. Cf. among others Cour, ibidem, p. 179 and p. 188-197. 
>. [History of Mauritania, s. II, p. 345. 


3. In Hebrew, this name is written "nav oao. As the Riata tribe is 
of ante-Islamic origin, this name may have a totemic origin, as in 
that of Noun, later confused with Joshua's father. Wy means bird of 
prey in Hebrew. 


h4. The name appears among the communities given by a rabbinical list 
written for the needs of religious acts in 1728. This community is no 
longer included in the list of Jewish settlements in Morocco published by 
the A. Isr. in its 1904 directory. 


9. CF le Youhassin, p. 219. 
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century, it had to endure persecution and partial or even 
general riots. 


x Between 1523 and 1530, there was a major persecution of the 
Jews, the cause of which, as yet unclear, must be attributed to 
the general unrest that had marked the rise to power of the 
Saadian Cherifim. 

to the intrigues of the Turks’. 


In 1524, the Turks seized the whole of central Maghreb, 
ruining Jewish communities by imposing heavy taxes. In 
1554, the Turks seized the city of Fez. To save their 
stores from certain looting, the Jews were quick to pay 

the invaders the sum of 

of 25,000 mithgals °. In 1660 Mouley Ar-Rachid seized 

of the province of Sous and expelled most of its Jewish 
residents. This prince, who also killed the influential Jew 
Ibn Mecha'al, seems to have had personal grievances against 
the Jews who had remained loyal to his brother Mouley Ismaél. 
But the need for money prevailed in the usurper of the 
Cherifian throne over personal inclinations, and il himself 
ended up appointing the Jew Joshua ben Ilammocheq, head of 
the Jews, 

which at the same time meant steward or tax collector 

in chief’. 


His brother Ismael, no sooner restored to the throne of Fez, 
took in the Jews expelled by his brother from Sous, who settled 
in Fez and did much to restore the capital's Arab appearance. 
before the arrival of the Spanish refugees; the same sultan, 
the Jews with heavy taxes. 


However, as we've already said, the cheriffs treated 


t. See details in Kayserling, Revue des Etudes juives, 1. 39, p. 


ff 
2. A. Caheu, op. cit., p. 114. 


3. Cf. Cahen, ibidem, and Cour, op. cit. 
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generally treated the Jews well, and their attitude did not 
differ greatly from that of their Merinid predecessors. 


In the 17th century, the Palache and Ruthes families were 
particularly influential with the Cherif family in Fez. It is 
to the last half of this century that we must attribute the 
feat of arms accomplished by the Jews in favor of the Cherif, 
and which is reported to us by Mendoça: During a revolt by the 
Berber tribes, one of the cherifs, who was left without 
troops, equipped a regiment of 3,000 Jews who fought the 
rebels and won the admiration of the Berbers themselves for 
their heroism’. 


At the beginning of the 15th century, there was still a 
Jewish vizier in Fez by the name of Soumboul. The second 
half of this century marked a period of decadence for 
Moroccan Jews*. 


1790 saw the last great persecution of the Jwifs, 
particularly those on the coast. 


Apart from the persecutions and vexations at home, 
the coastal Jews suffered greatly from Christian attacks in 
Africa. The Spaniards in particular stood out 


1. Cf. Kayserling, Zur alten und neuen Geschichte der Juden in 
Morocco (Monaischrift de Graetz et Frankel, 1868). 


2. Ibid. 


3. Cf. Revue des Etudes juives. t. 37, and 3993 YDY, or 
Romanelli's Voyage au Maroc. 


As a result of tribal revolts, the community of Marrakech 

was plundered and the town's Jews sought refuge in Aghmet. In the far 
south, in Touggourt, a persecution of the Jews took place towards the end 
of the xvn® century. The Jews of this oasis, who were violent converts 
to Islam, form a distinct group known as the "Mehadjerine" (Mercier, ed., 
MI, p. 42). 


Chénier and Hebrew traveler S. Romanelli retrace a dark 

picture of the state of the Jews in Morocco at the end of the xvirr* 
century. However, the first certainly exaggerates when he claims that no 
more than 3,000 Jewish families remained in Morocco at the time. 
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by the cruelty with which they treated the Jews who fell 
into their hands. 


In 1548, the latter conquered Oran; they massacred some 

of the Jews and carried off the rest. 

of 1,500 into captivity; the latter were redeemed by their 
co-religionists from Fez and Oran". 


In 1532, the Franciscan monk André Spolite came to Fez to 
urge the Jews to embrace Christianity. 

But, having failed in his attempt, he preferred suicide to 
the admission of its failure?. 


In 1578, the city of Tetouan was besieged by the Spanish. 

saw them lift the siege. Even today, the Jews of the coast 
commemorate this event with a joyous festival they call Purim 
de los cristianos". 


In 1669, the Jews of Oran were particularly hard hit by 
the Spanish armies. 


As for the Portuguese, their attitude towards the Jews can 
be divided into two distinct phases. Before the expulsion of 
the Jews from Portugal, the latter seem to have particularly 
favored the expansion of Portuguese influence in Africa: a 
Jewish chronicler expresses his satisfaction at the capture 
of Ceuta by the Portuguese in 1415 °. 


It was in the latter city that the Marranos of Majorca 
took refuge, forming a separate sect known as the 
"ghuetas". 


Between 1506 and 1515, the Portuguese occupied the entire 
west coast of Morocco. On this last occasion, a number of events 
took place, particularly during the capture of the island. 


1. Cf. Mercier, Il, p. 420, 392, 

2, La chronique citéc by J. Hacoben and Graetz, ibidem, p. 12; Blum, 
La Croisade de Ximenes en Afrique. 

a Cf. Mercier, t. II, p. 54, and Rev. des Ecoles, ibidem. 

. Mercier, cul. op., IlI, p. 225. 

5. Cf. the Chronicle of Verga. Aug. Cour, cil. op., p. 39. 

6, Rev. des Ecoles, ete., ME p- a 
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of the towns of Safi and Azemimour, in which only the armed 
help of the Jews saved the conquerors from great losses. 


disasters". 


However, after the expulsion of the Jews and the introduction of 
of the Inquisition in Portugal, the Jews no longer had any reason 
to lend their support to their persecutors. Nevertheless, it is 
said that after the battle of EI-Kcar in 1578, when a large 
number of Portuguese nobles were taken prisoner, the Jews 
ransomed the captives and treated them so generously that one of 
these noble captives, the historian Mendoça, insisted on 
dedicating his life to the Moroccan Jews, 

to their generosity as well as their feats of arms, the most 
laudatory pages *. 


However, it would be unfair to claim that the Maro-came 
Jews were unable to benefit from the benevolence of the 
Christian powers-that-be. 


More than once, the Christian consuls and especially the con- 
suls and Jewish political agents contributed to the security and 
even prestige of Moroccan Jews. 


In 1556, Charles V appointed Jacob Consino, a Jew from 
Oran, as Spanish Consul General and Chargé d'Affaires in 
Fez. This important office passed from father to son until 
1666. 


On the other hand, the Jew Don Joseph de Toledo was 
sent by the Sultan as ambassador extraordinary to 
in the Netherlands, where Jews had a huge influence”. 


In 1750, a Jew was sent by the Sultan as an ambassador to 
the Danish court. 


The situation of Jews in seaside towns improved par- 
i. Details, often very picturesque, are given by Léon l'Africain 


(passim) by Mendoca and by Kayserling, art. cité. 
2. Kayserling, art. cie. 


3. Cf. A. Cahen, ibidem, p. 72. 
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iculiérement depuis que l'Angleterre prend son 
ascendant sur le Maroc. In 1755 we see Moroccan Jews 
helping England to conclude the peace between Algiers 
and Morocco’. 


When the English settled in Gibraltar, the Jews took full 
advantage of the asylum that England offered them in this city, 
which became the Eldorado for the Jews of the Maghreb. 


But here we are already at the threshold of the 19th 
century, which marks a transitional period in the history 
of Moroccan Jewry. 


This period of material well-being and political influence 
was matched by a period of intellectual recovery and 
religious activity. 


As early as 1391, the major cities of the Maghreb became 

the residence of highly respected Spanish rabbis and 

writers. The schools they founded spread the science of 
theology even among the Jews of 

Arabic language. From the xv" century onwards, these dermers in 
turn displayed an intense intellectual life, if we are to judge 
by the considerable number of famous rabbis they produced from 
that century onwards*. 


This religious and rabbinical renaissance reached its 
apogee in the 16th century, after the arrival of the last 
refugees from the Great Peninsula". 


For a time, Morocco shone over the whole of Europe. 
the Jewish East by the number of its distinguished scholars 
and the renown of its religious authorities. 


In Egypt, in the first half of this century, we find the two 
scholars Nathan Chalal and above all his relative Isaac 
Chalal, invested with the title of Nagid or "Prince of the 
Chalals". 


T. Cour, ouvr. cie, p. 214. 


a. Most Moroccan authors had their books printed in Italy, 
particularly in Livorno. 


3. The controversies of Rabbis Duran, Bar-Ghechet, etc., contain a 
wealth of historical information on the Maghreb. 
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Jews" of the Egyptian empire to which Paleslinc' then 
belonged. At the same time, the famous Moroccan rabbi of 
Spanish origin, David ben Zemero or Zimra*, was flourishing 
in Gaire. 


Tripol, whose Jews had fallen into a state of extreme 
ignorance, saw its community restored in the 18th century 
and rabbinic law re-established thanks to another Maro-can 
rabbi, Simon ben Labi". 


In Tunis, the Tanoudji family of literate rabbis, 
originally from Tangiers, inaugurated a new period of 
literary activity. 


As for Palestine, we need only mention the learned rabbi 
of Fez, Jacob Bérab, the boldest rabbinic mind of the 
century, to give a more or less accurate idea of the 
influence exerted on the communities of the Holy Land by 
the many rabbis who emigrated from Morocco. Among the 
latter, let's mention the family of bibhographer Azoulai'. 


In Morocco itself, the number of authors and rabbis 

was considerable throughout the xvi' and xvn? centuries. 
However, the decline of rabbi studies 

niques due to multiple political and social causes com- 
century, and the Kabbalah or mysticism imported by Spanish 
refugees triumphed over the casuistry and homoletics of the 
rabbis. However, as the Spanish Jews began to experience a 
tendency to 

neglect religious studies, the Jews of the interior assert- 
their intellectual supremacy and from the xvin' century onwards 


T. Cf. Graetz, t. IX, note iv. 
2. Azoulai's biographical dictionary, letter *. 
3. dbidem, letter w. 


4. Cf. Kazés, Notice bibliographique sur la litt. juive tunisienne, 
pe XXX. 


5. For details, see our study La Colonie des Maghrabim en 


Palestine (Arch. Mar., t. V). 
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most of Morocco's rabbinical authors, some of whom have 
acquired universal aulorile in Judaism, belong to the 
latter. 


Among writers of Moroccan origin, it is important to- 


Italian writer Andrea di Monti, who was born in 1576 in 
the Mellah of Fez and later converted to Christianity. 


Chénier had already remarked that, while the 

While Spanish Jews remained ignorant of Hebrew and sacred 
studies, their Arabic-speaking corchgionnaires almost all 
knew the Hebrew Language. 


This situalion didn't change much until the mid 

of the last century". Especially in the coastal cities, 
religious indifference and the penetration of modern ideas had 
contributed greatly to the religious and social emancipation 
of Spanish Jews. 


The founding of the Alliance israéhite schools advanced 
this work of familiarizing Jews in major centers with the 
French language and modern conceptions. 


The French conquest of Algeria was one of the main factors 
contributing to this change in the social life of coastal Jews. 
Indeed, the restless Spanish-speaking Moroccan Jews, who had 
set up colonies as far afield as South America and Palestine, 
flocked en masse to the great colony. They reformed the 
communities of Oran in 1772, 

of Tlemcen and certain other towns. To this day, Moroccan 

Jews or their descendants form the nucleus of a large 

number of communities in Algeria, 


1. Cl. la Jew. Encyclopedia, article Fez. 


2. Cf. the very interesting article: Roumi et Forasteras (Rev. 
des Ecoles, etc., D. 


3. We'll come back to the emigration of Moroccan Jews to Algeria and 


the New World. Readers will find a few details 
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CONCLUSION 


The nineteenth century, which marked a period of transition 
for Jews in backward countries, found the great majority of 
the 


Moroccan Jews in the Middle Ages. Not only did the 

Jews inland and on the ocean had preserved the outdated customs 
and mores of previous centuries, but also 

the residents of the cities on the northern coast, those who 
spoke Spanish and who could generally rely on the protection 

of the consuls of the powers and on their relations with 
European Judaism had remained, until the middle of this 

century at least, faithful to the con- cepts and mores of 

the past. It took the conquest 

of Algeria by France, the development of coastal towns, the 
intervention of Jewish philanthropists such as Sir Montefiore 
with the Cherifian government, and above all the civic action of 
the Alliance Israélite, all combine to bring about a 
regeneration of the Jews and a rappro- 

At the same time, we'd like to see those in the big cities 

at least on a par with their European co-religionists. 


It would be wrong, however, to consider all the Jews 
established in Morocco as a single block, and to judge them 
by the more or less superficial aspect in which the 
communities of the maritime towns present themselves to 
foreigners. 

whose origins and social life are reminiscent of those of 
Algerian cities. 


mainly with regard to the founding of the communities of Oran, 
Mascara, etc., in a black study on the Maghra-bim colony in Palestine 
(Arch. Marae., V, p. 229 els.). 


ARCH. MAROC. LE 
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This long elision, devoted above all to the problem of 

of the origins of the Jews in Morocco and the various 
stages followed by Judaism in this country, leads to the 
conclusion that there were several Jewish ethnic and social 
groupings in the Moroccan empire: groupings which, while 
not always in marked opposition to one another, and si in 
some places had even been absorbed by one another, had 
nevertheless retained, to a certain extent, each its own 
personality, 

its traditions, its customs and its special relationships 
with the non-Jewish world, both inside and outside, ina 
nutshell. 

word the imprint their long past had left on them. 


The direct conclusion to be drawn from all that we have 
set out in this study is as follows: even today we find 
ourselves, in this country of 


rivalries of race and social background par excellence, in 
the presence of four Jewish ethnic and social elements which 
in turn stem from the four great stages of Judaism in the 
Maghreb. 


In first place come, if not their numerical or social 
importance, at least their historical interest. 

they present, the descendants of the aboriginal populations who 
survived all the persecutions and especially the assi- nulation 
with their co-religionists from the outside. 


Their number, which must not be very high, does not 

their location in the various provinces of the empire is not 
certain. Their location in the various provinces of the 
empire is not certain, although we can state with certainty 
that they make up the majority of the Jews living in Belad 
es-Siba. 


Last survivors of an ancient agglomerated race 
These early Maghrebi Jews played a considerable political 
and social role in prehistoric Maghreb. 
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As primitive, warlike and often nomadic peoples, these 

Jews had little in common, throughout the early history of 
the Maghreb at least, with the civilized, orthodox Jews of 
the Roman Empire. For many centuries, they had remained 
"Africans" or "“Maghrabiya", an agglomeration of Jews from 

the Maghreb. 

and relisgious ethnic group, like the Samaritans of antiquity 
and the Falashas of today. 


The conquest of the country by the Arabs was the final 

blow to the independence, and indeed the very 

existence, of these 

Judeo-African populations, or Judeo-Berbers if you like. 
Decimated and weakened by the conqueror after more than a 
century of armed resistance, a large number of them were 
forced to embrace Islam, while some others settled alongside 
their orthodox co-religionists in the cities of the Maghreb 
and Spain. The most independent, the most resistant to 
assimilation, managed to hold on throughout the Middle Ages, 
either by associating their fate with that of the Berber 
tribes, driven southwards into the desert, or by settling in 
mountainous regions almost inaccessible to the Arabs. In the 
first case, these descendants of the ancient warriors have 
not changed considerably; for a long time to come 


their armed or religious influence will be exerted on the 
non-Jewish populations of the South and as far away as 
Sudan, and their history, which we have tried to lay the 
foundations for, is not yet written. 


As for those of these Jews who lived in the Ksours of the 
Sahara and the Oases of the Maghreb proper, they remained 
until the present day and even after the penetration of 
official rabbinism into these far-flung areas. 

almost as indifferent in religious matters, just as 
Simplistic in their customs, as attached to their African 
traditions as their distant ancestors were. 


Today there are only fractions of tribes. 
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Most of them speak the language of their neighbors, whom 
the Jews of the towns call in Hebrew D'u\m2' (those who 
come from outside) and whom we will gladly refer to as the 
"Judeo-Berber group". 


Alongside them, mainly in the mountainous regions of the 

Atlas and Rif, we find Jewish peasants attached to the 

soil, who speak Chleuh, a Berber dialect mixed with Arabic. 
They are also descendants of the ancient warriors with whom 

a more or less considerable number of refugees from the 
Byzantine and Spanish coasts. Before the Arab invasion, 

they 

had been the owners of the land they continue to cultivate. But 
reduced to the status of serfs by their Muslim masters, they 
were able to maintain themselves in part thanks to the services 
they had rendered the latter as a warrior element, and to the 
interested protection of their "siyed" or Berber or Arab 
protectors. 


The material and religious level of these jmfs serfs is 
deplorable. In the Middle Ages, ortliodox Jews confused them 
with Karaites or sectarian Jews in general, as they knew and 
practiced little Orthodox Judaism. 


What distinguishes them all is the worship of marabouts, 
which is common among Moroccan Jews in general, but 
dominates the religious life of Jews settled in 
mountainous regions. It's almost true to say that wherever 
you find Judeo-Muslim marabouts ante- rior to Islamism, 
you'll also find the representatives of 


1. Cf. La Revue des Ecoles, etc., VIH, p- 15. 


3. In the Aurés, as in the Atlas, Jews are almost the only vintners 
and wine-makers, the latter beverage being forbidden to Muslims, but 
much loved by certain Berbers of the Belad es-Siba, who generally pay 
little heed to the prescriptions of the Koran. 
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these ancient populations of Morocco. The ancestor worship 
they share with their Muslim neighbors has saved them from 
complete annihilation, so to speak. 


The Jewish fellahs thus form a distinct group from those 

who speak Chleuh. Both Judeo- and Chleuh-speaking 

Berbers established as farmers or craftsmen among the 

tribes and peasant Jews, if it is true that they are far inferior 
in intelligence and civilization to all other Jews. 

of Morocco, are nevertheless of vital social interest: 

the relations they continue to maintain with their 
neighbours, who very often retain notions of their ancient 
Jewish origins or their common kinship with the Jews, as well 
as the worship of marabouts in the North and the ties of 
tribes of Jewish origin in the South, highlight the 
importance of this element, which has grown deep roots in the 
most inaccessible regions*. 


However, more important in terms of numbers and social status 
is the third component of the Jewish population in Morocco: 
Arabic-speaking Jews, with a small number of Berber- 

speaking city dwellers. 


Their history also begins long before the Muslim conquest. 
Most of them are the ancient 

residents of Roman and Byzantine cities, to whom were 
Spanish refugees from the Visigoth era, numerous 
immigrants from Muslim countries and finally even sections 
of the sedentary Judeo-Berber tribes. 


From the earliest times, these peaceful populations formed 
the middle class of the Moroccan population; in both town 
and country, they monopolized trade, the arts and often 
even the professions. 


1. Chénier and Doutté, for example, speak of an ante-Islamic 
Jewish saint whose qoubba in Askra mountain (in ia 


Fazaz region) is also venerated by Jews and Muslims. 
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In the Middle Ages, at a time of literary flowering 

among the Arabs, this newly-formed Jewish race of 

elements 

The intellectual and moral qualities of such a heterogeneous 
group were of the highest order. We've already had occasion to 
describe their mentality and spirit. 


Crushed by the cruelest of persecutions and reduced to 

In a state of material and moral inferiority, these Jews 
longed for the impetus given by their co-religionists from 
Spain to once again raise their intellectual ca- pacity and 
assert their distinct personality. Despite the superslilions 
and Arab mores that had infiltrated Arab-speaking Jews, the 
latter still formed 

an ethnic group perhaps superior to all others in 
intelligence and moral capacity. At the same time, they are 
the elements most attached to Judaism. 

and Jewish past: faith and piety dominate their lives. 


The Alliance Israélite's first attempts at civilization among 
Arabic-speaking Jews, their settlements in Jerusalam and 
elsewhere, the literary products of their rabbis, all point to 
the fact that the Jews of the Maghreb's interior formed 

the most original, the most resistant of all Jews 

oriental. In this, as in their mentality, sober to the 

point of dryness and at the same time very sentimental 

about everything to do with Judaism and the Talmudic 

schools and rabbis they possess, they stand out from all 

the Jews of Africa. 


In the meantime, it's the Jews of the coast, the "Roumi", 
those of the outer Maghreb, who dominate the situation: 
they are the best known, the best studied of all Moroccan 
Jews. 


In reality, Spanish Jews have never really settled in 
Morocco. In a country so different from Europe, they still 
form a European - one might even say Latin - colony of their 
own. Even with their coreli- 
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The Arabic-speaking population has never been able to fully 
en- tendre and assimilate. It seems that for 


In the few centuries since they first settled in the country, 
they have always seen the prospect of becoming Europeans again. 


In fact, they have much in common with Europeans, and 
especially with what is often referred to as the 
Mediterranean race: the same surprising ability to 
assimilate, a certain lightness of spirit, a more or less 
manifest indifference to religious and national issues, 
morals that are often more relaxed than those of other 
Jews, well-developed commercial skills and a tendency to 
move about easily. 


All these characteristics, which have become more pronounced 
since the opening of the Alliance schools, combined with their 
growing religious feelings, make Spanish Jews in the Maghreb a 
very important intermediary element, not only in relation to 
the Euro-Americans, but also in relation to the French. 

They were the first to benefit from European penetration and 
to contribute to the revival of Moroccan Judaism in general. 
They will be the first to benefit from the advantages of 
European penetration and to contribute to the recovery of 
Moroccan Judaism in general. 


N. Szouscu. 


